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A  N 

INQUIRY 

INTO    THE 

PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  GECONOMY. 

BOOK    IV. 

OF  CREDIT  AND  DEBTS. 

PART    IV. 
OF    PUBLIC    CREDIT. 


CHAP.     I. 

0/  the  various  Confequences  of  Public  Debts, 

nPHE  principles  which  influence  the  dodlrine  of    chap. 

public  credit  are  fo  few,  and  fo  plain,  that  it 
is  furprifing  to  fee  how  circumftances  fhould  pofli- 
bly  involve  them  in  the  obfcurity  into  which  we 
find  them  plunged  on  many  occafions. 

For  the  better  clearing  the  way  towards  the  maiii 
obje£t,  I  fhall  (hew,  from  experience,  and  from 
the  progrefs  of  public  credit  in  fome  nations,  that 
the  true  principles  have  been  overlooked,  and  fo 
confounded  with  extraneous  objects,  as  to  be  en- 
tirely loft. 

The  true  method  of  decyphering,    as  it  were, 
Vol.  IV.  B  the 
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BOOK     the  complicated  operations  of  ftatefmen  with  re» 

, !^    fpea  to  this  branch  of  politics,  is  to  bring  back  to 

their  native  fimplicity  fuch  plans  of  adminiftration, 
'  as,  from  the  infinite  perplexity  of  them,  make  peo- 
ple believe,  that  the  principles  which  influence  this 
diftrict  of  the  fcience  lie  fo  involved,  as  to  require 
a  peculiar  force  of  genius  even  to  comprehend 
them. 

By  proceeding  in  this  plain  track,  and  by  keep- 
ing principles  conflantly  in  view,  the  mofl  per- 
plexed fy Items  of  borrowing,  funding,  ftock-job- 
bing,  coining  and  re-coining  of  money,  changing 
the  weight,  .finenefs,  and  denominations  of  fpecie, 
circulating  paper  in  conjunaion  with  it,  impofing 
upon  mankind  with  bubbles  and  bankruptcies,  and 
calling  them  operations  of  public  credit,  may  be 
rendered  intelligible  to  the  mofl  flender  capacity. 

Many  of  thefe  topics  have  been  already  explain- 
ed, and  difmiffed.  This  will  enable  us  to  contract 
the  plan  of  what  remains  in  proportion  to  the  ob- 
jefts  it  is  to  comprehend. 

Public  credit  wq  have  defined  to  be,  the  confi- 
dence repofed  in  a  ftate,  or  body  politic,  borrow- 
ino-  money,  on  condition  that  the  capital  fliall  not 
be  demandabic,  but  that  a  certain  proportional  part 
of  the  fum  fhall  be  annually  paid,  either  in  lieu  of 
interefl,  or  in  extinction  of  part  of  the  capital ;  for 
tne  fecurity  of  which  payment,  a  permanent  annual 
fund  is  appropriated,  with  a  liberty,  hov/ever,  to 
the  ftate  to  free  itfelf,  by  repaying  the  whole,  when 
nothing  to  the  contrary  is  ftipulated. 

In  this  dcfmition  I  have  put  in  an  alternative,  of 
paying  a  perpetual  interefl  for  the  money  borrowed. 


or 
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or  of  paying  annually  a  fum  exceeding  the  in-  c  h  %  p. 
terell ;  which  excefs  is  intended  to  extinguifli  the  v.«^.l— . 
capital  in  a  certain  number  of  years.  In  both  cafes, 
the  annual  payment  is  called  an  annuity.  When 
it  is  exactly  equal  to  the  intereft  agreed  on,  it  is 
called  perpetual ;  and  determinate y  when  it  is  grant- 
ed either  for  life,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

The  folidity  of  this  fecurity  is  effential  to  the 
borrowing  upon  the  cheapeft  terms :  let  me  fuppofe 
it  to  be  as  folid  as  land-property,  and  as  permanent 
as  government  itfelf :  what  will  the  confequence  be  ? 

If  we  fuppofe  government  to  go  on  increafmg, 
every  year,  the  fum  of  their  debts  upon  perpetual 
annuities,  and  appropriating,  in  proportion,  every 
branch  of  revenue  for  the  payment  of  them ;  the 
confequence  will  be,  in  the  lirft  place,  to  tranf- 
fer,  in  favour  of  the  creditors,  the  whole  income 
of  the  flate,  of  which  government  will  retain  the 
adminiftration.  The  farther  confequences  of  this 
revolution  will  furnifh  matter  for  a  chapter  by  itfelf. 

If  the  borrowings  of  a  flate  be  in  proportion  only 
to  the  extinction  of  the  old  capitals,  or  of  what  I 
have  called  determinate  annuities,  then  the  debts 
will  not  increafe. 

When  a  ftatefman,  therefore,  eftablifhes  a  fyftem 
of  public  credit,  the  firfl  object  which  fhould  fix 
his  attention  is  to  calculate  how  far  the  conflitution 
of  the  flate,  and  its  internal  circumflances,  render 
it  expedient  to  throw  the  revenue  of  it  into  the 
hands  of  a  moneyed  intereft.  I  fay,  this  is  the  mofl 
important  object  of  his  deliberation ;  becaufe  the 
folidity  of  his  credit  depends  upon  it. 

B  2  If, 
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BOOK  Ifj  all  the  interefts  of  the  ftate  duly  confidered, 
— -,-*^  that  of  trade  be  found  to  predominate  ;  Icfs  incon- 
venience will  be  found  in  allowing  the  moneyed  in- 
terefl:  to  fwell :  but  in  monarchies,  where  the  landed 
interefl  is  commonly,  and  ought  to  be  the  moft 
powerful,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  eredt  fo  for- 
midable a  rival  to  it.  In  political  bodies  every  fe- 
parate  interefl  will  confult  its  own ;  and  in  the  con- 
ted  between  thofe  who  will  be  made  to  pay,  and 
thofe  who  are  to  receive  the  taxes,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  creditors,  the  fecurity  of  public  credit 
will  become  precarious. 

From  this  we  may  conclude,  Firft,  That  in  gc>- 
vernments  where  the  fwelling  of  a  moneyed  interefl 
is  found  to  threaten  the  tranquillity  of  the  flate, 
care  fhould  be  taken  either  to  eflablifli  a  fmking 
fund,  for  paying  off,  in  times  of  peace,  what  may 
have  been  borrowed  in  times  of  war,  or  the  plan  of 
borrowing  upon  determinate  annuities  mufl  be  efla- 
blifhed. 

Secondly,  If  natural  caufes  be  left  to  work  their 
own  effects,  v/ithout  a  fyflematical  plan  of  borrow- 
ing, the  confequence  will  be  a  bankruptcy,  and  a 
total  failure  of  public  credit,  at  leafl  for  fome  time. 

Thirdly,  If  a  flate  fhould  find  the  mafs  of  their 
debts  to  amount  to  fo  great  a  fum  as  to  be  infup- 
portable,  they  might  have  recourfe  to  a  total,  or 
partial  abolition  of  them  by  an  acl  of  power. 

Fourthly,  If  they  allow  their  debts  to  fwell  with- 
out limitation,  and  adhere  to  the  faith  of  their  en- 
gagements, the  whole  property  of  the  flate  will  be 
in  conftant  circulation,  from  one  clafs  of  men  to 
another. 

Fifthly, 
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Fifthly,  If  the  debts  contraded  be  the  property     c  ha  p. 
of    foreigners,    thefe  will  either  remove  into  the    — -/— 
country,  where  their  funds  arife,  or  the  property, 
that  is,  the  dominium  utile  of  the  country,  will  be 
transferred  from  the  natives. 

Thefe  and  many  other  combinations  will  arife 
from  the  extenfion  of  public  credit ;  and  an  exa- 
mination into  the  moft  natural  confequences  up6n 
every  fuppofition,  will  be  the  beft  way  to  acquire 
a  diftind  idea  of  the  fubje6t  in  general.  To  pretend 
to  foretell  any  one  certain  chain  of  confequences, 
which  may,  in  fact,  refult  from  any  particular  cafe, 
is,  I  apprehend,  impoffible ;  becaufe  every  one  of 
them  will  depend  upon  circumllances  totally  un- 
known. Thefe  confequences,  in  our  way  of  exa- 
mining matters  of  this  kind,  are  all  to  be  founded 
upon  fuppofition.  To  fupply  therefore,  in  fome 
meafure,  this  defect,  I  fliall  firfl  have  recourfe  to 
examples  of  what  has  happened  in  the  hitherto  in- 
fant flat€  of  public  credit ;  and  as  to  cafes  which 
have  not  as  yet  taken  place,  we  muft  have  recourfe 
to  ingenuity,  and  endeavour  to  form  the  moft  ratio- 
nal combinations  we  can. 


CHAP,     II. 
Of  the  rife  and  Progrefs  of  Public  Credit, 


W 


J  HILE  the  policy  of  States  directed  them  to 
form  treafures,  there  was  no  occafion  for 
public  credit.  This  policy  prevailed  until  the  rife 
cf  the  Roman  empire.     Then  all  the  treafures  of 

B  3  the 
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the  world  were  plundered,  and  the  nations  were 
inflaved.  On  this  revolution,  the  exigencies  of 
that  great  empire  were  fupplied  from  the  annual  tri- 
butes paid  by  conquered  nations.  Under  good 
reigns,  this  annual  fupply  fwelled  the  public  trea- 
fure,  until  a  prodigal  Emperor  fquandered  it  away  ; 
and  took  to  rapine  and  extortion,  to  fill  up  the 
void. 

Upon  the  total  dilTolution  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Europe  was  overrun  by  barbarous  nations,  who, 
with  as  little  induftry  as  ever,  fupported  their  power 
by  the  military  fervices  of  the  whole  people. 

After  the  eftablifhment  of  the  feudal  kingdoms 
under  the  chiefs  who  firfl  laid  the  foundation  of 
them,  arofe  the  Barons,  or  principal  vaffals,  who, 
in  imitation  of  their  chief,  erected  fmall  principali- 
ties, which  by  degre:s  grev/  independent. 

This  diflribution  of  power  into  many  hands  had 
the  effe£l  of  deftroying  all  fyftematic  plans  of  go- 
vernment. Princes  were  obliged  to  acl  according 
to  the  perpetual  fludluation  of  circumftances ;  until, 
by  a  revolution  in  their  favour,  the  power  of  the 
vaffals  was  fwallowed  up,  and  confined  within  the 
limits  of  a  more  regular  authority. 

In  proportion  as  this  revolution  took  place  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  the  fyftem  of  their  govern- 
ment refumed  a  more  permanent  form.  Juflice  was 
adminiftered  with  more  uniformity ;  and  from  this 
infenfibly  arofe  a  body  of  laws,  which,  in  fome 
countries,  were  called  cufloms :  in  others,  as  in 
England,  common  law.  Wars  then  became  lefs 
frequent  j  and  the  military  fervices  not  being  neccf- 
fary  on  all  occafions,  infenfibly  became  convei-tecj 

into 
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into   taxes,  proportioned  to  the  exigencies  of  the     chap. 
time.  V,— ->.-^ 

During  this  period,  the  coin  and  precious  metals 
of  Europe  were  in  a  great  meafure,  lodged,  in  pri- 
\'ate  coffers.  If  wars  brought  them  forth  for  a  lliort 
time,  they  foon  found  their  way  back  again.  Prin- 
ces were  generally  poor ;  becaufe  they  were  gene- 
rally extravagant,  and  fpent  money  as  fad  as  they 
got  it.  In  propordon  as  induflry  and  alienation  in- 
creafed,  the  coin  came  abroad  ;  the  inhabitants  be- 
came eafy  in  their  circumflances ;  the  ftate  flourifhed, 
and  acquired  reputation.  The  riches  and  power  ot 
a  ftate  began  then  to  be  eftimated,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  not  by  their  treafures  locked  up,  but  by  what 
was  found  in  circulation ;  that  is,  by  their  induftry. 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  the  Hanflowns,  fet  the  exam- 
ple. The  Jews,  banifhed  from  France,  on  account 
of  their  extortions  in  the  time  of  the  holy  wars,  fled, 
as  it  is  faid,  into  Lombardy,  and  there  invented  the 
ufe  of  bills  of  exchange,  for  drawing  their  riches 
from  thofe  countries  to  which  they  durft  nov  refort 
in  order  to  bring  them  off.  Intereft  for  money  be- 
gan to  be  confidered  as  lawful  in  many  cafes :  mer- 
chants were  protefled  by  Princes,  for  the  fake  of 
the  confequences  of  trade  and  induftry  :  and  from 
fuch  fmall  beginnings  has  this  mighty  engine  of 
public  credit  fprung. 

While  Princes  mortgaged  their  lands  and  prin- 
cipalities, in  order  to  obtain  a  fum  of  money,  they 
aded  upon  the  principles  of  private  credit.  This 
was  the  cafe  in  the  more  early  times,  before  go^ 
vemment  acquired  that  folidity  which  is  neceffary 
to  eftablifti  a  firm  confidence.     In  proportion  as  it 
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B  0  0  K  drew  toward  a  regular  fyftem,  the  dawn  of  credit 
put  -on  appearances  analogous  to  the  folidity  of 
the  fund  upon  which  it  was  eftabhfhed. 

The  fecond  flep  was  to  raife  money  upon  a 
branch  of  taxes  affigned  to  the  lender,  for  the  reim- 
burfement  of  his  capital  and  intereft.  We  fhall 
fhew  the  confequences  of  this  plan  of  credit  from 
fome  examples,  which  will  fully  point  out  all  its  in- 
conveniences. 

This  plan  of  adminiftration  was  attended  with  fo 
much  abufe,  and  fo  much  oppreflion,  that  ftatef- 
men  began  to  defpair  of  carrying  on  public  affairs 
by  fuch  expedients;  and  therefore  concluded  that 
the  only  way  to  obtain  money  at  the  lead  expence, 
was  to  raife  it  on  the  fubjecl  within  the  year,  or 
upon  what  they  called  fhort  funds. 

At  length  public  credit  affumed  its  prefent  form. 
Money  was  borrowed  upon  determinate  or  perpetual 
annuities  :  a  fund  was  provided  for  this  purpofe  : 
and  the  refunding  of  the  capital  was,  in  many  cafes, 
left  in  the  option  of  government,  but  never  in  the 
option  of  the  creditor. 

This  is  a  fhort  view  of  the  progrefs  of  public  cre- 
dit. The  principles  upon  which  it  is  built  are  fo 
few,  that  were  I  to  confine  myfelf  to  a  bare  deduc- 
tion of  them,  little  new  or  interefling  could  be  faid. 
I  fhall  therefore  fleer  another  courfe :  I  fhall  colle<^l 
the  fentiments  of  fome  eminent  politicians,  who 
have  either  written  upon,  or  aded  in  the  admini- 
flration  of  this  branch  of  government ;  and  by  ap- 
plying principles  as  we  go  along,  I  fhall  be  enabled 
to  point  out  the  extj'aneous  circumflanccs  which 
are  fo  apt  to  involve  this  fubjecl  in  obfcurity.    Had 

we 
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we  not  before  our  eyes  the  numberlefs  examples  of    c  h  a  p. 

this  kind,  it  would  hardly  be  poinble  to  conceive    - -.^-*w 

how  fo  great  confufion,  and  fo  many  calamities, 
could  have  followed  upon  the  oper:itions  of  public 
credit. 


CHAP.     III. 

Of  Anticipations^  or  borrowing  Money  upon  AJJign- 
ments  to  Taxes  for  the  Dif charge  of  Principal  and 
Intercjl ;  and  of  the  Sentiments  of  Dr.  Davenant 
on  this  Subjed. 


T  HAVE  already  obferved,  that  by  the  ceflation  of 
the  conftant  wars,  in  which  all  Europe  was  en- 
gaged during  the  feudal  government  of  the  barons, 
nations  began  to  enjoy  fome  fort  of  tranquillity. 
Upon  this  the  military  fervices  became  infenfibly 
converted  into  taxes  :  and  as  Princes  extended  their 
jurifdiclions  over  the  cities,  which  had  been  formerly 
more  immediately  under  the  protection  of  the  bifhops 
who  refided  in  them,  taxes  were  augmented.  Thefe 
impofitions  were  very  inconiiderable,  with  refpedt 
to  what  they  brought  into  the  King's  coffers.  The 
policy  in  raifmg  them  was  bad ;  the  frauds  in  col- 
le£ling  them  were  great. 

Thefe  confiderations  engaged  Princes  to  begin  by 
contracting  debts,  with  a  view,  afterwards  to  pay 
them  by  temporary  affignments  to  the  taxes  impofed. 
From  this  again  enfued  the  mod  terrible  extor- 
tions on  the  fide  of  the  tax-gatherers,  fo  often  com- 
plamed  of  by  thofe  who  have  written  concerning 

the 
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the  afiairs  of  France,  as  we  ihall  fee  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 

Philip  le  bel.  King  of  France,  was  the  firfl  who, 
in  1 301,  admitted,  with  great  policy,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  cities  to  have  a  feat  in  the  ftates  of  the  king- 
dom. He  formed  them  into  a  diftin£l  body,  and 
called  them  tiers  etat^  or  the  third  flate,  after  the 
clergy  and  the  nobility.  His  view  was  to  facilitate 
thereby  the  jurifdiclion  he  wanted  to  eftablifli  over 
thofe  cities,  and  to  engage  them  to  confent  to  the 
impofition  of  taxes  for  carrying  on  his  wars  in  Flan- 
ders, and  for  oppofmg  the  ambitious  views  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  Accordingly,  the  people  began  to  pay 
willingly,  when  once  they  found  that  they  had  a 
vote  in  what  concerned  them. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  every  tax,  about  that 
time,  was  impofed  for  a  particular  purpofe,  and  af- 
figned  either  to  creditors,  or  to  people  who  ad- 
vanced money  upon  it :  becaufe  we  are  told  that 
the  firfl  impofition  granted  by  the  dates  to  a  King 
of  France  as  a  permanent  branch  of  revenue,  was 
an  excife  upon  fpirituous  liquors  granted  to  Philip 
de  Valois,  in  the  year  1345  ;  at  which  time,  how- 
ever, according  to  Mr.  d'Eon's  Me?noires  pourfervir 
a  rmjioire  ger.erale  des  Finances,  there  were  not  lefs 
than  twenty  tv/o  different  taxes  known  in  France, 
which  he  enumerates  as  follows  : 

Taillesj  complaintcs,  charges,  redevanccs,  ccutwnes, 
peages,  travers,  paffhges,  centiciues,  cinquantiemesy 
otes,  chevaiicbecs,  fubventions,  exactions,  chevaleries, 
aides,  manages,  ioultes,  iinpofitions,  prifons,  fcrvi- 
tudcs,  and  nouvclletlcs. 

That 
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That  all  thefe  impofitions  mufl  have  been  mere    chap. 


trifles,  I  ealher  from  a  circumltance  in  the  Political 
Hiltory  of  France,  mentioned  by  the  aiithor  juft 
cited,  which  being  itfelf  exceedingly  curious  and 
tending  greatly  to  confirm  many  things  which  I 
have  advanced  concerning  the  fmall  circulation  in 
former  times,  I  (hall  here  briefly  relate  it. 

In  1356,  John,  King  of  France,  applied  to  the 
States  for  ^0,000  livres,  about  9165/.  flerling,  to 
pay  his  army.  The  States,  befidcs  feveral  other 
taxes  impoied  to  pay  this  fum,  granted  him  8  de- 
niers  on  the  livre,  or  t^j  per  cent,  upon  all  meat,  drink, 
and  merchandlfe,  fold  in  France  within  the  year ; 
that  is  to  fay,  upon  the  whole  alienations  of  France. 
The  tax  was  levied,  but  fell  far  fliort  of  the  fum  re- 
quired, and  the  deficiency  was  made  up  by  a 
poll-tax. 

Can  any  example  be  better  calculated  for  form- 
ing a  notion  of  the  circulation  of  France  at  that 
time  ? 

It  may  be  here  alleged  that  the  prices  of  every 
thing  were  then  fo  very  lov/,  that  no  judgment  can 
be  formed  concerning  the  quantity  of  alienation  from 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  fum.  This  objeftion  is  of  no 
force,  as  1  Ihall  prefently  fhew. 

We  know  from  the  records  of  the  felling  price  of 
grain  in  France,  which  was  then  remarkably  cheap 
^n  proportion  to  the  years  which  followed  and  which 
had  preceded,  that  in  1356,  the  feptier  of  wheat, 
or  nearly  4  Wincheflier  bufliels,  fold  for  1 7  fols  8 
deniers  of  the  then  currency,  which  was  12  livres 
to  the  marc  fine  filver,  and  a  French  foldier's  allow- 
ance for  bread  to  this  day,  is  3  feptiers,  or  nearly  1 2 

Winchefter 
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B  oj)  K  Winchefler  bufliels  a  year.  Now  let  me  fuppofe, 
that  the  whole  50,000  livres  had  been  raifed  by  this 
impolition  of  3}  per  cent,  or  ^V  of  the  total  value  of 
the  fingle  article  of  corn  fold  at  market,  which  was 
far  from  being  the  cafe,  and  then  compare  this  with 
the  number  of  men  who  could  have  been  fubfifted 
with  all  the  corn  fold  in  France  at  that  time. 

If-jly  of  the  price  were  the  tax,  then  by  multiplying 
50,000  livres  by  30,  we  have  the  value  of  the  corn 
fold  ;  to  wit,  I  500  000  livres :  divide  this  fum  by 
the  value  of  what  a  man  confumes  in  a  year,  to  wit, 
3  feptiers  at  17  fols  8  deniers,  which  make  2  livres 
13  fols,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  por- 
,tions  for  a  man,  to  wit,  566  037.  Since,  there- 
fore, the  50,000  livres  could  not  be  raifed  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  tax,  it  follows,  that  the  whole 
alienation  of  France,  at  that  time,  fell  far  below 
the  value  of  as  much  wheat  as  would  have  fed 
^66  037  men. 

What  a  poor  idea  does  this  communicate  of  the 
ftate  of  Europe  fo  lately  as  400  years  ago  !  If  would 
be  in  vain  to  feek  for  examples  to  ill u Urate  any  prin- 
ciple of  our  complicated  modern  ceconomy  in  the 
hiflories  of  thofe  times :  their  taxes,  their  credit, 
and  their  debts,  refembled  ours  in  nothing  but 
the  name. 

I  fhall  now  come  nearer  home,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  ideas  of  public  credit  formed  by  Deve- 
nant,  who  flourifhed  about  the  time  of  the  revolution 
in'  1688,  which  I  may  take  to  be  the  cera  of  public 
credit  in  England. 

No  perfon  at  that  time,  whofe  writings  I  have 
(een^  appears  to  have  fo  thoroughly  underltood  thefe 

matters 
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matters  as  Davenant.     He  was  a  man  of  theory,   chap. 

■'  HI. 

as  well  as  knowledge  of  ta^ts :  he  had  an  opportu-    ^, /— -^ 

nity  which  few  people  have,  to  be  well  inftructed 
in  the  one  and  the  other  ;  and  he  turned  his  talents 
to  the  befl  advantage  for  promoting  the  intereft  of 
his  countr)'.  He  has  written  many  tra6ls  on  poli- 
tical fubjeds,  which,  when  carefully  read  and  com- 
pared with  what  experience  has  Imce  taught  us, 
caft  great  light  upon  many  queflions  i;elative  to  the 
fubje6t  of  this  inquiry. 

Davenant,  like  other  great  men  of  his  time,  was 
of  opinion  that  borrowing  money  upon  what  he  calls 
fhort  funds,  was  much  preferable  to  that  upon  per- 
petual interefl: ;  and  he  thought  the  moft  advifeable 
plan  of  all,  could  it  be  accomplifhed,  was  to  raife 
the  money  wanted  within  the  year. 

Men,  at  that  time,  had  a  terror  upon  them  in 
contracting  debts  for  the  public  :  they  confidered 
the  nation  as  they  would  a  private  man,  whofe  in- 
terefl is  one,  uncompounded,  and  relative  to  him- 
felf  alone  :  in  this  light,  creditors  appeared  as  for- 
midable as  enemies ;  they  were  looked  upon  by 
miniflers  as  fuch  ;  and  this  general  opinion  on  one 
fide,  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  make  the  monied 
people  lefs  interefted  in  the  diftrefs  of  government, 
and  more  ready  to  lay  hold  of  every  opportunity  of 
improving  fuch  occafions,  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage. 

Government  was  in  conflant  w^ar  with  creditors : 
when  ready  money  failed  in  England,  it  had  nothing 
to  pay  with  but  exchequer  tallies,  upon  the  taxes 
impofed ;  thefe  were  much  more  eafily  iflued  than 
acquitted.     When  the  firft  year's  amount  of  a  tax 

was 
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B  o  o  K  was  engaged,  people  confidered  the  fecurity  for  what 
was  to  follow  as  very  precarious  j  confequently,  the 
value  of  it  diminiilied. 

This  method,  however,  fucceeded  far  better  in 
paying  off  debts  already  contracted ,  than  in  con- 
tracting new  ones ;  and  the  hardfhips  put  upon  thofe 
who  had  already  advanced  money  to  government, 
and  who  were  paid  by  affignments  upon  taxes  pre- 
vioufly  engaged,  made  people  very  diffident  after- 
wards, except  upon  proper  fecurity.  The  limited 
form  of  the  Englifli  government,  prevented  the  vio- 
lent proceedings  of  minifters,  with  refpeft  to  the 
public  creditors,  which  were  common  in  France ; 
and  this  chxumflance  contributed,  no  doubt,  to 
eftabhfh  the  credit  of  the  former  upon  the  better 
footing.  But  ftill  the  long  expectation  of  payment 
for  the  capital  and  intereft,  upon  a  diftant  fund, 
made  Davenant  acknowledge  that  700,000/.  in  ready 
money,  would  at  any  time  go  farther  than  a  mil- 
lion in  tallies ;  and  yet  he  thought  it  was  better  for 
the  ftate  to  borrow  the  million  upon  a  plan  of  dif- 
charging  the  debt  in  three  or  four  years,  than  to 
obtain  the  700,000/.  at  the  expence  of  a  perpetual 
intereft  of  8  per  cent. 

There  were  many  more  confiderations  which 
moved  Davenant  to  prefer  what  he  calls  fhort  funds 
to  perpetual  intereft. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  in  his  time  (not  his  own 
indeed,  for  he  endeavoured  to  fhew  the  fallacy  of 
ijt)  that  money  borrowed  upon  the  anticipation  of  a 
fund,  raifcd  and  appropriated  for  the  dif charge  of  it, 
was  not  a  debt  upon  the  ftate  j  becaufe  it  did  not 

dimi- 
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diminlfli  the  former  revenue.  We  have  a  remark- 
able inftance  of  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion,  in 
the  famous  memorial  prefented  by  M.  Defmaretz  to 
Philip  Duke  of  Orleans,  after  the  death  of  the  late 
King  of  France  ;  wherein  he  advances,  that  during 
feven  campaigns,  from  1708  to  the  peace  of  Raftad, 
while  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  King's  finances, 
he  had  not  increafed  the  public  debts  by  more  than 
nine  millions  of  livrcs  capital :  and  yet  when  he 
came  into  the  adminiflration,  in  1708,  the  King's 
debts  did  not  amount  to  700  millions  ;  and  we  have 
feen,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  they  were  upwards 
of  2000  millions.  But  Defmaretz  did  not  reckon  the 
diflerence,  which  was  no  lefs  than  1300  millions  as 
any  debt  at  all ;  becaufe  he  had  fettled  it  upon  funds 
of  his  own  creation.  This  was  fo  much  the  lan- 
guage of  the  times,  that  no  criticifm  was  made 
upon  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Davenant,  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  debts  of  England,  during  the  period  of 
which  he  writes,  that  is,  from  the  revolution  down 
to  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  hardly  ever  takes  notice  of 
the  fums  paid  for  intereft  upon  them.  The  minds 
of  men  at  that  time  were  totally  taken  up  with  the 
payment  of  capitals  ;  and  provided  thefe  could  be 
difcharged  in  a  few  years,  it  was  no  matter,  they 
thought,  what  they  cofl  in  the  mean  time. 

As  long  as  nations  at  war  obferve  the  fame  policy 
in  their  methods  of  raifing  money,  the  ways  in  \<'hich 
they  proceed  are  of  the  lefs  importance  :  but  when 
any  one  ftate  makes  an  alteration,  by  which  more 
money  is  thrown  into  their  hands  than  they  could 
formerly  obtain  j    this  circumftance  obliges  every 

other 
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B  o  o  K  other  (late  to  adopt  the  fame  method.  Thus  whilcf 
-_,-,-_■  Princes  made  war  with  the  amount  of  their  treafures 
and  annual  income,  the  balance  of  their  power  de- 
pended on  the  balance  of  fuch  refources :  when  they 
anticipated  their  income  on  both  fides,  for  a  few 
years,  the  balance  was  in  proportion  ftill :  when, 
afterwards,  they  adopted  long  funds  and  perpetual 
intereft,  the  fupplies  increafed  ;  but  ftill  the  balance 
was  determined  as  formerly. 

The  ufefulnefs,  therefore,  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
principles  of  public  credit,  has  not  fo  much  for  its 
object  to  difcover  the  intereft  of  ftates  in  adopting 
one  mode  of  credit  preferably  to  another,  as  to  dif- 
cover the  confequences  of  eve^T  one  in  particular  ; 
and  to  point  out  the  methods  for  making  them  fe- 
verally  turn  out  to  thebeft  account  not  only  for  the 
ftate,  confidered  as  a  body  politic  by  itfelf,  but  alfo 
for  the  individuals  which  compofe  it. 

When  fo  many  different  relations  are  taken  in, 
the  fubjed  becomes  much  more  complex,  and  there- 
fore the  confequences  which  can  be  guejfed  only  at 
muft  be  lefs  determinate  :  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
opens  the  mind,  and  fuggefts  many  hints  which 
with  time  may  be  improved  for  the  good  of  fociety. 

People  who  barely  relate  political  fa£ls,  afford 
only  an  excerclfe  to  the  memory  :  thofe  who  deduce 
principles,  and  trace  a  chain  of  reafoning  from  them, 
give  exercife  to  the  underftanding  ;  and  as  a  fmall 
fpark  may  raife  a  mighty  flame,  fo  a  hint  thrown 
out  by  a  flender  genius  may  fet  all  the  great  men  of 
a  nation  on  a  plan  of  general  reformation  and 
improvement. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  ftate  of  public  credit 

in 
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in  Enghnd,  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick;  in  order  to  (hew     c  h  a  p. 
how  Uavenant  came  to  be  fo  great  an  enemy  to 
long  funds,  and  more  efpecially  to  perpetual  intereft. 
We  (hull  at  the  fame  time  point  out  from  what  caufes 
proceeds  the  great  change  of  fentiments  at  prefent. 

At  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  the  debts  of  England, 
according  to  Davenant,  in  his  fifth  difcourfe  upon 
the  public  revenues  and  trade  of  England,  flood  at 
17  552  544/.  flerling ;  call  it  17  millions  and  a 
half,  as  we  have  no  occafion  to  calculate  with 
exadnefs. 

Of  this  debt  the  capital  of  3I  millions  was  funk, 
as  he  calls  it ;  becaufe  i  300  000/.  was  on  lives  at 
1 4.  per  cent,  and  what  was  over  to  make  up  the  3! 
millions,  was  intended  to  remain  a  perpetual  burthen 
on  the  nation. 

For  paying  the  interefl:  of  this  fum,  no  lefs  than 
400  oco/.  a  year  was  neceffary,  which  makes  on  the 
whole  above  1 1  per  cent. 

But  then  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  more  than  one 
third  of  the  fum  was  upon  lives  at  14  per  cent. :  the 
debt  due  to  the  bank,  of  which  we  have  fpoken  in, 
another  place,  was  i  200  000/.  for  which  was  paid 
100  000/.  a  year,  including  4000/.  allowed  for  the 
charge  of  management :  the  remaining  million  was 
upon  lottery  tickets,  bearing  about  8  per  cent,  the 
price  at  which  the  bank  had  lent. 

The  fecond  branch  of  debts  was  near  1 1  millions, 
which,  he  fays,  were  in  courfe  of  payment ;  becaufe 
they  were  fecured  upon  branches  of  revenue  en- 
gaged for  difcharging  them.  A  part  of  this  clafs  of 
debts  was  to  be  extinguifhed  in  the  year  1700  :  and 
whenever  this  was  done,  then  a  proportion  of  the 
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BOOK     appropriated  taxes,   amountincj  yearly  to  above  « 
'>-«'-.—>    miiilon  fterllng,  was  immediately  to  be  taken  off. 

The  third  clafs  of  debts  were  thofe  not  provided 
for  at  all  j  which  in  the  place  referred  to,  he  makes 
to  amount  to  no  more  than  3  2co  000/.  but  he  af- 
terwards linds  his  millake,  and  that  they  in  fad 
amounted  to  above  5  millions  and  a  half,  which 
makes  the  debts  of  England  at  the  peace  of  Ryf- 
"wick,  to  have  been  near  20  millions. 

Was  it  then  any  wonder,  that  a  man  who  wiflied 
well  to  his  country,  fliould  prefer  borrowing  upon 
fliort  funds  at  any  expence  v^hatever  in  the  mean 
time,  rather  than  at  perpetual  intereft,  when  he 
found  that  parliaments  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  allow  any  tax  to  fubfill  one  inftant  after  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  debts  for  the  payment  of  v^hich  it  had 
been  appropriated  ? 

Befides,  there  war.  very  little  to  be  gained  by 
borrowing  upon  long  funds  and  perpetual  intereft, 
as  long  as  the  lenders  confidered  their  advantage  to 
confift  principally  in  getting  their  capitals  refunded. 

The  plain  matter  of  fa61:  was,  that  trade  at  that 
time  was  only  beginning  to  take  root  in  England, 
and  demanded  funds  to  carry  it  on.  The  ufe  of 
banks  for  turning  property  into  money,  had  not 
then  been  difcovered.  Circulation,  confequently, 
was  confined  to  the  coin  ;  and  profits  on  trade  were 
very  great.  All  thefe  circumftances  rendered  capi- 
tals of  eflential  ufe ;  and  the  confequence  was,  to 
raife  intereft  to  an  exceffive  height. 

Compare  this  fituation  with  the  prefent.  Were 
the  capital  of  140  milHons  ftcrling  thrown  by  Great 
Britain,  in  a  few  years,  into  the  hands  of  the  pre- 

pre- 
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fent  creditors  :  were  France,  on  the  other  hand,  to     c  h  a  p. 

'  ,  HI. 

throw  in  as  much,  what  trade  could  abforb  it  ?  ,— -r^— ' 
Capitals  now  are  of  value,  in  proportion  only  to  the 
interell  they  bring  ;  and  fo  long  as  the  intereft  paid 
on  public  debts  is  fufficient  to  keep  circulation  full, 
and  no  more,  interefi:  will  (land  as  it  is :  when  this 
ceafes  to  be  the  cafe,  as  In  time  of  war,  we  fee  in- 
tereft begins  to  rife ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  intereft  paid,  proves  more  than  fufficient  for  the 
ufes  of  circulation,  as  upon  a  return  of  peace,  then, 
Irom  the  fame  principles,  intereft  muft  diminifti. 

Davenant,  like  an  able  politician,  who  had  the 
ftate  of  fads  before  him,  reafoned  according  to  ac- 
tual circumftances.  Whatever  was  borrowed  on 
long  funds,  was  charged  on  the  ftanding  revenue 
of  the  ftate,  which  parliament  was  very  unwilling 
to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  charges  laid  upon 
it.  This,  of  itfelf,  was  argument  fufficient  with 
him  to  caft  his  vievv^  upon  fliort  appropriations,  or 
upon  his  favourite  object,  of  raifmg  money  within 
the  year,  to  fupply  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate. 

But  in  this  operation  he  found  great  difficulties. 
In  his  treatife  of  ways  and  means,  article  excifcs, 
where  he  is  fearching  for  expedients  to  provide  mo- 
ney for  the  war,  he  plainly  ftiews  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  this  Impofition.  It  had  taken  place  in 
England  as  far  back  as  the  great  civil  war,  and 
formed  at  the  revolution  about  j  of  all  the  revenue  J 
but  what  is  very  extraordinary,  and  which  at  pre- 
fent  will  hardly  be  credited,  the  excife  had  at  that 
time  the  effect  of  finking  the  price  of  the  fubjecl 
excifed,  inftead  of  raifing  the  price  of  what  was 
produced  from   it.     Thus  the  excife  upon   malt, 

after 
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B  o  o  K  after  the  revolution,  had  the  effect  of  lo\vering 
V— -s,.i».^  the  price  of  barley,  inftead  of  raifing  the  price  of 
beer. 

This  effeci:  of  excifes  Davenant  faw  ;  from  which 
he,  and  fmce  him  many  more  have  concluded,  that 
all  excifes  fall  ultimately  upon  the  land. 

This  circumftance,  together  with  a  feeling  for  the 
intereft  of  the  great  number  of  idle  poor  at  that  time, 
who  mud  conftantly  fuffer  by  excifes,  engaged  Da- 
venant to  propofe  having  recourfe  to  the  land-pro- 
perty and  pcll-taxes,  for  raifing,  within  the  year, 
the  fums  required  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

According  to  his  propofal,  there  was  to  be  no 
lefs  than  3  millions  raifed  by  a  land  tax,  befides 
half  a  million  by  a  quarterly  poll,  v\-hich  made  to- 
gether, above  100,000/.  more  than  all  the  perma- 
nent taxes  of  England  put  together. 

A  propofal  of  this  kind  coming  from  Davenant, 
ihews  the  difference  of  fituation  between  thofe  times 
and  the  prefent.  On  this  fubject  more  is  to  be 
learned  by  comparing  fafts,  than  by  all  the  reafcn- 
ing  in  the  world. 

We  have  feen  how  credit  flood  in  England  du- 
ring the  reign  of  William  III.  It  was  then  in  its 
infancy,  and  was  fet  upon  the  principles  of  a  free 
and  limited  authority,  exercifed  by  miniflers  of  flate, 
at  all  times  refponfible  to  parliament  at  the  rifk  of 
their  heads,  in  cafe  of  any  optn  violation  of  the 
public  faith.  This  is  the  befh  of  all  fecurilies  againft 
the  bad  exercife  of  power. 

Whoever  reads  the  admirable  writings  of  Dave- 
nant, and  compares  his  ideas  with  what  experience 
has  fmce  taught  us,  concerning  the  nature  of  taxes 

and 
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and  public  credit,  will  plainly  difcovcr  that  the  great  c  h  a  p. 
diftrels  of  England  at  that  time,  proceeded  from  the  •>— -,-w 
following;  caufes. 

o 

The  war  they  were  engaged  In,  was  far  beyond 
their  power  to  fupport,  although  they  had  the  great- 
eft  part  of  Europe  to  afiift  them. 

The  bravery  of  the  Britlfh  nation  was  ill  fupported 
with  money,  the  fmews  of  war. 

The  coin  loon  after  the  revolution  fell  Into  the 
greateft  diforder,  which  fent  it  away  ;  no  expedient 
was  found  to  fupply  its  place  for  the  ufes  of  domef- 
tic  circulation ;  and,  confequently,  the  fixed  reve- 
nue could  not  be  paid,  nor  induftry  carried  on. 

The  people  were  unaccuftomed  to  taxes,  tunnagc 
and  poundage,  the  branch  with  which  they  v/ere 
beft  acquainted,  and  which  they  bore  with  the  leaft 
murmuring,  becaufe  it  was  little  felt  by  individuals, 
together  with  the  excife  upon  beer  and  ale,  the 
hearth  money,  the  pofl-houfe,  and  wine-licences, 
compofed  the  whole  of  the  permanent  revenue  of 
the  ftate,  and  amounted  to  about  one  million  and  a 
half  fterling :  befides  which,  the  parliament  had 
granted  new  cuftoms  (all  to  ceafe  before  1690)  to 
the  amount  of  about  half  a  million  more,  upon 
wines,  tobacco,  fugar,  and  French  linnen.  This 
was  the  ftate  of  the  revenue  at  the  revolution. 

One  would  imagine  that  England,  under  fo  fmall 
a  burthen,  might  have  beenable  to  make  the  greateft: 
efforts. 

Were  we  now  to  grapple  with  France,  under 
fuch  circumftances,  what  fanguine  hopes  ftiould 
we  not  form  of  fuccefs  !  The  cafe  turned  out  widely 
different :  the  ftrft  benefit  the  nation  expected  in 

C  3  confequence 
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confequence  of  their  liberty  reilored,  was  an  aboli- 
tion of  the  hearth  money  ;  a  tax  which  raifed  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  245,00c/.  This  was  confidered 
as  an  infuppor table  burthen. 

Such  fentim,ents  and  difpofitions  in  the  Englifh 
nation,  miglit  have  been  a  fufficicnt  indication  of 
what  was  to  be  expeded  from  the  war ;  the  confe- 
quences  of  which  had,  before  1695,  pi"oduced  the 
following  changes  in  the  revenue. 

The  tunnage  and  poundage,  which  at  the  revo- 
lution produced  60O5O00/.  was  by  this  time  reduced 
to  286,687/. 

The  excife  upon  beer  and  ale,  from  666,383/, 
was  reduced  to  391,275/. 

The  hearth  money  was  abolifhed. 

The  poil-hcufe,  from  65,000/.  was  reduced  to 
63,517/.  _ 

The  wine-licences,  from  10,000/.  to  5000/. 

The  temporary  cjlloms  v.hich  fubfifled  at  the 
revolution,  were  now  expired,  and  had  been  either 
continued  by  new  grants,  or  by  others  of  the  fame 
nature  introduced  in  their  {lead.  The  former  had 
produced  415,472/.  the  new  produced  syT^^^^gL 

The  lafl  and  mod  important  grant  of  all,  was  an 
additional  excife  upon  beer  and  ale,  which  produced 
450,000/. 

The  revenue  at  the  revolution  produced,  clear  of 
all  charges,  2  001  855/.  (lerling.  A  revenue  efla- 
bhfhcd  at  pretty  much  the  fame  rate,  and  nearly  on 
the  fame  objecls,  with  an  addition  of  a  new  excife, 
which  produced  450,00c/.  produced  net  in  1694, 
no  more  than  i  570  318/.  fo  that,  deducing  the 
pew  excife,  the  old  revenue  was  diminifhed  in  its 

produce, 
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produce,  no  Icfs  than  i  081   527/.  or  above  one     chap. 
half,  in  ftve  years  time.  v— -,— ^ 

In  a  country  like  England,  at  that  time,  taxes 
were  of  little  ufe  to  the  (late,  and  were  an  excelHvc 
burthen  on  the  people. 

What  Gould  they  be  paid  out  of?  Not  out  of  the 
value  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  becaufe  there  was 
no  way  provided  for  turning  this  value  into  money. 
The  whole  of  the  money  coined  before  the  end  ot 
the  war  in  1697,  did  not  amount  to  8|  millions. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  during  the  war,  fo- 
reign coin  was  to  come  in,  except  in  confequence 
of  borrowing ;  and  we  may  be  very  certain,  that 
all  that  was  borrowed,  and  a  great  part  of  what  had 
been  coined  at  home,  had  gone  out  from  the  year 
1695  to  1697.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  the 
exchequer  iffued  tallies  of  wood,  a  notable  expedi- 
ent for  facilitating  circulation !  And  the  bank  of 
England  lent  not  one  farthing  upon  mortgage  :  all 
that  was  poffible  to  be  raifed  on  the  land  and  on 
the  people,  by  pound-rate,  alfefTment,  and  poll-tax, 
was  impofed. 

Now  let  us  recall  our  principles  concerning  cir- 
culation, alienation,  and  banking  upon  mortgage, 
and  combine  thefe  with  what  we  have  fo  frequently 
repeated,  and  I  think  demonftrated,  viz.  that  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  alienation,  and  the  de- 
mands for  money,  a  circulating  equivalent  fliould 
be  provided,  {o  as  to  be  ready  at  the  hand  of  every 
perlbn  v/ho  has  property  to  pledge  for  it ;  and  then 
decide  whether  it  was  any  wonder  that  credit  in 
England  fliould  have  been  at  fo  low  an  ebb  at  the 
peace  of  Ryfwick  j  that  taxes  fliould  have  dIminiflieJ 

C  4  ^n 
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BOOK     Jn  their  produce  ;  that  iiUcreft  fhould  have  rlfen  to 
V— -,r— -^    fuch  an  extravagant  height ;  that  tlie  people  fliould 
have  groaned  under  a  load  from  which  they  could 
not  relieve  themfelves. 

Under  fuch  circumftances,  England  appears  to 
me  in  the  light  of  a  dumb  man  put  to  the  torture 
in  order  to  extort  a  confefiion. 

Were  eight  or  nine  millions  fterling  in  coin,  and 
a  few  wooden  flicks,  the  tallies,  conftantly  fold  at 
a  great  difcount,  a  circulating  value  fumcient  to 
fupply  the  exigencies  of  a  (late  which  was  fpending 
annuallv  at  the  rate  of  five  or  fix  millions  ? 

The  confequence  of  this  total  drain  of  money, 
was,  that  people  could  neither  confume  excifeable 
commodities,  or  pay  the  taxes  laid  upon  their  per- 
fons  and  folid  property. 

The  excifes  failed,  becaufe  the  body  of  the  people, 
who  paid  them,  were  interrupted  in  their  induflry, 
for  want  of  money  to  carry  on  alienation.  Thofe 
who  were  liable  to  the  arbitrary  impofitions,  fuch 
as  the  landlords,  could  not  pay  ;  becaufe  what  they 
had,  their  land,  could  not  be  given  in  payment. 

From  what  I  have  here  laid  together,  we  may 
determine,  that  as  alienations  among  individuals 
cannot  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  circulating- 
equivalent  of  a  country,  fo  a  ftatefman  when  he  in- 
tends fuddcnly  to  augment  the  taxes  of  his  people, 
without  interrupting  their  induftrj'^,  which  then  be- 
comes flill  more  necelfary  than  ever,  fhould  aug- 
ment the  circulating  equivalent  in  proportion  to  the 
additional  demand  for  it. 

This,  according  to  my  notions,    cannot  be  fo 
well  compafled  as,  i.  by  eftablifliing  banks  of  cir- 
culation 
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culation  upon  mortgage  :  2.  by  relieving  thofe  com- 
panies of  the  load  of  paying  foreign  balances  by 
giving  bills  at  par,  or  at  a  fmall  exchange :  and  3. 
by  providing  funds  abroad  for  the  payment  of  them, 
according  to  the  principles  above  deduced. 

Such  expedients  will  work  their  effe6t,  in  a  na- 
tion where  the  pubHc  faith  (lands  upon  the  folid 
lecurity  of  an  honefl  parliament,  and  upon  that 
refponfibility  which  is  fixed  upon  thofe  who  arc 
truiled  with  the  exertions  of  the  royal  authority. 

I  think  I  may  illuflrate  this  operation  by  a  fnnile. 

A  gentleman  choofes  to  form  a  cafcade  of  the 
water  which  ferves  to  turn  his  corn-mill ;  confe- 
quently,  the  mill  flops  ;  but  in  its  dead,  he  imme- 
diately erects  another  which  turns  with  the  wind. 
Coin  is  the  water,  bank  paper  is  the  wind,  and 
both  are  equally  well  calculated  for  the  ufe  they  are 
put  to. 


CHAP.     IV. 

Of  the  State  of  public  Credit  in  France  before  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  a7id  of  the  Sentiment  of  the  great 
Richlieu  upon  that  Subjecl. 

TTAVING  laid  before  my  reader  the  fentiments     ^^y""^* 
ofDavenant  on  the  fubjecl  of  public  credit,    — ^-/— 
which  were  analogous  to  the  flate  of  England  in  his 
time,  it  may  be  inltrudive  to  compare  them  with 
thofe  of  another  very  great  man,  in  a  rival  nation  j 
I  mean  the  cardinal  de  Richlieu. 

The  conftitution  of  Great  Britain  at  prefent.  Is 
pretty  much  what  it  was  in  Davenant's  time :  and 

that 
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BOOK      that  of  France  does  not  differ  widely  from  v;hat  it 

IV.  .    ^ 

^....^^^Jm.^    was  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIIL 

Britain  and  France  are  two  nations,  rivals  in 
every  thing  worthy  of  emulation,  and  fmiilar  in 
thofe  diftreifes  which  are  the  infeparable  concomi- 
tants of  modern  ambition,  debts  and  taxes. 

i^s  long  as  the  conftitution  of  the  two  govern- 
ments fhall  (land  as  at  prefent,  Britain  will  con- 
ilantly  have  the  advantage  in  borrowing  money : 
France  will  have  it  in  paying  off  her  debts.  It  is 
this  contrafl  which  engages  me  to  enter  into  the  fol- 
lowing detail.  I  confider  it  not  only  as  a  piece  of 
hiftorical  curiofity,  but  as  a  fubject  of  profound  re- 
flexion, from  which  much  inflrudion  may  be 
gathered. 

The  fate  of  kingly  power  was  decided,  both  in 
Britain  and  in  France,  much  about  the  fame  time. 
In  France,  it  was  fupported  by  Cardinal  de  Richlieu  ; 
in  Britain,  it  was  broken  to  pieces  under  Charles  I. 

Before  that  time  there  was  no  fixed  form  of  go- 
vernment eftablifned  in  either  country  ;  nor  can  ever 
a  regular  conftitution  take  place  any  where,  until  the 
mechanifm  of  a  flate  become  fo  complex  as  to  render 
changes  extremely  difficult.  This  is  becoming  the 
cafe  more  and  more  every  day :  and  upon  this  and 
nothing  elfe  will  depend  the  (lability  of  our  prefent 
forms. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  fcntiments  of  a 
great  minifler,  delivered  in  writing  by  himfelf,  in 
his  political  teRament ;  the  authenticity  of  which 
would  never  have  been  called  in  queflion,  had  the 
matter  it  contains  been  properly  attended  to,  and 
well  underflood. 

It 
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It  Is  In  the  7th  paragraph  of  the  9th  chapter  of  the     c  u^'v  p. 

teftament,  where  the  Cardinal  fhews  his  ability  in    ^ . — ' 

paying  off  the  debts  of  France  :  and  in  going  through 
the  fubjocc,  he  cafually  has  thrown  out  in  other 
parts  of  his  work  feveral  things,  which  enable  us  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  if  ate  of  taxes,  and  of  the 
effedls  they  were  found  to  produce  in  his  time. 

"  It  is  pedanti^,"  fays  he  "  to  maintain  that  a 
"  prince  has  no  right  to  draw  money  from  his  fub- 
"  jecfs,  and  that  he  ought  to  content  himfelf  with 
*'  the  pofTeffion  of  their  hearts.  None,  however, 
"  but  tlatterers,  the  pefl  of  fociety,  can  maintain, 
"  that  he  may  draw  from  them,  juftly,  whatever  he 
"  thinks  fit ;  and  that  his  right  extends,  in  this 
"  particular,  as  far  as  his  will.'* 

The  taxes  of  France  at  this  time  had  been  aug- 
mented far  beyond  their  due  proportion ;  and  this 
had  produced  many  ftrange  and  contradidory  phe- 
nomena ;  which,  as  we  Ihall  now  fee,  mifled  the 
Cardinal  in  many  refpecls  ;  becaufe  his  experience 
was  not  fufficlent  to  enable  him  to  difcover  the  caufej 
of  them. 

"  The  augmentation  of  impofitions  on  the  peo- 
"  pie,"  fays  he,  "  does  the  King  as  much  hurt  by 
"  raifmg  prices,  as  to  compenfate  all  he  can  gain."  If 
we  fuppofe  that  the  exchequer  gained  by  the  aug- 
mentation ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  tax,  when  in« 
creafed,  reall)  brought  in  more  than  before,  and 
raifed  prices  proportionally ;  then  the  King  could 
lofe  his  proportional  part  only,  but  never  the  whole 
augmentation.  If  the  tax,  by  being  augmented, 
produced  lefs  than  before,  which  was  often  the  cafe, 
jhen  he  mud  have  loft  by  a  diminution  upon  his  in- 
come. 
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ROOK     come,  not  by  the  rife  of  prices.     But  this  lalt  was 

,_,--!-,_,    not  the  cafe  ;  becaufe  deficiencies  of  this  kind  never 

fall  upon  the  King,  but  upon  the  farmers  of  the  tax. 

The  true  reafon  was,  that  the  King  paid  mofl;  of 
his  expences  by  affignments  upon  the  taxes ;  and 
then,  no  doubt,  the  higher  they  were  raifed,  and  the 
more  difficult  they  were  to  recover,  the  dearer  every 
undertaking  would  cofl  the  King. 

This  reafoning  upon  the  pffcd:  of  taxes  fhews, 
that  at  that  time  the  dodrine  of  them  was  not  well 
underflood.  No  wonder  :  theory  is  not  fufficient 
to  lay  open  political  confequences,  even  to  the  great- 
eft  genius.  All  our  information  as  to  thele  matters 
arifes  from  experience,  and  all  our  inftrudion  from 
our  attention  and  retledlion. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  he  mentions,  almoft  in  the 
fame  place,  an  effe6t  of  the  increafe  of  taxes,  which 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  former, 

"  Confumption,"  fays  he,  "  diminifiies,  as  taxes 
augment." 

This  is  a  contingent,  but  not  a  neceifary  confe- 
quence,  as  we  have  feen,  and  muft  have  the  efiedl 
of  lowering  prices. 

I  mention  thefe  particulars,  to  fliow  only  how 
little  this  great  man  had  Itudied  the  principles  of 
taxation,  or  underftood  the  caufes  of  thofc  phazno- 
mena  which  he  faw  arifing  from  them. 

Such  contrary  effefts  could  not  fail  to  be  felt, 
when  taxes  were  raifed  in  the  manner  ufual  at  that 
time,  and  when  no  method  was  contrived  for  aug- 
menting the  currency. 

In  Richlieu's  time  the  cuftom  was  to  treat  with 
the  par/ /fans,  as  ihev  were  called,  or  undertakers 

for 
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for  the  farm  of  taxes ;  and  for  a  fum  of  money,     c  u  a  p. 

valued  at  a  certain  interefl:,  to  give  them  a  right  to    ■_^^l.._f 

levy  certain  impofitions  on   the  people,  elteemed 

equivalent  to  the  money,  and  to  the  rate  agreed 

upon ;  fome  in  one  province,  fome  in  another,  as 

parties  could  agree.     Then  the  partifans  fell  to  work 

with  the  people,   and  committed  the  mod  horrid 

extortions.     In  the  4th  §.  of  his  fourth  chapter,  he 

fays,  "  The  abufe  is  carried  fuch  a  length,  as  to  be 

"  quite  infupportable,  and  muft  end  in  the  ruin  of 

"  the  llate  ;  the  people  are  plundered,  not  taxed  ; 

"  fortunes  are  made  by  rapine,  not  indurtry  :  ufmg 

"  the  partifans  like  fpunges  is  very  jufl ;  but  liable, 

"  on  the  other  hand,  to  great  abufe,  when  not  con- 

*'  du£ted  with  moderation  and  juftice."     This  was 

a  very  dilTerent  fyftem  of  taxation  from  that  carried 

on  in  England  in  Davenant*s  time,  and  muft  have 

produced  effects  very  diiiimilar. 

But  it  may  be  afkcd,  if  in  this  cafe  thefc  parti- 
fans in  France  had  found  out  means  of  raifmg  mo- 
ney, far  beyond  the  King's  intention  ;  what  pre- 
vented the  Cardinal  from  examhiing  into  fuch 
means,  and  from  ufing  them  in  a  gentle  and  equi- 
table manner,  to  the  extent  only  of  fatisfying  the 
creditors  for  the  money  lent  by  them  ? 

In  thofe  days  feveral  difficulties  occured,  which 
rendered  this  expedient  impracticable. 

Firfl,  The  partifans  would  lend  in  no  other  way ; 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  King  as  a 
debtor  :  his  credit  was  not  well  eltabliflied  ;  and  by 
having  the  direct  adminiftration  of  the  tax,  they  con- 
fidered  themfelves  as  more  fecure. 

Secondly,  Had  the  King  levied  the  money  on  the 
6  people. 


IV. 
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BOOK  people,  and  been  paymafter  to  the  creditors  himfelf, 
there  would  have  been  no  gains  for  the  partlians  but 
what  were  ftipulated  :  had  they  exaded  more  than 
legal  intereft,  they  expofed  themfelves  to  the  danger 
of  being  punilhed  as  ufurers  ;  and  confequently 
they  would  not  lend.  So,  by  deHvering  up  the 
people  to  be  plundered,  the  King  made  a  better  bar- 
gain, he  thought,  than  any  other  way  ;  and  if  the 
partifans  plundered  the  people,  the  Cardinal  plun- 
dered them  in  his  turn. 

Tliirdly,  At  this  time  there  were  not,  as  now, 
merchants  of  extenfive  credit,  and  fair  charafter, 
who  ferve  as  interpofed  perfons  for  the  whole  mo- 
neyed interefl  of  Europe,  and  who  can  fill  a  fubfcrip- 
tion  for  millions  with  a  fmgle  name. 

The  partifans  themfelves,  as  the  Cardinal  obferves, 
had  frequently  neither  money  or  credit  at  fetting 
out :  but  by  parcelling  their  undertaking  into  many 
hands,  they  got  together  what  was  neceffary.  Thus 
the  fubaltern  affociates  were  in  a  moment,  like  16- 
cufts,  fpread  over  the  whole  face  of  the  kingdom, 
and  plundering  went  on  in  every  quarter. 

This  reprefcnts  a  quite  different  fyftem  of  credit 
from  what  we  fee  eftablifhed,  even  in  France,  at 
prefent ;  where  the  tax-gatherers  are  flill  loudly 
complained  of,  though  much  more  than  they  de- 
ferve.  The  mode  of  raifing  the  taxes  is  now  moft 
cxadly  fpecified  by  the  king ;  and  nothing  more 
can  be  exacted  than  according  to  the  plan  laid 
down  ;  but  in  every  cafe  fevere  penalties  are  impofed 
upon  frauds :  thefe  when  levied,  are  accounted  for  to 
the  farmers  ;  but  when  compounded  for  under 
hand,  fnik  into  private  men's  pockets. 

In 
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In  a  country  luherc  taxes  are  rightly  e/?iib/ij/jcd,     chap, 
induflrious  people  have  no  occafion  to  indemnify    ^ 
themfclves  by  fraud  for  the  taxes  they  pay ;  they 
have   a  more  certain  method  of  being  refunded. 
This  fhall  be  explained  in  its  proper  place. 

By  this  method  of  oppreffion  in  the  Cardinal's 
time,  a  great  part  of  the  odium  was  removed  from 
the  King,  and  call  upon  the  partifans.  The  people 
refembied  a  dog  which  bites  the  flick  which  he  has 
been  itruck  with  inftead  of  biting  him  who  holds  it  *. 

I  have  now  faid  enough  to  point  out  the  method 
of  borrowing  money  in  France  at  that  time,  from 
which  the  nature  of  the  fecurity  may  eafily  be  ga- 
thered. 

The  Cardinal,  upon  the  fiippofition  of  an  ap- 
proaching peace,  enters  into  the  plan  for  paying  off 
what  had  been  contracted.  He  was  refolved  to  pre- 
fer vc 

*  Thus  were  taxes  eftablifhed  in  Frarice,  in  fpight  of  the  great 
averlion  of  that  nation  to  them.  The  exigencies  of  the  ftate 
were  apparent ;  Princes  were  confidered  as  under  an  abfokite 
necefllty  to  find  money  at  any  rate  ;  they  appeared  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  unrelenting  ufurers,  who  became  the  execration  of  the 
people,  to  whofe  fury  they  were  fometimes  delivered  over,  when 
ftripped  of  their  wealth  :  the  people  were  now  and  then  relieved 
of  a  part  of  their  burthen  ;  the  tax  remained  under  milder  ma- 
nagement, formed  an  addition  to  the  King's  revenue,  and  ferved 
as  a  fund  for  future  emergencies. 

But  the  nature  of  man  is  fuch,  that  the  more  he  grows  in 
wealth,  the  more  the  defire  of  fpending  it  increafes.  Thus  the 
fund  provided  for  unforefcen  emergencies,  is  infenfibly  incorpo- 
rated with  that  which  is  appropriated  for  the  current  fervice  of 
the  ftate. 

Nothing  however  is  more  certain  than  that  in  time  of  war,  far 
greater  fums  are  required  than  any  people  can  pay,  without 
contracting  debts. 

Is 
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BOOK     ferve  credit  (for  even  at  that  time,  the  confequence 
:    of  this  great  engine  was  fufficiently  felt  by  this  great 
man)  but  he  was   determined  to  relieve  the  people; 
and  to  get  rid  of  the  debts. 

After  a  lon^j  detail  concerninn^  all  the  branches 

o  o 

of  the  revenue,  and  after  fliewing  how  they  might 
be  improved,  he  draws  out  a  general  (late  of  them, 
and  of  the  debts  affeding  them  ;  and  then  adds, 
"  The  total  revenue  of  the  kingdom  amounts  to 
near  80  millions ;"  (the  filver  was  then  at  27  livres 
10  fols  the  marc  fine,  which,  valued  at  2/.  4.?. 
fterling,  makes  the  80  millions  worth  above  6  mil- 
lions fterling)  "  of  which  there  is  above  45  millions 
"  engaged  for  the  debts.  I  will  anfwer,  that  by 
*'  good  management,  this  immenfe  load  of  debts, 
"  which  feems  to  be  the  ruin  of  the  King,  fliall  turn 
*'  out  to  his  eafe  and  opulence.  Some  imagine  it 
*'  would  be  a  right  meafure  to  free  the  if  ate  entirely 
''  of  her  burthen,  (a  general  fpunge)  but  as  die 
"  cannot,  certainly,  fupport  all  the  burthen,  fo  nei- 
*'  ther  does  reafon  dictate  that  (he  fhould  be  entirely 
"  fet  free."  No  modern  ftatefman  could  form  a 
better  judgment  of  things.     The  Cardinal's  ideas 

Is  it  not  then  iiidifpenfibly  necefTary,  either,  firft.  To  have  a 
fum  locked  up  in  trcafure  ?  Or,  fecondly,  A  fund  appropriated, 
to  borrow  upon  in  time  of  war,  which  may  ferve  to  pay  off  the 
debts  in  time  of  peace  ?  Or,  thirdly,  To  borrow  Upon  the  fti- 
pulation  of  an  annual  payment,  which  may,  in  a  certain  number 
of  years,  acquit  both  interell  and  principal  ? 

The  firft  is  the  plan  of  tlie  King  of  Pruflia  ;  the  fecond  that 
of  England  ;  the  third  is,  in  a  good  meafure,  that  of  France  : 
Holland  borrows  no  more,  and  pays  as  fhc  can  what  flic  owes  ; 
Spain  lives  on  her  income ;  and  Aullria  remained  in  the  old  way 
till  very  lately,  without  credit,  and  confequently  without  large 
debts. 

arc 
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arejuRand  profound;  and  it  is  afloniihing  how  a  chap. 
man  uninflrucled  by  our  experience  fnould  fee  fo  ■_^^^_- 
far  into  remote  confequenccs. 

He  next  lays  down  dilFerent  fchemes  for  paying 
the  debts,  upon  the  return  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 
They  are  all  arbitrary,  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  ftrmdard  of  EnQ-lilli  ideas  of  credit.  But  if  we 
abftrad  from  one  expedient  lately  difcovered,  to  wit, 
the  diniinifliing  the  intereft,  and  allowing  the  capi- 
tals to  remain,  I  doubt  whether  any  modern  ftatef- 
nian  could  difcover  any  other  than  thofe  which  the 
Cardinal  has  propofcd. 

A  preliminary  ftep  to  all  his  fchemes  was,  by  an 
acl  ofpcivsr^  to  reduce  the  debts  which  bore  a  higher 
intereft,  to  that  of  the  16  penny,  or  to  a  little  more 
than  6  per  cent.  This  method  of  reduction  has 
conftantly  been  and  is  ftill  prailifed  in  France. 

Then  he  propofes  to  enter  into  an  account  with 
the  creditors  for  the  funis  they  had  received ;  and 
to  confider  whatever  they  had  obtained  above  the 
legal  intereft,  as  payments  in  part  of  the  capital. 

This  fcheme  however  he  rejects,  upon  examina- 
tion, lie  fays  it  is  agreeable  to  equity ;  but  that  it 
would  have  the  effecl  of  totally  deftroying  all  credit 
for  the  future. 

The  fecond  expedient  was,  to  reimburfe  the  cre- 
ditors the  films  which  they  really  had  paid  for  the 
annuities  afligrted  to  them :  but  this  he  found  to  be 
impoftible  to  verify  ;  bccaufe  they  had  had  the  ad- 
drefs  to  fpecify,  in  their  contrads,  fums  far  exceed- 
ing what  they  really  had  paid.  For  this  reafon  he 
rejects  the  fecond  expedient  alfo  ;  and  adopts  a  third, 
as  the  beft  plan  of  any  for  paying  off  the  debts. 

Vol.  IV.  '      D  This 
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Koj)K  This  was,  to  value  the  capitals  at  what  they  then 
fold  for  ill  the  market,  before  the  peace  was  con- 
cluded. 

This  method  appeared  to  the  Cardinal  the  moft 
equitable,  at  lead  he  fays  fo,  and  the  only  one  prac- 
ticable; but  in  my  opinion  it  was  the  moft  arbitrary 
of  the  three ;  the  mofl  liable  to  abufe,  and  the  moft 
oppofite  to  the  principles  of  public  credit,  as  at  pre- 
fent  eftabliihed :  and  yet  it  is  a  thought,  which, 
when  conduQied  with  juftice,  may  upon  fome  occa- 
fions  anfwer  excellent  purpofes,  as  I  fhall  obferve 
in  a  proper  place. 

Had  he  adopted  the  frrft  expedient,  of  afcertain- 
ing  the  value  of  the  real  advance,  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance of  juftice  ;  becaufe  the  creditors  were  there- 
by reprefented  as  ufurers ;  and  by  repaying  them 
what  they  had  advanced,  by  the  enjoyment  of  an 
income  above  the  legal  intereft,  he  treated  them 
with  more  indulgence  than  the  laws  allow  betvveea 
private  perfons. 

Could  he,  according  to  the  fecond  fcheme,  have 
difcovered  e.tadly  the  funis  which  had  been  paid 
for  the  annuities  given,  and  offered  reimburfements 
upon  this  footing,  lefs  could  have  b.en  faid  againft 
it ;  becaufe  the  nieiuioning  of  more  in  the  contract 
than  what  had  been  paid,  was  a  palpable  fraud 
againft  the  King. 

The  third  method,  which  the  Cardinal  approves 
of,  contains  this  piece  of  great  injuftice,  that  the 
antient  creditors  of  the.ftate  who  had  paid  12  years 
purchafe  for  their  contrads,  that  is,  thofe  who  had 
lent  at  about  8  per  cent,  might  by  this  fcheme  be 
paid  oft"  with  one  half  of  what  they  originally  paid. 

If 
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If  it  be  anfwered,  that  nothing  is  worth  more  than     ch^a  r. 

what  it  can  bring  ;   I  anfwer,  that  it  may  be  worth ,-w 

more  than  \\hat  it  can  bring  at  a  particular  time. 
Durinn;  a  war,  an  annuity  which  had  been  bought 
at  12  years  purchafe  in  time  of  peace,  will  fall  to 
five,  provided  annuities  can  then  be  bought  at  this 
rate.  The  new  loans  conftantly  regulate  the  value 
of  the  old'  capitals ;  but  upon  a  return  of  peace,  they 
will  rife  to  the  origin-d  value. 

Another  injudice  -here  was,  that  a  minifter,  by 
borrowing  afum  at  a  very  high  intereit,  at  the  time 
he  wanted  to  fet  a  value  on  the  old  capitals,  might 
fink  their  value.  i\nd,  in  the  third  place,  the 
greatefl  injuflice  of  aJl  confided  in  this,  that  the 
Cardinal  had  no  thoughts  of  any  real  reimburfement, 
as  we  flvdll  {cQ  by  what  follows. 

There  was,  at  this  time,  one  clafs  of  annuities 
conitituted  at  8  per  cent.  Thefe  he  propcfed  to 
reduce  to  6  per  cent,  as  above,  by  his  preliminary 
operation.  Such  annuities  fold  at  that  time  for  five 
years  purchafe.  I'hefe,  fays  the  Cardinal,  icf  muf» 
f.x  at  this  i-alue  ;  and  by  allowing  the  proprietors  to 
enjoy  them  for  y  |  years,  the  capital  and  intereft 
will  be  paid  oiF. 

Other  annuities  confiituted  upon  the  tai/Ie  fuld 
for  fix  years  purchafe,  which,  by  the  fame  rule, 
were  to  be  paid  ofi'  in  8  |  years. 

The  annuities  and  other  .debts  chareed  at  that 
time  upon  the  faille  alone,  amounted  to  26  millions 
a  year ;  and  by  this  fcheme,  the  whole  was  to  be 
paid  off  in  8  t  years. 

,Eefides  thefe,  there  were  engagements  upon  other 
branches  cf  the  revenue,  which  fold  at  different 
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BOOK  prices.  All  were  to  be  fet  upon  a  proportional 
_^^-.^.  footing.  The  annuities  which  fold  the  deareft,  were 
at  7  I  years  purchafe  ;  which  were  to  be  paid  in 
1 1  i  years. 

Thus,  by  the  Cardinal's  fcheme,  the  debts  of 
France,  which  at  that:  time  bore  of  intereil  about 
A.!^  millions,  were  entirely  to  be  paid  off,  in  12 
years,  without  any  new  impofition  ;  and  when  this 
was  concluded,  the  lands  were  to  be  difcharged  of 
26  millions  of  yearly  failk,  near  two  millions  fler- 
ling,  and  the  King  was  to  have  a  clear  revenue  ot 
53  millions,  or  about  4  miUions  of  our  money, 
w^hich  with  the  26  millions  taken  ofl'the  taii/e,  make 
79  millions  ;  the  total  amount  of  the  French  revenue 
at  that  time. 

I  Ihail  now  point  out  the  characieiiftic  differences 
!)etw^een  the-  principles  upon  Vv'hich  the  credit  of 
ICnidand  and  France  were  eltabliflied,  at  the  two 
periods  of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking. 

Were  two  fuch  writers  asDavenant  and  Richlieu 
to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  age,  and  at  a  time  when 
r.ngland  and  France  were  engaged  in  contracting 
del)ts,  the  contrafi  would  have  been  flronger ;  but 
as  it  is,  it  fults  our  purpofe.  The  debts  contracfcd 
in  France  from  1708,  when  credit  fell,  to  the  end 
of  the  war  in  1714,  were  in  confequence  of  rapine 
and  extortion,  as  in  Richlieu's  time :  and  the  ope- 
rations upon  them,  ahcr  the  peac^  of  Utrecht,  rt- 
iemble  thofe  of  Richlieu  in  fome  very  material  cir- 
cumllances.  Such  as,  7?/;//,  That  all  the  debts 
were  then,  by  an  aft  of  power,  put  at  4  per  cent. 
without  any  regard  to  the  original  ftipulations. 
^ecoiidh.  That  wJjat  the  Cardinal  defpaired  of  ac- 

complifiiing. 
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coinplifliing,  the  Regent  undertook,  and  executed, 
at  a  great  expence  to  the  King,  and  with  great  in- 
jullice  to  ma«y  individuals. 

He  eitablifhed  a  commillion,  called  the  i7,7/,  to 
inquire  into  the  unfunded  debts,  which  amounted 
to  60 D  milHons.  His  intention  was,  to  ditcover  the 
etiective  funis  which  had  been  paid  for  tlic  grounds 
of  debt.  The  mod  favourable  clafles  of  thefe  debts 
confifted  in  arrears  or  pay  to  the  army,  indemnities 
for  pillage,  and  the  like,  conftituted  by  notes  ifllied 
from  the  office  called  the  cxtraoi'dinaires  dcs  guerres, 
which  were  diminifncd  '- ;  the  fecond  clafs  was  di- 
minii'iicd  :  ;  the  third  clafs  •'  ;  and  the  lad  of  all, 
namely  funis  due  to  brokers,  ufurers,  Sjc.  were  di- 
minifhed  t. 

But  alas  !  there  was  not  the  lead  (liadow  of  jufiice 
in  this  operation  ;  becaufe  long  before  the  'vifa  was 
cftablifiied,  moft  of  the  grounds  of  thofe  debts  had 
circulated  from  hand  to  hand,  under  the  greatefl 
difcredit :  fo  that  the  real  fufferers  were  by  that  time 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  indemnity  offered  ;  and  the 
ufurers  and  brokers  who  had  bought  them  up,  were 
really  thofe  who  made  fortunes  by  them.  The  Car- 
dinal's  plan  of  paying  at  the  felling  price,  would 
have  proved,  in  this  particular  cafe^  more  rational, 
and  more  according  to  equity,  than  any  other  :  fo 
greatly  do  circumliances  influence  our  decifions  in 
all  political  matters ! 

By  the  infa^  the  6od  millions  were  reduced  to 
250  millions,  and  put  at  ^.pcr  cent,  like  all  the  other 
debts,  as  has  been  obferved  in  a  former  chapter. 
At  firft,  no  plan  was  propofed,  for  paying  oiF  the 
capitals  j  but  a  fum  was  appropriated,  though  very 
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B  o  OK  ill  p^id,  for  dlfcharglng  the  intereft.  We  have  dif- 
cufied  fuiiiciently  the  famous  operations  of  the  Mii- 
fiuppi ;  by  which  an  attempt  v/as  made  to  throw 
the  whole  national  debt  on  the  company  of  the  In- 
dies ;  and  we  have  feen  how  it  mifgave. 

'I'he  diftance,  therefore,  of  Richlieu's  time,  fi-om 
Davenant's,  occafions  very  little  deception  in  com- 
paring the  principles  of  French  and  Englifii  credit : 
and  when  we  come  to  examine  the  prefent  flate  of 
this  queflion,  I  am  afraid  we  fliall  find,  enough  of 
the  old  fyflem  flill  remaining,  in  France,  to  verify 
my  obfervation,  that  the  French  have  the  advantage 
in  paying  their  debts  ;  the  Englifh,  in  contracting 
them.  V\^here  the  balance  of  advantage  may  lie, 
will  be  the  fubjeft  of  more  fpeculation. 

The  firfl  efifential  difference  I  nnd  between  the 
credit  of  France  and  that  of  England,  in  the  two 
periods  we  are  confideiing,  relates  to  the  coin.  In 
the  firft,  the  value  of /V  had  been  very  well  preferved  : 
no  confiderable  alteration  had  been  made  upon  if, 
from  1602  to  1636,  that  the  Cardinal  raifed  the 
denomination  of  the  marc  of  fine  filver,  from  22 
livres  to  27  livres  10  fols,  as  has  been  faid.  Whereas 
from  the  revolution,  until  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
bank  in  1691^,  the  coin  had  fulfered  in  England  a 
debafement,  from  clipping,  of  near  50  per  cent. 
This  circumftance,  more  than  any  other,  afleckd 
the  credit  of  England,  and  increafed  the  expence  of 
Kinn-  William's  war.  In  Richlieu's  time,  circula* 
tlon  and  trade  had  made  more  progrefs  in  France 
than  in  England  at  tlie  time  Davenant  lived.  The 
revenue  left  by  Henry  the  Fourth  was  double  to  that 
of  England  at  tlie  revolution  :  and,  in  general,  tli>- 

inconir 
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income  of  the  Kinfj^s  of  France  had  far  exceeded     chap. 

^.  .  ,  IV. 

that  of  the  Kings  of  England,  for  many  reigns  be-    > ^.-^e*-- 

iore  that  of  the  great  Henry.  Borrowing  alfo,  up- 
on a  iixed  and  permanent  intereft,  had  been  known 
in  France  fo  far  back  as  Francis  the  Firft. 

I'his  Prince  was  the  firff,  I  find,  who  contracted 
a  regular  debt,  at  perpetual  inrered,  upon  the  town- 
houfe  of  Paris,  at  about  8  per  cent,  when  the  legal 
interefl:  in  England,  under  his  contemporary  Henry^ 
the  Eighth,  was  10  per  cent. 

The  predeceflbr  of  Francis,  Louis  XII.  had  oi 
grofs  revenue,  charged  with  his  debts,  which  eat 
up  near  one  half,  above  2,500,000  /.  fterling.  Du- 
tot,  Reflez.  Pol.  Vol.  L  p.  204.  Francis  L  left  to 
his  fucceflbr  in  1 546,  a  grofs  revenue  of  2,685,3  ^ 4  ^* 
P.erling,  and  of  nett  income  2,287,998/.  according 
to  Dutot  and  M.  de  Sulli. 

Lender  Henry  IL  and  Francis  IL  the  grofs  revenue 
flood  at  about  2,618,000  /.  flerling. 

Under  Charles  the  IXth,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  difcover  any  thing  which  can  be  relied  upon : 
but  his  fuccelTor  Henry  IIL  according  to  Sulli,  had, 
in  1 58 1,  a  revenue  of  3,250,000/.  flerling,  and 
left  only  about  1 6  millions  of  livres  of  debt,  which 
was  no  great  fum. 

To  this  Henry  IV.  fucceeded ;  and  by  the  capa- 
city and  unwearied  application  of  his  great  minifter 
]\I.  de  Sulli,  it  was  raifed  to  above  fix  millions  fler- 
ling, at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. 
This  revenue,  by  his  wars  and  expences,  was  left 
greatly  incumbered;  but  Hill  the  taxes  were  eflablifhed 
which  brought  it  in  ;  and  fo  early  in  the  reign  of 
his  fuccefTor  Louis  XIV.  as  the  year  1683,  his  revc- 
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Bo^K  nue  extended  to  no  lefs  than  9,182,914/.  Her- 
ling^  according  to  Dutot.  Reflex.  Pol.  Vol.  11. 
p.  256*. 

Let  any  man,  acquainted  in  the  leaH:  with  the 
hiflory  of  England,  examine  the  fixed  revenue  there, 
under  Kenry  VIL  and  VIIL  Edward,  Mary,  and 
Elifabeth,  and  their  fucceffbrs,  down  to  the  revolu- 
tion-; and  they  will  evidently  fee  the  great  difpro- 
portion  of  wealth,  proceeding  from  taxes,  in  the 
one  and  the  other  kingdom. 

From  thefe  facls  I  conclude,  that  debts  and  taxes 
in  France  were  much  more  familiarly  knov^n  in 
Richlieu's  time,  than  poflibly  they  could  be  in  Eng- 
land when  Davenant  wrote. 

Public  credit  had  long  grov/n  up  in  that  kingdom, 
under  the  hard  influence  of  regal  power  :  whereas 
in  this  it  had  fprung  up  lately,  under  the  protection 
of  liberty,  and  a  mofl  limited  authority. 

To  this  caufe  I  afcribe  the  difierence  we  find  be- 
tween the  principles  of  Englifli  and  French  credit; 
and  to  an  eWedi  limilar  to  the  caufe  I  afcribe  the  gi- 
gantic fteps  by  which  Britain  has  outflripped  her 
powerful  rival  in  the  erLablifliment  of  her  credit, 
fmce  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

It  is  folly  to  prophecy,  I  know ;  but  I  may  be 
allowed  to  conjedure,  that  the  fame  caufes  wliich 
have  raifed  the  credit  of  this  nation  to  fuch  an  ama- 
zing height,  will  either  force  the  French  from  their 
old  principles,  or  they  will,  fome  time  or  other, 
bury  her  credit  in  the  duff. 

*  Thcfc  fums  arc  all  converted  into  llerliujr,  according  to  tlic 
value  of  the  French  livrc  at  the  different  periods  here  mentioned. 

Had 
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Had  one  half  of  the  afts  of  power  been  exerted  c  ha  p. 
with  us,  wh.ich  have  been  fo  familiar  in  France  :  had 
half  the  liberties  been  taken,  in  tampering  with  the 
claims  of  creditors ;  a  total  bankruptcy  would  long 
ere  now  have  been  the  confequencc  :  but  in  Britain 
credit  is  young  ;  and  has  been  tenderly  reared.  In 
France  flie  is  oid,  and  has  been  accuftomed  for  many 
ages  to  rougher  ufage.  But  example  works  won- 
derful effeds,  efpecially  when  nations  live  together 
in  this  gi-eat  European  fociety ;  and  the  advantages 
of  a  fecurity  to  be  depended  on  will  every  day  more 
aiid  more  engage  the  moneyed  interefi:  to  prefer  this 
to  any  violent  and  precarious  profits. 

How  nicely  does  Davenant  employ  political  arith- 
metic, in  order  to  make  true  efHmates  of  the  taxes 
to  be  impofed,  and  appropriated  for  a  term  of  years, 
lor  extinguifliing  principal  and  intereft.  How  ex- 
actly has  the  account  between  the  {late  and  the  bank 
been  carried  on  from  1695,  to  this  day  ?  How  faith- 
fully have  all  parliamentary  engagements  been  ob- 
ferved?  When,  in  1749,  a  mod:  natural  operation 
was  performed,  to  reduce  the  intereft  of  the  delM: 
of  Great  Britain,  by  gentle  fteps,  from  4  to  3  -per 
cent,  what  an  outcry  did  it  make  ?  although  an  al- 
ternative was  left  to  the  creditors,  either  to  receive 
an  a£tual  reimburfement,  or  to  accept  of  the  new 
terms.  The  credit  of  Great  Britain  muft  have  ap- 
peared to  France  in  the  light  of  a  pettifli  child,  edu- 
cated  in  the  houfe  of  a  too  indulgent  parent :  her 
own  is  not  treated  with  fuch  gentlenefs ;  and  when 
our  money-jobbers  try  their  hand  at  Paris,  and  meet 
with  difappointments  from  unexpefted  arrets  of  coun- 
cil \  to  prevent  the  laugh  going  againft  them,  for 

truding 
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BOOK  trufling  to  the  credit  of  France,  they  turn  it  off  by  a 
jeft,  and  pretend  that  they  were  only  playing  as  at 
the  Groom-Porter's,  or  in  Change-Alley. 

In  a  word,  what  would  totally  ruin  the  credit  of 
England,  does  not  equally  affect  that  of  France. 
An  ad  of  power  there^,  no  doubt,  throws  a  damp 
upon  it  for  a  time ;  and  if  that  act  of  power  take 
place  at  a  critical  jun6lurc,  it  may  coft  her  very 
dear ;  as  it  lately  coil  her  the  continent  of  North 
America;  which,  1  think,  was  fold  for  32  millions, 
withheld  from  her  creditors,  for  a  Ihort  time,  in  the 
end  of  1759.  But  this  acl  of  power,  and  many 
others  fuice,  have  not  ruined  the  credit  of  France  : 
many  trufl  her  flill ;  thole  who  purchafe  in  her 
funds,  at  prefent,  expevft  only  feveral  per  cent,  more 
than  common  intereft,  as  a  premium  for  the  in- 
furance  of  her  good  faith,  until  fhe  recovers  her  mer- 
cantile reputation  *.  ^ 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  the  prefent  Jiate  cf  public  Credit  in  Great  Britain. 

TT7E  have,  in  a  preceeding  chapter,  given  a  ge- 
neral  view  of  the  (late  of  public  credit  in  Enp^- 


c  H  A  p. 

V. 


public  credit  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  end  of  the  laft  century.  In  this,  I  fhall 
briefly  run  through  the  mod  remarkable  revolutions, 

*  Money  inveiled  in  the  French  funds,  anno  1766,  will  bring 
the  purchafer  6  per  cent.  This  1  conlider  as  J^ per  cent,  for  the 
intereft,  and  2  per  cent,  premium  for  the  ri/lc  ;  and  were  (he  now 
to  borrow  any  confiderablc  fums,  1  fuppofe  the  infurance  would 
rife  in  proportion. 

both 
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both  In  fentiments  and  events,  which  have  fucceeded     chap. 
fince  that  time.  ^^^^.^-m^ 

At  the  revohition  the  revenue  of  England  was 
about  two  milHons  flerling,  afte(5ted  by  two  debts. 
The  firft  was  called  the  bankers  debt,  contraded 
by  Charles  IL  and,  by  letters  patent,  charged  upon 
his  hereditaiT  excife,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
1,300,000/.  This  debt  was  arbitrarily  reduced  to 
one  half,  in  the  lafl  years  of  King  William,  and 
put  at  6  per  cait.  perpetual  annuity,  to  commence 
no  fooner  than  1706.  The  other  was  a  debt  of 
60,000  /.  due  to  that  Prince's  fervants,  neglected 
to  be  paid  by  his  fucceflbr,  and  difcharged  after  the 
revolution. 

At  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  the  national  debt  a- 
mounted  to  about  20  millions.  The  branches  of 
taxes  fubfifting  at  the  revolution,  and  continued  till 
then,  produced  no  more  than  about  800,000/. ;  but 
by  additional  taxes  laid  on  in  the  reign  of  King  Wil- 
liam, the  whole  revenue  extended  to  3,3  1^5,499/. 
of  which  above  one  million  was  to  ceafe  before 
1 700,  as  has  been  faid.  This  reduced  the  reve- 
nue, at  the  beginning  of  Qj.ieen  Anne's  reign,  to 
nearly  what  it  had  been  at  the  revolution  :  out  of 
which  if  we  deduct  the  intereft  of  the  national  debt 
then  fubfifting,  and  the  expence  of  the  civil  lift, 
we  ftiall  difcover  the  extent  of  the  funds  prepared 
for  engaging  in  the  war  with  France  ;  and  then 
by  comparing  the  ftate  of  the  nation  at  her  ac- 
reftion,  with  what  it  was  at  her  death,  we  fhell 
form  a  general  notion  of  the  progrefs  of  credit  at 
(hat  period. 

The 
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The  revenue  of  England  at  the  acceffion  of  Queen 
Anne  may  be  ftated  at  about       -       -     2  272  000 

The  debts  fubfifting  on  the 
31ft  of  December  1 70 1 5  were  6748780 


Upon  which  the  annual 
terefl  was 
Queen  Anne's  civil  lifl* 


interefl  v\as  -  -  ^6616^ 

600  00c 


Which  two  films  amount- 
ing to I  166  165 

Being  deducted  from  the  revenue, 

there  will  remain  for  the  current  fer- 

vice  of  the  (late  -  -  -         1  105835 

What  the  exact  amount  of  the  revenue  of  Eng- 
land was  at  the  death  of  the  Queen,  I  cannot  juflly 
fay.  But  as  it  may  be  comprehended  under  the 
three  general  branches  of  cufloms,  excifes,  and 
other  inland  duties,  we  may  form  a  guefs  at  it, 
though  imperfcclly,  I  allow,  from  the  number  of 
articles  in  each. 

At  her  acceffion,  the  cufloms  comprehended  fif- 
teen articles  ;  at  her  death,  they  amounted  to  thirty- 
feven :  at  her  acceffion,  the  excifes  comprehended 
ten  articles ;  at  her  death,  they  amounted  to  twenty- 
feven  :  at  her  acceffion,  the  other  inland  duties  com- 
prehended eight  article-s ;  at  her  death,  they  amounted 
to  fixteen,  including  the  land  tax,  then  become  in 

*  The  Queen  got  from  parliament  700,000!.  for  her  civil  lifl  ; 
hut  fhe  immediately  ordered  ioo,oool.  to  hf.  annually  paid  to 
the  ufes  of  the  \v?r. 

a  man- 
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a  manner  perpetual,   although  laid  on  from  year    ^  " -'^  ^' 

At  her  acceflion,  the  public  debts  amounted  (as 
above)  to  near  feven  millions,  at  her  death  they  ex- 
ceeded fifty  millions. 

In  fourteen  years,  from  the  revolution  to  her  ac- 
cellion,  the  money  granted  by  parliament,  partly 
raifcd  on  the  fubjeft,  and  partly  borrov.-ed,  or  taken 
credit  for,  according  to  the  cuftoni  of  the  times, 
.^mounted  to  above  liFty-five  millions.  During  the 
13  years  of  Queen  Anne,  the  money  granted  by  par- 
liament raifed  on  the  fubjeft,  or  borrowed  as  above, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  80  millions. 

By  this  general  Iketch  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into 
exacl  details :  fafts  mufl  be  fought  for  in  books 
which  treat  of  facls ;  our  chief  obje(5t  is  to  examine 
the  principles  upon  which  the  public  credit  was  fup- 
ported,  let  the  exact  fum  of  money  raifed  be  what 
it  will. 

The  expences  of  the  French  war  firft  engaged  the 
nation  to  revive  thofe  taxes  which  had  been  fup- 
firelfed  ;  and  to  impofe  many  others  for  a  confider- 
able  number  of  years,  in  proportion  to  the  money 
borrowed  upon  them,  accoi-ding  to  the  principles  of 
the  former  reiirn. 

In  1702,  interefl  w-as  fo  low,  that  government 
got  money  at  5  per  cent.  It  continued  fo  till  1704, 
when  fo:ne  loans  began  to  be  made  at  6  per  cent. 
and  at  this  rate  it  flood  during  the  war. 

But  in  1706,  the  exigencies  of  government  were 
far  greater  than  what  all  the  money  to  be  borrowed, 
or  raifed  on  the  fubjcft,  could  fupply.  This  opened 
a  door  to  the  abufe  o^  paying  the  growing  deficien- 
cies 
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cles  upon  the  taxes  with  exchequei*  bills,  chargeable 
on  dillant  funds.  Thefe  fell  conftantly  to  great  dlf- 
count ;  and  the  unhappy  fervants  of  the  flate,  \vho 
received  them  in  payment,  were  obliged  to  difpofe 
of  them  to  people  who  could  wait  for  an  ufurious 
reimburfement  by  parliament. 

When  thefe  exchequer  bills  had  once  got  into  the 
hands  of  the  monied  people,  they  had  interefl  with 
government  to  engage  the  bank  to  circulate  them 
at  6  per  cent,  intereft :  but  as  the  funds  upon  which 
thev  were  fecured  happened  at  that  time,  1 706,  to  be 
engaged  for  difcharging  debts  previoufly  contracted, 
the  bank,  during  that  interval,  could  receive  no  pay- 
ment of  this  interefl  of  6  per  cent,  fo  the  expedient 
fallen  upon,  was  to  pay  the  bank  compound  interefl 
for  all  the  tallies  and  bills  they  were  to  difcount, 
until  the  funds  appropriated  fhould  be  relieved. 

This  expedient,  bad  as  it  was,  and  burdenfome 
to  the  ftate  in  the  higheft  degree,  proved  of,  infinitj 
fervice,  both  in  eftablifliing  the  credit  of  exchequer 
bills,  and  relieving  thofe  who  received  payment  in 
them. 

This  operation  was  quite  fimilar  to  thofe  of  banks 
of  circulation  upon  mortgage.  The  bank  of  Eng- 
land was  here  employed  in  converting  into  money 
exchequer  bills,  fecured  upon  the  faith  of  govern- 
ment. Banks  upon  mortgage  convert  into  money 
the  property  of  individuals,  upon  private  fecurity. 
Had,  therefore,  banks  upon  mortgage  been  efta- 
blifhed  in  England  at  this  time,  all  thofe  who  had 
property  would  have  got  credits  from  them,  and 
would  have  been  enabled  thereby  to  pay  tlieir  taxes, 
and  carry  on  their  induftry,  wiihout  diminifln"ng 
7  their 
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their  coiifumption.  The  exchequer  would  then  have     c  h^a.  f. 

had  no  occafion  to  iiVue  difcredited  bills  and  tallies    v,-ii-./-w 

tor  making  up  deficiencies ;  becaufe  taxes  would 

have  been  productive,  and   the  flate  would  have 

been  relieved  of  this  exceffive  burden  of  interefl  at 

6  per  cent,  accumulated  quarterly  in  favour  of  the 

bank. 

"What  extraordinary  profit  mull  have  accrued  to 
the  bank  by  this  operation,  every  one  muf^  perceive. 
They  were  not  here  procuring  funds  to  lend  at  a 
great  expence ;  all  they  did  was  to  augment  the 
quantity  of  their  paper  upon  government  fecurlty, 
which  they  knew  well  would  remain  current  in  the 
common  circle  of  payments  within  the  country ; 
and  the  public  borrovvings  were  fufficient  to  furnifh 
credit  for  the  fums  fent  out  of  the  country.  In  this 
view  we  may  concIude>,  that  almofl  the  whole  accu- 
mulated intereft  paid,  became  a  pure  profit  to  the 
bank,  as  well  as  a  great  augmentation  of  the  national 
debt. 

This  operation  of  the  bank  in  1706,  did  not  pre- 
vent fubfequent  deficiencies,  in  the  payment  of  the 
nav)',  army,  ordnance,  and  of  many  other  articles. 
In  1710,  they  amounted  to  above  nine  millions  fter- 
ling.  This  was  too  great  a  fum  to  be  borrowed  ; 
and  the  bank  durfl  not  ventme  to  difcount  more 
than  what  domellic  circulation  could  fupport :  fo 
that  after  this  great  debt  had  circulated  upon  the 
difcredited  obligations  which  had  been  ilfued  for  ii^, 
and  in  this  way  had  fallen  again  into  the  hands  of 
monied  people,  at  30  and  40  per  cent,  below  par, 
the  new  proprietors  of  it  were  all  incorporated  int6 
one  great  company,  with  a  governor  and  directors, 

wlio 
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BOOK  who  got  6 per  cent,  for  the  whole  capital,  with  an 
*— ^/-^i-'  allowance  of  8000/.  a  year  for  charges  of  manage- 
ment. 

Thus  all  the  original  creditors  for  thefe  deficien- 
cies loll  the  difcount ;  the  monied  people  gained  it, 
and  the  public  paid  for  all. 

When  credit  is  in  this  languid  Hate,  every  expence 
of  government  muft  rife  in  proportion  to  the  difcre- 
dit  of  the  paper  with  which  they  pay,  till  at  laft  the 
whole  fum,  with  intereft,  accumulation,  and  ex- 
pence,  falls  upon  the  ftate,  as  if  every  farthing  of 
it  had  been  frugally  expended  in  ready  money. 

This  is  a  general  vievv'  of  the  (late  of  credit  in 
C)ueen  Anne's  reign. 

Government  had  not,  as  in  the  former  v.^ar,  the 
inconveniences  flowing^  from  the  diforder  in  the  coin 

o 

to  combat  v\ith.  Thefe  contributed  more  than  any 
other  circumftance,  to  raife  the  capital  of  the  debts 
at  the  peace  of  Rvfwick.  Circulation,  too,  was  con- 
liderably  augmented,  in  confequence  of  the  increafe 
of  taxes,  public  debts,  and  the  operation  of  the  bank 
in  circulating  exchequer  bills  and  tallies.  Yet  money 
was  ftillfcarce,  in  comparifon  of  what  it  might  have 
been,  had  proper  methods  been  contrived  to  preferve 
it  upon  a  level  with  the  occafions  for  it. 

The  incorporation,  alfo,  of  nine  millions  capital 
in  the  hands  of  a  corporation,  which  afterwards  was 
called  the  South  Sea  Company,  was  an  affiflance 
to  pubhc  credit,  by  increafmg  a  monied  interell:, 
the  principal,  view  of  which  was  to  fill  the  govern- 
ment loans,  on  the  lucrative  conditions  offered  for 
them.  And  lad  of  all,  the  flridly  adhering  to  the 
public  faith  of  engagements,  without  feeking,  by 

acts 
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a(5ls  of  power,  to  indemnify  the  (late  for  the  loffes 
it  had  been  obliged  to  incur,  from  the  circumftan- 
ces  of  the  times,  laid  the  folid  bafis  of  national  cre- 
dit for  the  future. 

Although  the  many  taxes  added  to  the  former 
revenue,  did  not  increafe  it  in  any  proportion  to  the 
load  laid  upon  the  fubjedl  during  this  war,  they 
ferved,  however,  as  a  good  foundation  for  improve- 
ment, as  foon  as  the  effeds  of  peace  reftored  them 
to  their  full  production.  But  the-  fecurities  aiTeding 
thefe  taxes  having  become  every  year  greater,  go-^ 
vernment  was  obliged  to  engage  certain  funds  for 
thirty-two  years  to  come,  and  fometimes  longer ; 
and  many  branches  of  taxes,  which  formerly  had 
been  granted  for  fhort  terms,  were  then  made  per- 
petual. After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  expences 
of  the  ftate  were  greatly  diminifhed,  and  money  be- 
gan to  regorge :  fo  that  in  the  year  1716,  the  firfl 
foundation  of  the  finking  fund  was  laid,  by  opening 
a  fubfcription  for  paying  ofl'  about  ten  or  eleven  mil- 
lions fterling,  at  that  time,  charged  upon  feveral 
branches  of  taxes,  the  produce  of  which  amounted 
annually  to  724849/.  fterling. 

The  proprietors  of  thefe  debts  were  allowed  to 
fubfcribe  into  this  new  fund,  at  an  intereft  of  5  per 
cent,  redeemable  by  parliament :  and  in  cafe  the 
whole  fubfcription  fliould  not  fill  at  that  rate,  the 
bankand  South  Sea  company  became  bound  to  make 
it  up,  upon  receiving  a  like  annuity  in  proportion 
to  their  fubfcriptions. 

The  bankers'  debt,  of  which  we  have  fpoken,  the 
only  public  debt  owing  at  the  revolution,  made  part 
of  thofe  which  were  to  be  fublcribed  for. 

Vol.  IV.  E  The 
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BOOK  IChe  taxes  which  had  been   appropriated  for  the 

difcharge  of  thofe  capitals,  from  temporary,  were 
made  perpetual ;  with  a  claufe  added,  that  when 
the  furplus  of  the  fund,  after  payment  of  the  interefl, 
had  difcharged  the  capitals  of  all  the  national  debt 
due  the  25th  of  December  in  that  year,  the  whole 
produce  of  the  fund  itfelf  fliould  remain  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  parliament. 

After  this  firft  operation  in  reducing  the  interefl:, 
the  bank  complied  with  a  redudlion  to  5  per  cent. 
of  what  was  due  to  them  :  and  they  began  to  circu- 
late exchequer  bills  at  a  more  moderate  interefl  than 
formerly. 

Pubhc  credit  was  now  daily  gaining  ground.  In 
1 7 19,  the  South  Sea  company,  the  capital  of  which 
was  then  fwelled  to  eleven  millions  at  5  per  cent. 
with  a  fum  of  9397A  fieri ing  for  the  expence  of 
management,  enlarged  their  views ;  and  finding 
large  profits  to  arife  from  fo  great  a  fund  under  one 
adminiftration,  formed  a  project  of  acquiring  a 
farther  fum  of  the  pubhc  debts,  which  remained 
outftanding  upon  the  original  funds  appropriated 
for  them. 

For  this  purpofe  they  propofed  to  government  to 
acquire,  firfl.  The  property  of  above  1 6  millions 
of  redeemable  debts,  bearing  then  4  and  5  per  cent. 
interefl ;  and  to  reduce  the  whole  to  4  per  cent,  at 
midfummer  J  727.  Secondly,  To  acquire  the  pro- 
perty of  794000/.  of  annuities  upon  Hves,  and  for 
long  terms,  as  they  fhould  agree  with  the  proprie- 
tors, at  5  per  cent,  upon  the  purchafe-money,  until 
1727;  and  at  4  per  cent,  afterwards,  iinnuities 
were  then  valued  at  fourteen  and  twenty  years  pur- 
chafe. 
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chafe,  according  to  their  length:  they  rofe,  how-  chap. 
ever,  during  the  operations  of  the  South  Sea,  to  25 
and  30  years  purchafe.  Thirdly,  They  were  to  have 
a  fum  added  to  their  former  allowance  for  the  charc-e 
of  management,  in  proportion  to  this  augmentation 
of  their  Hock.  Fourthly,  That  for  the  advantage 
which  might  follow  upon  this  agreement  with  go- 
vernment, the  company  was  to  pay  into  the  exche- 
quer above  feven  millions  flerling,  toward  difcharg- 
ing  other  national  debts  outllanding.  And  in  the 
lalt  place,  they  engaged  to  circulate  a  confiderable 
fum  of  exchequer  bills,  and  to  pay  the  intereft  of 
2  pence  per  cent,  per  die?u,  which  fhould  grow  upon 
them  during  feven  years  *. 

From 

*  After  the  long  and  particular  account  I  have  given  of  the 
Miffillppi,  I  Jhall  not  enter  into  a  hke  detail  concerning  a  fchemc 
V.  !!ich  proceeded  upon  the  very  fame  principles  ;  to  wit,  the  ar- 
tificially raifing  the  value  of  a  ilock,  by  promifing  dividends, 
out  of  funds  which  were  novvife  proportioned  to  them. 

1  fhall  therefore,  in  a  very  few  words,  firft  compare  fome  of 
tlie  operations  of  the  South  Sea  fcheme  with  thofe  of  the 
MilTilippi  ;  and  in  doing  it,  point  out  the  principal  differences 
between  them. 

The  great  profits  upon  the  Miffifippi  were  expedled  from  the 
intereft  paid  by  government  for  the  groat  loan,  from  the  farms 
of  the  revenue,  and  from  tlie  profits  upon  their  trade. 

Thofe  of  the  f^outh  Sea  were,  at  fetting  out,  firft.  The  pro- 
fits upon  their  trade  :  fecondly.  The  allowance  made  them  by 
government  for  the  expence  of  management  :  thirdly.  The  dif- 
ierence  of  receiving  5  ptr  cent,  for  the  money  they  laid  out  in 
purchafing  the  public  debts,  when  money  was  at  4  per  cent,  as 
it  was  when  the  fcheme  was  fet  on  foot  :  and  fourthly,  The 
furplus  money  fubfcrlbed  into  the  ftock  above  par,  in  confe- 
qucnce  of  the  artifices  ufed  to  enhance  the  value  of  it. 

The  feven  millions  they  were  to  pay  to  the  ftate,  feemingly 
for  no  value  received,  were  a  fort  of  compenfation  for  receiving 
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fin  OK.         From  the  operations  we  have  been  ciefcriblng, 
we  perceive,  that  the  point  of  view  in  England, 

from 

the  ^  per  cent,  for  7  years,  at  a  time  when  money  was  worth  no 
more  than  4  per  cent. 

Thefe  advantages  raifed,  at  firft,  the  value  of  the  original 
flock  of  eleven  millions.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  16  millions  of  the  redeemable  debts,  which  were 
to  be  bought  in,  when  they  came  to  fubfcribe  their  capitals 
into  the  new  ftock,  tranfaCted  them  at  a  proportional  difcount  ; 
which  difcount,  being  good  againllthe  government  in  favour  of 
the  company,  fcrved  to  difoharge  proportionally  the  feven  mil- 
lions the  company  was  to  pay.  This  gave  an  additional  value 
to  the  ftock  ;  and  fo  it  roie,  greatly  indeed  above  this  propor- 
tion. Then  the  company  proraifed  a  dividend  of  10 per  cent,  for 
one  half  year,  upon  their  capital,  at  midfummer  1720  ;  this  di- 
vidend was  to  be  paid  in  ftock,  which  was  conilantly  rifmg  in  its 
value  ;  but  no  informationv/as  ever  given  to  the  public  concern- 
ing the  funds  which  were  to  produce  this  dividend;  fo  evei-j' 
one  concluded  tliat  there  were  hidden  treafures  in  the  hands  of 
the  com.pany  which  enabled  it  to  pi  omife  fuch  large  dividends. 
Accordingly,  ftock  rofe  from  300  per  cent,  to  375  ;  then  to 
400,  and  at  laft  to  1000  per  cent.  ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  rofe, 
the  ^vealth  of  the  former  fubfcribers  augmented  from  the  furplus 
above  par,  paid  by  the  latter,  and  thofe  who  fubfcribed  lail, 
bore  all  the  lofs  upon  the  blowing  up  of  the  fchemc. 

But  one  great  difference  between  the  South  Sea  and  Miffi- 
Hppi,  was  this  :  That  in  Erance  there  was  abundance  of  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  public,  for  purchafing  tlie  aftions,  at  the 
exorbitant  price  to  which  they  rofe  ;  but  in  England  there  was 
not :  confequently,  in  France,  the  rate  of  intereft  fell  to  2  per 
cent,  and  in  England,  the  gtear  demand  for  money  to  borrow, 
raifed  it  beyond  all  bounds. 

Thofe  who  fubfcribed  in  money,  paid  down  no  more  than  10 
per  cent,  at  fubfcribing  ;  but  became  bound  to  pay  up  the  rc- 
maindei'.  But  when  the  ftock  tumbled,  people  were  better 
pleafed  to  lofc  the  10  per  cent,  they  had  paid,  than  to  pay  up 
the  remaining  go  per  cent,  according  to  the  terms  at  fubfcribing. 
Thofe  indeed  who  fubfcribed  their  former  capitals  at  a  vaft  dif- 
count, 
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from  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  has  always  been,  to  re-     chap. 
duce  the  intereil  of  the  national  debt ;  but  never  to    ^ 

leave 

couiii,  did  not  labour  under  the  fame  inconvenience  for  want  of 
money  ;  but  this  dil'coiint  became  as  real  a  lofs  to  tbevif  as  the 
cafh  fiibfcribed  became  a  lofs  to  the  money  fubfcribers,  the  mo- 
ment that  thofc  who  were  in  the  fecret,  and  who,  by  the  moil 
infamous  chain  of  artilices,  had  blown  up  the  public  frenzy,  be- 
gan to  realize  and  fell  out,  and  that  the  whole  was  difcovered 
to  be  a  cheat.  So  that  upon  the  whole,  the  Engliih  fcheme  had 
intrinfically  a  much  worfe  foundation  than  the  French.  The 
firll  blew  v.p  from  an  abfolute  neceflicy,  and  for  want  of  any 
bottom  at  all  ;  the  lad  from  mifconduft,  and  rather  from  folly 
than  knavery.      I  return  to  an  account  of  the  fcheme. 

The  original  capital  of  the  South  Sea  company,  waa 
1 1  750  oo-o/.  The  redeemahh  debts  which  the  proprietors  of 
this  capital  afterwards  propofed  to  purchafe,  amounted  to 
16  750  000/. ;  and  the  value  of  th.e  irredeemable^  or  what  were 
called  the  ahfolate  terms,  was  computed  at  15  058  00c/.  together 
3  I  Sg8  000/.  Itcrhng. 

The  proprietors  of  this  original  capital  of  1 1  750  000/.  con- 
fulted  their  own  advantage  only,  in  purchafing  in  this  large  fum 
of  debt  J,  which  were  to  be  converted  into  additional  ilock  ;  and 
therefore  founded  very  high  the  great  advantages  of  fuch  a  tranf- 
fonr.ation  of  them  ;  fird,  From  the  protks  of  the  trade,  which 
they  were  to  enjoy  exclufively.  And,  fec(^"idly,  From  the  great 
addition  to  their  wealth,  from  the  conftant  rifing  in  the  price  of 
their  ilock.  They  carried  their  views  to  nothing  lefs  than  obtain- 
ing a  majority  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  by  the  weight  of  their 
wealth,  and  of  becoming  the  abfolute  rulers  of  the  nation. 

The  public  being  from  the  beginning  intoxicated  with  fuch 
ideas,  fubfcriptions  for  ftock  were  opened  at  200  per  cent,  above 
par  ;  and  fome  of  the  proprietors  of  the  31  808  000/.  fubfcri'jcd 
at  firfl  their  capitals  at  a  proportional  difcount ;  that  is,  they 
made  over  a  debt  of  100/.  for  33-j-  in  South  Sea  ftock  ;  and  fuc- 
ceflivcly  the  fubfcription  rofe  to  \ 000 per  cent.  Thefe  immenfe 
profits  being  incorporated  into  the  gains  of  the  general  ftock, 
were  proportionally  ftiared  by  the  fubfcribers  themfelves,  who 
became  proprietors ;  and  the  higher  the  ftock  rpfe,  the  more 
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BOOK  |,3j^ve  in  the  hands  of  the  creditors,  any  part  of  the 
favings  made,  in  order  to  diminifli  the  capital. 
Thefe  favings  have  conftantly  been  thrown  into  a 
finking  fund/uppcfcd  to  be  intended  for  extinguifning 
the  capital :  and  v/ere  it  employed  for  this  pnrpofe 
for  a  few  \ears  onlv,  and  not  diverted  to  other  ufes, 
I  am  perfuaded  the  confequence  would  be,  to  reduce 
the  interefl  of  money  in  England  lower  than  ever 

thefe  gains  augmented.  This  influenced  the  infatuation  ;  and 
the  dividends  augmenting  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  fubfcrip- 
tion,  there  appeared  no  end  of  the  rifiug  of  the  Itock. 

The  firil  dividend  offered,  as  has  been  faid,  was  lo per  ecu!. 
half-yearly  in  ftock  ;  this  vias  afterwards  converted  into  no  lefs 
than  7^0  per  cent,  in  money,  for  that  half  year  :  and  when  flock 
roCe  to  1000,  a  dividend  of  no  lefs  than  ^o  per  cent,  per  aimum, 
in  money,  was  promifed  for  twelve  years  to  come. 

Had  Hock  rifen  to  2€00  per  cent,  the  dividend  could  have  as 
eafily  been  carried  to  loo  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  it  had  been  to  50 
per  cent,  when  at   1000. 

But  whence  was  this  dividend  to  be  paid  ?  The  company  and 
the  directors  took  good  care  never  to  give  to  the  public  any 
light  as  to  this  particular. 

To  prevent,  therefore,  fuch  abufes  in  the  rifing  of  the  South 
Sea,  it  ought  to  "have  been  provided  by  parliament,  that  in 
taking  in  fubfcriptions,  and  offering  dividends,  the  directors 
fhould,  on  the  one  hand,  have  informed  the  public,  firft,  Of 
the  money  owing  to  them  by  government,  fecondly.  Of  the 
money  gained  by  the  fubfcriptions  above  par.  And  thirdly,  Of 
the  profits  upon  their  trade.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
debts  due  by  them  ;  and  of  the  nelt  balance  upon  their  books, 
in  their  favour. 

This  would  have  been  fair  dealing.  But  to  pretend  the  necef- 
fity  of  fecrecy,  in  a  point  where  a  nation  is  interefted,  was  in  it- 
felf  a  mere  pretext  ;  and  had  it  been  otherwife,  it  might  have 
been  anfvvcred,  that  a  company  which  is  obliged  to  h^ve  rccourfe 
to  fuch  fecrets,  ought  to  be  prevented  from  dealing  with  thofe 
who  were  to  remain  ignorant  oi them,  however  deeply  intereiled. 

perhaps 
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perhaps  ft  has  been  feen  in  any  nation.  That  interefl  chap. 
may  i^e  reduced,  by  making  inoney  regorge  in  the  ■_-,-._■ 
hands  of  the  lenders,  is,  I  think,  an  uncontroverted 
principle:  that  by  regorging  in  France,  anuo  1720, 
it  reduced  interell  to  2/vr  avit.  is  a  fad  indifputable. 
I  fliall  not  pretend  to  fay  pofitively,  that  the  total 
appropriation  of  the  fmking  fund,  and  an  augmen- 
tation upon  annual  grants,  to  make  up  the  void, 
would  in  Great  Britain  work  this  elfed  in  a  few 
years ;  but  I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  it  would : 
and  if  the  domeftic  creditors,  in  any  ftate,  where 
debts,  due  toftrangers^  are  fwelled  to  fuch  a  height 
as  to  exceed  the  whole  profits  made  upon  trade, 
ihall  by  their  influence,  and  from  a  motive  of  pre- 
fent  advantage,  obftrucl  a  fcheme  of  this  nature ; 
the  confequence  will  prove,  in  the  firfl  place,  to 
dilcourage,  and  then  totally  to  extinguifh  commerce, 
and  in  a  little  time  to' occafion  an  unavoidable  bank- 
ruptcy ;  as  (hall  be  farther  explained  in  a  fucceeding 
chapter.     I  return  to  the  South  Sea  company. 

The  propofal  of  the  South  Sea  company,  men- 
tioned above,  was  accepted  of,  and  ratified  by  a6t 
of  parliament,  6  Geo.  L  chap.  4th.  But  the  difafter 
which  beftl  credit,  in  confequence  of  the  ambitious 
views  of  thofe  who  were  in  the  adminiftration  of  that 
company,  prevented  the  nation  from  reaping  all 
the  advantages  which  might  have  proceeded  from  it. 

The  reign  of  K.  George  L  though  little  dilturbed 
by  foreign  wars,  produced  not  the  fmallell  diminu- 
tion upon  the  capital  of  the  public  debts ;  and  thofe 
which  fubfifled  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  flood,-  at 
his  death,  at  50  354.  953/.  The  fame  taxes  fubfifled  5 
and  eveiy  one  almod  was  by  this  time  made  perpe- 
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BOOK     tual,  except  indeed  the  land  tax  and  malt  duty, 
v,,«->,.-«te-'   wnlch  to  this  day  continue  to  be  annual  grants. 

But  alas !  this  apparent  revenue,  arifing  from  a 
multitude  of  taxes,  was  of  no  ufe  towards  defraying 
the  fmallefi:  extraordinary  expence  of  government. 
Every  a)  tide  of  it  was  engaged  for  debts  ;  and  the 
operations  for  reducing  the  intereft  were  calculated 
only  to  produce  a  fund  for  difcharging  the  capital. 
The  civil  Hft,  indeed,  that  is  to  fay,  the  expence 
of  civil  government,  exclufive  of  army,  navy,  ord- 
nance, and  incidental  articles,  was  paid  from  the 
permanent  taxes,  and  confidered  as  a  charge  upon 
them.  But  v/ere  not  armies  and  navies  then  become 
as  regular  an  expence  upon  every  ft  ate  in  Europe 
as  judges  and  ambaffadors  ?  Undoubtedly  they  were. 
Yet  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  laying  dovvU  the 
plan  which  has  conflantly  been  followed  ever  fnice, 
for  defraying  the  regular  expence  of  Britifli  govern- 
ment, thefe  two  great  and  unavoidable  expences 
were  confidered  as  contingent  only,  and  provided 
for  by  annual  grants :  and  becaufe  armies,  in  time 
of  peace,  in  former  reigns,  had  proved  dangerous 
to  liberty  from  the  abufe  of  power,  they  were  ftill 
confidered  in  the  fame  light,  at  a  time  when  liberty 
and  trade  were  continuallv  threatened  from  their 

J 

armed  enemies  and  rivals  abroad. 

"When  the  continuance  of  peace,  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Firft,  had  produced  the  efl'e£l  of  redu- 
cing intereft,  on  many  occafions,  io  't^  per  cent.  ihe. 
fmking  fund  began  to  gather  ftrength.  The  land 
tax,  from  the  year  1722,  had  not  exceeded  two 
fliillings  in  the  pound ;  and  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pence  of  government,    according   to   the    annual 

grants 
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grants  of  the  1 3  years  of  his  reign,  did  not  exceed 
34  Soo  000/.  or  2  670  000/.  a  year. 

Public  tninquillity  was  very  Httle  dldurbed  during 
the  firft  twelve  years -of  the  fucceeding  reign  ;  and 
all  the  extraordinary  expence  did  not  much  exceed 
three  millions  per  annum  :  yet  this  expence,  fmall 
as  it  was,  compared  with  what  it  has  been  fince, 
was  almofl:  every  year  made  out,  by  taking  one 
million  at  leaft  from  the  fmking  fund  ;  and  in  the 
years  of  the  leafl  expence,  fuch  as  1731  and  1732, 
the  land  tax  was  reduced  to  one  fhilling  in  the 
pound,  at  the  expence  of  taking  two  millions  and 
a  half  from  the  fmkinsr  fund. 

o 

Thefe  fleps  of  adminiflration  I  neither  cenfure,  or 
approve  of.    I  inufl  fuppofe  every  flatefman  to  have 
good  reafons  for  doing  what  he  does,  unlefs  I  can 
difcover  that  his  motives  are  bad.     May  not  the 
landed  interefl:,  who  compofcd  the  parliament,  have 
infilled  upon  fuch  a  diminution  of  their  load  ?  May 
not  the  proprietors  of  the  public  debts  have  infifted 
on  their  fide,  that  no  money  out  of  the  fmking  fund 
fhould  be  thrown  into  their  hands,  w^hile  the  bank 
was  making  loans  upon  the  land  and  malt  duties  at 
^  per  cent.  ?  Might  not  the  people  have  been  averfe 
to  an  augmentation  of  taxes  ?  When  three   fuch 
confiderable  interefts  concur  in  a  fcheme,  which  in 
its  ukimate,  though  diftant  confequences,  muft  end 
in  the  notable  prejudice  of  perpetuating  the  debts, 
although  opportunities  offer  to  diminifli  them,  what 
can  government  do  ?  They  muft  fubmit  ;  and,  which 
is  worfe,  they  cannot  well  avow  their  reafons. 

Such  combinations  muft  occur,  and  frequently 
too,  in  every  ftate  loaded  with  debts,  where  the 

body 
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K  o  o  K  body  of  the  people,  the  landlords  and  the  creditors, 
find  an  advantage  in  the  non-payment  of  them.  It 
is  for  this  reafon  that  I  imagine,  the  beft  way  to  ob- 
viate the  bad  confequences  of  fo  ftrong  an  influence 
in  parliament,  would  be,  to  appropriate  the  amount 
of  all  nnking  funds  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  put  it 
out  of  a  nation's  power  to  mifapply  them,  and  by 
this  to  force  them  either  to  retrench  their  extraor- 
dinary expences,  or  to  impofe  taxes  for  defraying 
them. 

The  fecond  period  of  George  lid's  reign,  was 
from  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanifli  war  in  1739, 
to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748.  During 
thefe  ten  years,  (1748  being  included,)  the  extraor- 
dinary expence  was,  upon  an  average,  very  near 
feven  millions  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1738,  the 
public  debts  amounted  to  46  661  ']()']U  bearing 
I  962  053/.  interefl. 

The  firfl  expedient  for  borrowing  money  during 
this  war,  was  to  continue  the  duty  on  fait  for  feven 
years  ;  and  to  mortgage  it  at  once  for  i  200  000/.  ac- 
cording to  the  old  plan.  To  this  was  added,  the 
expedient  of  lotteries,  and  loans  upon  indetermi- 
nate annuities,  according  to  the  current  value  of 
money. 

An  additional  excife  upon  fpirituous  liquors, 
brought  in  wherewithal  to  compenfate  thefe  addi- 
tional fums  of  interefl ;  and  the  Eafl  India  com- 
pany, for  lending  one  million  at  3  per  cent,  upon 
this  occafion,  had  their  charter  continued  from 
1766  to  1780.  This  operation  I  alfo  confider  as 
an  anticipation  ;  and  as  it  was  to  commence  at  the 
diftancc  of  23  years  from  the  time  of  the  grant, 

could 
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could  not  fail  of  being  very  burdenfome  to  the  na-     ^  ha  i*. 
tion,  however   convenient  it  might  be  at  that  par-    ^^---.— — ^ 
ticular  time. 

Were  the  hidia  company  now,  1766,  to  purchafe 
the  renewal  of  their  charter  for  14  years,  what  a 
fum  might  be  expected  from  it !  Yet  the  value  given 
for  the  grant  they  then  obtained  did  not  exceed 
-^o  00c/.  becaufe  the  other  annuities  of  3  per  cent, 
were  fold  at  that  time  for  97/.  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  funds,  at  3/.  premium  for  every  100/.  fub- 
fcribed  ;  and  this  lo  early  in  the  war  as  1743. 

The  practice  of  borrowing  upon  premiums  had 
taken  place  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  has  of  late 
years  been  very  common.  The  credit  ot  Great 
Britain  is  fo  firmly  eflablifhed,  that  in  whatever  , 
way  goverrmient  inclines  to  borrow,  the  moneyed 
men  are  willing  to  lend,  provided  the  loan  be  made 
according  to  the  rate  of  intereft  at  the  time. 

To  avoid  therefore  the  eflablifliment  of  funds  at 
different  rates  of  intereft,  in  proportion  to  the  fluc- 
tuations of  money,  the  bargain  is  made  at  one  de- 
terminate rate.  Suppofe,  for  an  example,  3  per 
cent.  Then,  according  as  money  is  found  to  rife 
above  this  rate  in  the  market,  a  premium  is  paid 
out  of  the  money  fubfcribed ;  as  in  this  cafe  3/.  \\as 
paid  out  of  the  100/.  fubfcribed  ;  that  is,  the  fub- 
fcriber  retained  it,  and  obtained  his  3/.  annuity,  for 
the  payment  of  97/.  fo  this  remained  a  3  per  cent. 
loan,  inftead  of  being,  as  it  really  was,  at  3^  per 
cent,  and  was  fold  and  transferred  as  every  other  3 
per  cent,   without  occafioning  any  perplexity. 

\s  the  war  continued,  intereft  rofe,  from  the 

demand 
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demand  for  money,  when  the  fupplles  became  de- 
ficient. 

The  year  following,  viz.  1 744,  this  manifefted  it- 
felf,  by  the  conditions  offered  by  governmerit,  which 
v;ere :  Tliat,  of  two  millions  to  be  borrowed  at  3 
per  cent,  as  before,  upon  the  whole  fum,  1  500  000/. 
iliould  be  formed  into  perpetual  annuities,  and 
the  remaining  500  000  /.  into  a  lottery,  confiding 
of  50,000  tickets,  to  be  fold  at  10/.  each.  The 
original  fabfcribers  to  this  loan  fubfcribcd  therefore 
10/.  for  the  ticket,  and  30/.  for  the  annuity,  in  all 
40  /. ;  for  which  they  were  to  receive  3  per  cent. 
But  the  premium  confifted  in  this  ;  that  every  fub- 
fcriber  for  10  tickets,  that  is,  400/.  of  the  total  fund, 
had  an  annuity  for  hfe  given  to  him  of  4/.  i  oj-. 

This  made  five  thoufand  annuities  on  lives,  of 
4/.  IOJ-.  each,  or  22  500/.  a  year  to  be  added  to 
the  intereft  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  two  millions,  that 
is,  to  60  000/.  a  year  of  perpetual  annuities.  So 
that  the  whole  loan  of  two  millions  this  year  coft 
government  82  500/.  of  intereft,  or  4^  per  cent.  ; 
22  500/.  of  which  was  to  extinguifli  with  the  lives 
of  the  fubfcribers. 

Now,  if  we  fuppofe  thefe  life-annuities  worth  20 
years  purchafe*,  this  was  the  fame  thing  as  if  go- 

V 

*  This  may  feem  a  high  vaUiation,  and  is,  in  fai^,  far  beyond 
what  anv  of  thoft:  annuities  fold  for  :  but  as  the  interell  of  money 
cannot  be  eRimated,  for  a  conftancy,  at  more  than  3  per  cent, 
and  that  probably  the  bed  lives  were  chofen,  the  value  to  go- 
vernment of  fuch  annuities  may  well  be  ellimated  at  20  years  pur- 
chafe. By  De  Moivre's  tables,  annuities  for  the  moil  favourable 
ages,  interell  being  at  ^  per  cent,  are  valued  ?.t  19.87  years  pur- 
chafe ;  and  his  valuations  are  generally  allowed  not  to  be  too  high. 

2  vernment 
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vernment  liaJ  given  a  dedudion  of  90/.  out  of  the  chap. 
40c/.  fubfcribed ;  conlequently  the  remainder,  _^-  ^'-,^. 
which  was  '^10/.  produced  12/.  This  makes  the 
rate  of  intereit  upon  the  loan  to  have  been  3.87 
per  cent.  And  as  government  inclined  that  the  loan 
ihould  be  made  in  this  way,  the  lenders  were  willing 
that  it  (hould  be  fo ;  and  the  difference  between 
3.8 7  per  cent,  (the  then  rare  of  money)  and  4I  in- 
terefl,  which  was  paid  by  government,  was  a'Dtnk- 
ing  fund,  as  it  were,  for  the  gradual  extindion  of 
the  capital  of  the  lottery  for  500,000/.  during  the 
lives  ot  the  annuitants. 

In  1746,  perpetual  or  indeterminate  annuities 
were  conflituted  at  4  per  cent,  and  the  Dremium  up- 
on the  ten  lottery  tickets  was  raifed  to  0/.  life-annuity. 

It  would  be  unneceflary  to  trace  the  various  me- 
thods of  contriving  the  premiums  given  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  years  of  this  war.  The  principle  upon 
which  they  were  regulated  was  always  to  proportion 
them  to  the  rate  of  interefl  at  the  time  ;  and  the  mo- 
tive was,  I  fuppofe,  that  by  this  method  of  borrow- 
ing, a  part  at  lead  of  the  debt  would  become  extin- 
guifhed  with  the  lives  of  the  fubfcribers.  There 
might  perhaps  be  another,  to  wit,  that  by  fwelling 
the  capital,  for  value  not  received,  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance of  borrowing  at  a  lovv^er  rate  of  interefl  than 
what  in  reality  was  the  cafe.  Thus  in  1747,  when 
6  300  000/.  were  borrowed  ;  inftead  of  giving  not 
quite  4i  per  cent,  for  this  fum,  they  gave  4.  per  cent. 
upon  6  930  coo/,  which  capital,  although  money 
fhould  return  to  3  per  cent,  was  ftill  to  ftand  at  its 
full  value  ;  whereas,  had  6  300  000/.  been  borrowed 
at  4I  per  cent,  there  would  have  been  a  faving  of 

600  oco/. 
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BOOK      600  ooo/.  upon  the  capital;   and  at  the  peace,  the 
V— -^-— ^    intereft  of  4  §  per  cent,  would  equally  have  come  down 
to  3  per  cent,  with  the  other  funds. 

During  this  firft  war  of  George  the  Second,  the 
land  tax  was  conllantly  at  4^.  in  the  pound ;  and 
new  branches  of  cuftoms,  excife,  or  other  inland 
duties,  were  created  in  proportion  to  the  fweiling  of 
the  national  debts,  which,  on  the  3irt  of  December 
1740,  amounted  to  78  293  313/.  fterling,  bearing 
3  005  325/.  intereft  ;  and  the  fmking  fund,  or  fur- 
plus  of  all  permanent  taxes  then  impofed,  after  pay- 
ing the  civil  lift,  and  the  intereft  upon  this  capital, 
amounted  to  i  o5o  948/.  fterling.  During  this  war, 
the  debts  were  increafed  above  what  they  were  at  the 
end  of  1738,  by  31  631  546/.  fterling  capital,  and 
by  I  043  272/.  of  intereft  or  annuities. 

The  v/ar  was  no  fooner  over,  and  the  national 
expence  diminifiied,  than  money  began  to  regorge 
in  the  hands  of  the  monied  intereft  :  an  infallible 
confequence  of  fuch  a  violent  revolution,  when  ex- 
traneous circumftances,  fuch  as  occurred  after  the 
peace  1763,  do  not  prevent  it.  % 

To  profit  of  this  conjuncture,  government,  early 
in  1749?  propofed  that  all  the  public  creditors  upon 
capitals  bearing  4  per  cent,  intereft,  redeemable  by 
parliament,  and  amounting  to  upwards  of  57  mil- 
lions, who  fliould  accept  of  3  per  cent,  from  Decem- 
ber 1757,  fliould  have  their  debts  made  irredeemable 
until  that  time  ;  and  in  the  interval  fnould  continue 
to  have  4  per  cent,  till  December  1750;  and  3I  per 
cent,  from  thence,  until  the  total  reduction  to  3  per 
cent,  in  December  1757. 

This  bold   undertaking  had  the  dcfired   effciSl:. 

Many 
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Many  obftacles  were  thrown  in  the  \v  ly  ;  but  the     ^  "^-^  ''* 
regorging  capitals  in  the  hands  of  many,  made  every 
one  fear  the  reimburfement   for  hiinfelf ;  and  the 
credit  of  France  was  then  fo  low,  that  very  few  chofe 
its  funds  as  an  outlet  for  their  fuperfluous  money. 

But  an  outlet,  unfortunately,  was  not  wanting  at 
the  end  of  the  lail  war  in  1 763,  as  we  fhall  (hew  in 
iLs  proper  place. 

Here  then  is  a  notable  inftance  of  the  effedls  of 
regorging  money.  A  fmall  fam,  when  compared 
with  a  nation's  debt,  operates  upon  the  whole  capi- 
tal;  as  a  fmall  balance  upon  trade  afFefts  the  whole 
mafs  of  reciprocal  payments. 

The  reimburfement  of  1^7  millions  offered  by  go- 
vernment, in  1749,  was,  to  the  conviction  of  all  the 
world,  an  imprafticable  fcheme  ;  but  the  flockhold- 
ers  feeing  a  large  fum  ready  to  be  fubfcribed,  at  the 
intereil  olfered,  and  feeling  the  effects  which  that 
regorging  money  niuft,  in  all  events,  have  produced  ; 
willingly,  and  wifely  perhaps,  confented  to  the  offer 
made  them.  Had  they  refufed,  and  had  the  fcheme 
propofed  becofhe  abortive  thereby,  perhaps  the  na- 
tion, from  the  difappointment,  might  have  been  fo 
far  animated  againft  the  creditors,  as  to  have  con- 
fented to  be  at  the  expence  of  defraying  the  fervice 
of  the  following  years,  without  encroaching  upon 
the  finking  fund.  What  effect  this  would  have  pro- 
duced upon  the  rate  of  interefl,  in  that  conjuncture, 
no  man  can  tell,  nor  will  the  real  confequence  of 
fuch  a  meafure  be  ever  known,  until  the  happy  trial 
be  made.  That  it  would  have  brought  interefl  be- 
low 3  per  cent,  in  December  1757,  ^^5  ^  think,  evi- 
dent :  for  as  matters  flood,  had  the  creditors  of  z^j 

millions 
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B  00  K  millions  been  able  to  hold  out,  I  mud  do  them  the 
juilice  to  believe,  they  would  not  have  accepted  the 
propofal  made  to  them  ;  and  an  addition  of  all  the 
fmking  fund  thrown  among  them  annually,  at  a 
time  they  could  not  difpofe  of  what  they  had,  upon 
better  terms  than  thofe  offered  to  them,  would  un- 
doubtedly then,  as  at  all  times,  operate  a  very  great 
national  relief,  in  bringing  down  the  interefl  of 
money. 

During  the  tranquiUity  which  continued  from  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  to  the  com- 
mericemient  of  hoftilities  in  1755,  the  money  ex- 
pended for  extraordinary  fervices  amounted  on  an 
average  to  above  four  millions  per  annum.  The  ex- 
pence  of  government  was  then  increafed,  by  fupport- 
ing  the  colonies,  and  by  feveral  great  and  uncommon 
outgoings  at  home,  for  purpofes  mentioned  in  the 
fupplies  of  thofe  years. 

A  httle  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  lafl:  war, 
that  is  to  fay,  on  the  5th  of  January  1755,  the  na- 
tional funded  debt  was  reduced  to  72  289  674/.  upon 
which  was  paid  an  annuity  of  2  654  500/.  and  the 
fmking  fund  amounted  to  i  308  814/*.  At  the  end 
of  1763,  the  year  of  the  peace,  the  funded  debt 
amounted  to  130586789/.  loj.  befides  above  9 
millions  not  provided  for.  So  that  at  the  end  of 
lad  war  the  national  debt  exceeded  140  millions  ; 
befides  the  value  of  the  annuities  granted  in  1757, 
1761,    and    1762.      Hence    it    appears,    that   the 

_  *  To  this  funded  df;bt  muft  be  added  the  unfunded  dtbt, 
which  I  do  not  know  exaftly  ;  and  the  value  of  the  annuities 
granted  in  I745>  and  1746. 

war 
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war  occafioncd  an  augmentation  of  upwards  of 
58  297  116/.  upon  the  funded  national  debt;  be- 
fides  the  difference  between  the  unfunded  debts  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  war;  and  alfo  the 
value  of  thofe  annuities*. 

I  fhall,  before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  prefent  a 
fhort  fcheme  of  the  flare  of  the  nation  at  that  time:  but 
firft  let  us  take  a  view  of  the  methods  ufed  to  borrow 
fo   large  a  fum  in  the  fliort  period  of  eight  years. 

Until  1757,  money  was  borrowed  by  government, 
at  very  little  more  than  3  per  cent,  but  then  a  loan 
of  5  millions  being  necelTary,  government  confented 
to  create  annuities  of  4J  per  cent,  irredeemable  for 
24  years.  By  this  expedient  the  monied  people 
eluded  the  operation  of  reducing  the  interefl  of  this 
fiind,  upon  the  return  of  peace.  How  far  this  ex- 
pedient was  to  be  preferred  to  the  former,  of  increa- 
fmg  the  capital  beyond  the  money  paid  ;  or  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  (till  better  to  have  paid  for 
the  money  wanted,  according  to  the  current  rate  of 
interefl  in  the  market  at  the  time,  waiting  until  a 
peace  might  afford  a  favourable  opportunity  of  re- 
ducing it,  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine  \, 

I  have  obferved  how  rafh  it  is  for  any  one  to  cen- 
fure  a£ls  of  adminidration,  when  the  motives  of  a 
flatefman's  condu6l  are  unknown.  This,  however, 
I  have  fometimes  ventured  to  do,  in  fpeaking  of 

*  The  annuities  of  1757,  are  ellimated,  by  the  author  of 
the  Confiderations  on  Trade  and  the  Finances,  at  472  500/.  or 
at  r4  years'  purchafe  ;  and  the  annuities  of  1761,  1762,  at 
6  826  875/.  or  at  271  years' purchafe.  But  this  valuation  feems 
too  low,  for  the  reafons  given  in  the  note,  p.  60. 
-j-  This  queilion  has  been  determined  in  the  affirmative,  in  a 
pamphlet  afcribcd  to  Mr.  G.  Grenville,  entitled,  The  prefent 
State  of  the  Nation  an.  1768  ;  page  12  in  the  note. 

Vol.  IV.  F  things 
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BOOK  things  which  happeRed  many  years  ago ;  but  ws 
_,^^1^.  ought  to  be  more  cautious  as  we  come  nearer  to 
our  own  times,  becaufe  not  having,  as  in  the  cafe 
before  us,  a  courfe  of  experience  to  point  out  the 
errors,  we  muft  entirely  rely  upon  our  own  fagacity, 
and  reafon  from  analogy  only. 

During  the  lall  war,  as  in  that  preceding  it,  taxes 
were  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  interefl  of  the 
money  borrowed ;  and  new  impofitions  were  now 
laid  on  the  articles  of  great  confumption,  which 
produced  abundantly.  The' new  malt-duty  of  3 <i. 
per  bulhel,  and  the  new  beer-duty  of  3^.  per  barrel, 
bring  in  net  into  the  exchequer  near  S20  000 1,  per 
amium^  and  difcharge  the  interefl  of  above  27  mil- 
lions lierling,  at  3  per  cent.  Such  a  fum  raifed  at 
the  end  of  a  war  fo  very  expenfive,  and  at  the  very 
time  when  the  credit  of  France  was  totally  fallen, 
mufl  have  operated  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  and 
did  in  fa 61  operate  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
confideration,  to  put  an  end  to  that  war,  the  mod 
glorious  that  Europe  has  beheld  fmce  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  or  perhaps  in  any  age  what- 
ever :  advantageous  to  Great  Britain,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  cxpence,  provided  that  the  confequences 
happen  to  correfpond  to  what  may  be  reafonably 
expelled. 

I  fhall  now  fct  before  my  reader  a  fliort  flate  of 
the  taxes,  debts,  and  public  funds  of  Great  Britain, 
-     at  this  bright  period  of  her  hillcry. 

From  the  befl  authority  I  have  been  able  to  pro- , 
cure,  the  revenue  of  the  flate,  confidered  under  the 
three  general  branches  of  cufloms,  excife,  and  other 
inland  dutie?,  which  comprehend  the  whole  perma- 
nent income  of  this  kingdom,  was  then  as  follows : 

Cufloms 
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Cuftoms  net  into  the  exchequer, 

about         -  -         -         -      £.2  coo  ceo 

Excife  in  all  its  permanent  brandies 

net,  about           -          .         _  4  600  000 

Other  inland  duties  net         -         -  i  000  000 

Land  tax  at  4/.  in  the  pound         -  2  000  oco 

Annual  malt  tax  net            -           -  613  000 


In  all  -  -.  -  -  10  213  oco 

Let  us  next  ftate  the  annual  charges 
and  appropriations  fettled  upon 
this  fund. 

Firll  then  the  civil  lift,  to 
the  amount  of         -         -  8oo  000 

Secondly,  The  intereft  of 
about  131  millions  of  funded 
debts  at  different  rates  of 
intereft,  about         -         -      4  5C0  ooD 

Thirdly,  The  intereft  of 
nine  millions  not  then  pro- 
vided for,  fuppofed  to  be  at 
4  per  ce?2t.  -  -        360  000 

In  all  of  regular  and  permanent  an-   . 
nual  charge         -         _         .  .      ^  C6c  ood 

So  there  remains  free,  about         -       4  553  000 
From  which  if  Vv'e  deduct  the  annual 
grants   of  land   and  malt  taxes,    which 
extend  together,  as  above,  to         -  ^  ^'3  coo 

There  will  remain  as   the  produce  of 
the  fmking  fund  *         -         -         -  i  940  oco 

111 

*  I  find  that  the  finking  fund  is  now  eilimated  at  2  ico  ceo/. 
by  the  autlior  of  the  Confiderations  on  trade,  Sec.  above  cited.    I 

F  2  ana 
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gooK         In  this  flate,  nearly,  flood  the  affairs  of  Great 
Britain  after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  in  1763. 

It  now  only  remains  to  offer  fome  conjectures 
why,  after  the  conclufion  of  this  peace,  as  after  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-chapelle,  money  was  not  found  to 
regorge,  fo  as  to  furnifli  an  opportunity  of  reducing 
the  rate  of  interefl  upon  all  redeemable  debts,  and 
by  that  to  raife  the  amount  of  the  fmking  fund,  and 
more  firmly  to  eflablifn  the  national  credit. 

After  the  fall  of  the  credit  of  France  toward  the 
end  of  1759,  Great  Britain  had  the  command  of 
all  the  money  to  be  lent  in  Europe  ;  and  accordingly 
amazing  funis  were  borrowed  in  1760,  1761,  and 
1762.  Of  the  fums  borrowed,  a  great  part,  no 
doubt,  was  the  property  of  ftrangers ;  but  they, 
not  being  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  this 
nation  as  the  Englifli  themfelves,  inflead  of  fubfcrib- 
ing  to  the  loans,  lent  the  money  to  our  own  country 
people,  who,  in  hopes  of  a  great  rifs  upon  the  re- 
turn of  peace,  filled  the  fubfcriptions  with  this  bor- 
rowed money. 

The  confequence  was,  that  no  fooner  did  the 
funds  begin  to  rife  after  the  peace,  than  many  cre- 
ditors  demanded  their  money  of  thofe  who  had  in- 


am  alfo  informed  that  the  net  produce  of  the  cufloms  exceeds 
2  200  oco/.  confiderably  :  but  4  600  000/.  is  rather  the  grofs 
than  the  net  produce  of  the  prmanent  duties  of  excife  ;  that  is, 
of  all  the  excife  duties,  excepting  the  annual  malt-duty. '  It 
mud  alfj  be  obferved,  that  the  annuities  payable  to  the  na- 
tional creditors  amounted,  the  5th  January  1764,  to  more  than 
4  720  000/.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  intereft  of  the  un- 
funded 9  millions  is  rated  too  high,  as  appears  from  the  author 
above  quoted.  I  -cannot  pretend  to  fnve  exaft  details.  The 
general ^/cetcli  here  ftatcd  is  fufEcient  for  my  purpofe. 

veiled 
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vefted  it  in  the  public  funds.    This  obliged  the  latter     chap. 

to  bring  their  flock  to  market,  and  this  again  had    /-,_,- 

naturally  the  effedl  of  keeping  the  funds  very  low. 
Some,  more  prudent  than  the  reft,  had  borrowed 
upon  a  long  term  of  repayment :  which  had  the  ef- 
fed  of  putting  off  ftill  longer  the  fettlement  of  the 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  real  proprietors,  and  of  tak- 
ing them  out  of  thofe  who  only  held  them  nominally. 

Befides  this  accidental  caufe  of  the  low  price  of 
the  funds,  other  circumflances,  no  doubt,  greatly 
contributed  to  produce  the  fame  effeft. 

How  great  foever  the  balance  of  trade,  that  is, 
of  exportations  above  importations,  may  have  been 
of  late  in  favour  of  England,  flill  the  mighty  fums 
drawn  out  by  the  foreign  creditors  have  certainly, 
upon  the  whole,  prevented  much  money  from  com- 
ing home  on  the  general  or  grand  balance  of  pay- 
ments. While  this  continues  to  be  the  cafe,  it  is 
impoflible  that  much  money  fhould  regorge  at  home 
in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  until  this  fhall  hap- 
pen, there  can  be  no  hope  of  feeing  the  3  per  cents. 
rife  above  par.  But  then  the  rife,  fmall  as  it  is, 
fmce  the  peace,  may  encourage  us  to  hope  that  this 
favourable  change  is  not  far  off:  for  had  the  profits  • 
of  our  trade  been  quite  unable  to  balance  the  lofs 
upon  our  foreign  debts,  the  funds  would  undoubt- 
edly ftill  continue  to  fall,  which  is  demonftrably  not 
the  cafe  from  the  circumftances  of  the  loan  in  April 
1766,  obtained  by  government,  with  the  afliftance 
of  a  lottery  indeed,  at  3  per  cent* 

Here 

*  The  loan  of  1766,  was   i  500  oool.  at  3/^^  cent.     Every 

fubfcriber  for  100/.  had  an  annuity  of  "^per  cent,  on  60/  and  4 

F  3  Iqttcry 
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B  o  o  K         Here  then  was  an  outlet  provided  for  more  money 
o— V— ^   than  all  that  could  regorge  at  home,  viz.  the  pay- 
ment 


lottery  tickets,  valued  to  them  by  government  at  id.  each,  in 
all  I  GO/.  The  prizes  and  blanks  in  the  lottery  amount  to  6co  ooo/. 
and  bear  3  per  cent,  paid  by  government.     The  annuities  amount . 
to  9C0  000/.  and  bear  alio   3  pe?-  cent.     The   number  of  tickets 
are  60  coo.      Hence  at  10/.  each,  they  amount  to  60c  oco/. 

The  advantage  government  reaps  by  this  way  of  borrowing, 
is,  that  the  deiire  of  gaming,  raifes  the  lottery  tickets  above 
their  value,  when  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  public  ;  and  this 
advanced  value  being  a  profit  to  thofe  v.-ho  receive  them  in  part 
of  their  fubfcription,.  this  profit  they  fhare  with  government. 
Example.  In  April  1766,  when  government  borrowed 
I  500  occ7.  at  3  per  cent,  tlie  '3  per  cents,  were  at  89  :  confe- 
quently,  the  difference  between  89  and  ico,  which  is  xi/,  muft 
liave  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fum  v.-hich  the  fubfcribers,  from 
the  propenfity  of  people  to  game,  had  a  reafonable,  or  rather  a 
certain  expeftation  cf  gaining  upon  the  fale  of  4 lottery  tickets, 
that  is,  2/.  15J.  upon  every  one. 

To  know  therefore  the  real  par  of  a  lottery  ticket,  you  mufl 
proceed  thus  :  it  cofts  tlie  fubfcribers  id.  for  which  they  re- 
ceive from  government  ^per  cent.  This  10/.  as  3  per  cents,  flood 
at  89,  is  worth  at  that  rate  no  more  than  8/.  i8j.  Add  to  this 
fum  what  the  public  m.uft  pay  for  the  liberty  to  play,  which  we 
have  ftated  above  at  2/.  i^s.  and  you  have  the  exact  par  of  a 
lottery  ticket  at  11/.  13X. 

Whatever  they  fell  at  above  i\L  it^u  is  profit  to  the  fub- 
fcribers,   whatever  they  fell  below  11/.  13^,  is  a  lofs  to  them. 

This  profit  though  fmall  in  appearance,  is  greatly  incrcafed 
from  another  circumftance,  viz. 

That  the  fubfcribers  may  fell  their  fubfcriptions  at  a  time  when 
they  have  really  advanced  but  a  fmall  part  of  it.  The  firft  pay- 
ment is  commonly  of  15  per  cent,  on  their  fubfcription  :  when 
they  fell,  they  make  this  profit  upon  the  whole  capital.  Sup- 
pofc  then  15  per  cent,  paid  in  :  if  the  profit  upon  felling  be  no 
more  than  i  per  cent,  upon  the  capital,  that  i  per  cent,  turns  out 
'  no  lefs  than  6}  per  r^«/.  upon  the  money  they  have  advanced. 
Thus  a  perfon  who  is  poiTeffed  of  1500/.  only,  may  fubfcribe  for 

10,  oco/. 
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mcnt  of  thofe  foreign  crcdito-F,  to  whom  the  Hock- 
holders  were  indebted.  Befides  this,  tlie  fale  by 
government,  of  fuch  trafts  of  land  in  the  new  ac- 
quired iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  provided  another  ; 
money  was  even  phiced  in  the  funds  of  France  foon 
after  the  peace,  until  the  adventurers  were  checked 
by  the  operations  of  the  King's  council,  in  reducing 
both  capitals  and  intereft  upon  them,  contrary  to 
the  original  ftipulations  with  the  creditors.  A  lucky 
circumftance  for  Great  Britain,  as  it  forces,  in  a 
manner,  all  the  money  of  the  continent  into  the 
Engliih  funds,  which  equally  remain  a  debt  upon 
the  nation,  whether  high  or  low  in  the  market. 


c  H  A  P.   vr. 

State  cf  the  public  Credit  in  Fraiicc,    their  Debts, 
Funds,  and  Appropriations,  at  the  Peace  1763. 

"TTTERE  it  as  eafy  to  get  information  of  the  po- 

*     litical  flate  of  France  as  of  Britain,  one  might 

attempt  to  give  fuch  a  Iketch  of  their  affairs  as  we 

have 


10  000/.  in  this  loan  :  he  pays  in  his  1500/.  and  receives  his  fiib- 
fcription  ;  when  he  fells,  he  fells  lo  000/.  fiibfcription,  upon 
which  he  gains  l  per  cent.;  I  per  cent,  of  lo  ooo/.  is  lOo/.  fo  (in 
one  month  fuppofe)  he  gains  by  this  means  100/.  for  the  ufe  of 
15C0/.  But  as  a  counterbalance  for  this  profit,  he  runs  the  rifle 
of  the  faUing  of  the  fubfcription,  which  involves  him  in  a  pro- 
portional lofs  if  he  fell  out ;  or  in  the  inconvenience  of  advancing 
more  money  than  he  had  to  employ  in  that  v/ay,  in  cafe  he  fliould 
prefer  keeping  his  fubfcription  for  a  longer  time,  in  hopes  of  a 
rife  in  the  public  funds.     By  this  mode  of  boiTowing,  govern- 

F  4  ment 
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have  now  done  of  the  other ;  but  when  we  confider 
the  lame  accounts  given  by  French  authors  who 
have  made  refearches  of  this  kind  their  particular 
fludy,  it  would  be  inconfiderate  in  a  flranger  ever 
to  undertake  a  tafk  fo  difficult. 

In  France,  the  finances  are  confidered  as  a  poli-. 
tical  arcanum,  of  great  confequence  to  the  ftate  to 
conceal  from  vulgar  eyes.  It  is  not  long  ago,  fmce 
the  farmers  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  revenue  ufed 
regularly  to  burn  their  books  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  King's  fervants  from  knowing 
the  ftate  of  the  moil:  eifential  part  of  his  affairs. 
Cardinal  de  Fleuri  abclifhed  this  cuflom,  and  obliged 
them  to  lay  every  thing  open  to  his  eyes. 

I  fhall  now  endeavour  to  communicate,  in  as 
fhort  and  diftindl  a  manner  as  I  can,  an  idea  of  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  French  revenue  ;  of  the  taxes 
from  which  it  proceeds ;  of  the  manner  they  are 
adminiftered ;  of  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are 
appropriated  ;  and  of  the  ftate  of  the  King's  debts 
at  the  end  of  the  laft  war. 

From  this  view  we  fhall  form  a  general  notion  of 
their  public  expences ;  of  their  public  debts ;  and 
of  what  is  moft  material,  of  the  refources  of  that 
kingdom  in  time  to  come. 

For  this  purpofe,  I  fhall  divide  the  whole  revenue 


ment  profits  by  the  difpofition  of  the  people  to  gams.  But  this 
propenfity  has  its  bounds,  and  at  prefent  it  is  found  by  experi- 
ence not  to  exceed  60  000  lottery  tickets,  or  600  000/.  Were, 
therefore,  a  fubfcription  of  3  millions  taken  in  upon  the  fame 
plan  with  the  prefent  of  i  500000/.  the  regorging  number  of 
tickets  would  fo  glut  the  market,  that  the  whole  would  fall  be- 
low the  par  of  their  fuppofed  value. 

of 
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of  France,  that  is,  all  that  Is  raifed  on  the  people,     chap. 
to  whatever  purpofe  it  may  be   applied,  into  five    >^-b-^,— ^ 
branches  ;  and  after  having  firft  explained  the  na- 
ture of  each,  I  (hall  give  a  general  detail  of  them 
in  their  order. 

The  firil:  branch  is  what  is  called  the  King's  or- 
dinary revenue.  This  is  compofed  of  about  twelve 
articles  of  permanent  taxes,  fuppofed  to  be  fufficient 
for  defraying  the  whole  expence  of  government, 
civil  and  military,  in  time  of  peace. 

The  fecond  is  compofed  of  all  the  extraordinaiy 
impofitions  which  were  laid  upon  the  people,  in 
confequence  of  debts  contracted  in  the  former  y/ar, 
ended  in  1748. 

The  third,  what  was  impofed  during  the  laft  war, 
for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  and  for  paying  off  the 
debts  then  contracted. 

The  debts  of  France,  contraded  in  periods  ante- 
rior to  thofe  two  wars,  are  charged  on  the  ordinary 
revenue,  as  we  (hall  prefently  fee. 

The  fourth  branch  confifts  of  two  articles.  The 
firfl:  comprehends  certain  perpetual  taxes  appropria- 
ted for  certain  ftate  expences,  not  charged  upon  the 
ordinary  revenue.  The  fecond,  what  is  computed 
to  be  the  expence  of  levying  all  the  taxes,  and  alfo 
the  profit  of  the  farmers  :  or  ia  other  words,  what 
the  people  pay  more  than  the  public  receives  from 
the  hands  of  the  tax-gatherers. 

The  fifth  and  laft  branch,  comprehends  the  taxes 
paid  to  the  court  of  Rome,  to  the  clergy,  and  to 
the  poor;  wJth  other  duties  belonging  to  private 
perfons.  Under  one  or  other  of  thefe  five  branches, 
may  be  very  properly  arranged  all  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  French  nation. 

I  FIRST 


BOO  K 

IV. 
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FIRST    GENERAL    BRANCH. 

The  King's  ordinary  revenue,  with  the  charges  upon 
it  for  the  year  1761. 


Articles  of  revenue. 

1.  Domain  (the  King's 
landed  eftate) 

2.  Taille  (the  land-tax) 

3.  Double  capitation  (the 
poll-tax)  .         -       - 

4.  Ditto  upon  fuch  as  have 
civil  cmploynaents,  pcn- 
iions,    &c. 

5.  2  s.  in  the  pound  on  all 
civil  ennployments 

6.  The  mint,  or  coinage  - 

7.  Decimes  and  capitation 
of  the  clergy  *         -       - 

8.  Free  gifts  from  the  dates 
of  Burgundy,  Provence, 
Languedoc,  and  Brittany 

9.  Paulette,  or  annual  tax 
upon  hereditary  offices    - 

icx  Tax  on  the   Lutheran 

clergy  of  Alface 
II.    Regale,   or   the    fove- 

reign's  right   on   ecclcfi- 

allical  benefices 


Fr.  money. 

Llvres. 

6  000  000 
$G  6co  ceo 


Sterhng  ditto. 
/.         s.       d. 

266  Cid^i   13     4 
2  S^S  555  "     1? 


^^  200  coo      2  364  4^4     8   IO§ 


6  700  oco    297  777  15  6| 


6  8co  coo 
2  400  000 

1 2  400  000 

10  000  000 

2  6co  000 

2  CO  000 

I  400  000 


302  222  4  5I 
ig6  666   13  4 

551  HI   2   2i 


444444  8  jci 

115  555   ^i  i| 
8  888  17  9J 


62  222 


4  5'- 


Carryover  158  300  coo      7035555   11      i|' 

*  The  (Vate  of  the  King's  oidinaiy  levciiue  for  1761  I  have  here  fet  down 
atcording  to  my  inforniaiion  :  Liit  it  muft  he  obfcrved,  that  this  article  com- 
prehends the  tax  laid  on  the  clergy  for  "ivc  years,  commencing  with  1762. 
The  capitation  alfo,  in  article  third  above,  is  flated  at  dotiljle  tiic  amount  of 
it  ill  tunc  ol'rcace. 
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Fr.  money.  Sterling  ditto.      CHAP. 

Uvres.  I.  s.     d. 

Brought  over  r    158300000     7035555   ii      if         -^^^^ 

;2.   General  farms  -   112  500  000      5  000  000  —  — 


Total  ofthe  ordinary  revenue  270  800  oco    ^-  O'J,^  ^^^    li    *'\l 

Of  this  total  the  general  lainis 
amuuiu  tu 

livics.       ).  s.     d. 

1 1  2   500  000   5  000  000 

And  the  oitier 
branches  to 

I fS  300000    7035555  II   Ii 

The  farms   were  increafej 

anno  i-Gihy         -         -     11500000         511  11 1      2     2  4 


Total  ordinary  revenue  at^ 
the  end  of  t:io  war      -J 

■ 

282  300  oco 

12  546  666 

^3 

4 

Articles  of  Expence. 

Houfhold  of  the   King  and 

royal  family 

9  400  ceo 

417777 

^5 

61 

Ditto    their    perfonal     ex- 

pence 

4  600  000 

204  444 

8 

lOl 

King's  ftables  and  dud 

2  500  coo 

m  III 

2 

2I 

Hunting  equipages 

1  600  oco 

71  1 1 1 

2 

2i 

Alms 

6go  000 

26  666 

13 

4 

Pay  of  the  palace  guards, 

(gardes  de  la  forte)  Sec. 

3  300  000 

146  666 

13 

4 

King's  buildings 

6  600  000 

293  333 

6 

8 

Total  expence  of  the  court 

28  600  000 

I  271  II I 

2 

2 

Pay    of    all    the    houfhold 

trpops         .           _          - 

8  000  000 

355  5SS 

11 

Ii 

Pay  of  all  the  other  troops 

of  France         -         -      - 

48  000  oco 

2  133  333 

6 

8 

Carryover         56  000  000     2488888   17     9  J 

*  Thefe  reduftions  of  French  money  to  fteiling,  are  comiJuted  at  life  rnte 
of  22i  livres  to  the  pound  flerling.  Hence  270  Soo  000  livres  m,ike 
12  35  555I.  IIS.  and  lid.  flerling,  or  nearly  ijd.  as  Hated,  though  ilic  a- 
inount  of  ihc  partial  fun:is  differs  by  id. 
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Fr.  money.  Sterling  ditto, 

L'lvres.  I.  s.     d. 

Brought  over    -  56000000     2488888   17     9I 

Fortifications         -             -  6  000  000         266  666  13     4 

Artillery  for  land  fervice    -  6600000         293333     6     8 

Military  gratifications,  over 

and  above  the  pay           -  10  000  000         444444     8   lol 

Pay  of  general  ofEcers  com- 
manding in  provinces  and 

fortrelTes             -              -  2000000           88  888   17     9  J 

Pay,    &c.    of    the    mare- 

chaufTee            -                -  2  200  000           97  777    15     61 

Expence    of    prifoners    of 

ftate           -          -           -  I  200  oco           53  333     6     8 

Ordinary  expence    of    the 

navy         -            -            -  25000000      iiiiiii      2     2| 


Total  regular  military  ex- 7 

u    1     J      J  r       f    log  000  000     4  844  444     8   10 
pence  by  land  and  tea  j         -^  -r    -r-r  -r-r-r 

Royal  penfions  -         -       9  0°°  °oo         4°°  ooo 

The  appointments   of   the 

King's  miniflers       -       -  310000  13  777   ^5       ^\ 

Ditto  of  the  tirfl  prefidents 

of  all  the  parliaments  in 

France,    expence  of  cri- 
minal  profccutions,    and 

fort  other  articles  of  that 

many         -  -  -     22  000  ooo         977  777   15     61- 

Appointments  of  the  venal 

employments,  of  the  robe, 

treafurers,receivers,comp- 

trollers,  &c.         -  -     10  000  000         444444     8    10^ 

Bridges,  highways,  dykes, 

6cc.  -  -  -       4000000  177777    15     6| 

For  the  royal  academies     -       i  400  000  62  222     4     ^\ 

To  the  King's  hbrary,  and 

archives  of  France  -       i  800  000  80  000 


Carryover  4851OCCO      1  895999   19   \\\ 
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Brought  over    - 

Extraordinary  and  cafual 
expence  upon  the  two  laft 
articles 

For  hghting  and  cleaning 
the  city  ot  Paris 

Appointments  of  the  fecre- 
tary  of  the  cabinet  coun- 
cil for  couriers,  and  other 
expence       -         -  , 

Ditto  of  minifters  at  foreign 
courts         .         .  - 


Fr.  money.  Sterling  ditto.     CHAP. 

Livres.  1.  s.     d.  ^^' 

48  510000  I  895  999  19  \\\     —''~>i~'"~ 


4G0  oco 
840  000 

I  400  000 
I  800  000 


17  777  15  6i 
37  333  <5  8 


62  222  4  5J 


80  000 


Total  fum  of  this  branch   -     52  950  000     2  353  333     6     8 


Intereft  at  2^ percent,  upon 
993  000  000  livres,  or 
44  000  oool.  fterl.  of  the 
late  King's  debts  contli- 
tuted  after  the  bank- 
ruptcy  1720 

Intereft  at  2f ,  upon  94  mil- 
lions due  to  the  company 
of  the  Indies,  upon  their 
old  accompts  1720 

Farther  allowed  to  the  com- 
pany, for  paying  their  di- 
vidends        -         -         - 

Annuities  on    lives    confti- 

tuted  during  the  laft  war     i6  000  oco 


24  750  oco     I  100  000  — 


2  350  000         104  444     8  10^ 


2  4C0  000 


106  666  13    4 
711  1 1 1     2     2I 


Total  intereft  of  debts 


45  500  coo     2  022  222     4    5 


This  article  of  1 6  millions  of  annuities  on  lives  is 
the  only  charge  caft  upon  the  King's  ordinary  re- 
venue, in  confequence  of  the  laft  war. 

Recap:- 
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BOOK  i^r.  I'iioney.  Sterling  ditto- 

^^'^'  P^ecapitulation  of  the  expences.       L'lvres.  l.    '      s.  d. 

Expeuce  of  the  court         -     28600000  i  271  11 1      2  2| 
Fixed  mihtary  ditto,  by  fea 

and  land         -  -       -   109000000  4844444     8  10'- 

Juftice,  penfions,  &c.         -     52  950  oco  2  353  333     6  8 

Intereft  of  debts       -  -     45500000  2022222     4  5! 


Total  expence         -         -     236050000    10  491  11 1     2     2\ 
Total  ordinary   revenue  at 

the  end  of  the  war  -  282300000    12546666    13     4 


The   firfl  deduced  from  I         620000      20  "      Ii      I-' 

the  latter.  Remains  free  J      ^      ^  55  5:)5  ; 


Befides  the  articles  oF  expence  here  ftated,  there 
are  many  others,  to  which  no  hmit  can  be  fet.  The 
coinptant^  or  the  King's  private  orders  for  fecret  fer- 
vice,  and  many  different  expences,  form  a  great 
article.  Siibfidies  alfo  to  foreign  courts :  in  lliort, 
much  more,  in  all  human  probability,  is  fpent,  than 
all  the  produce  of  this  permanent  revenue  can  anf- 
wer.  So  that  from  this  no  relief  from  debts  can  be 
€xpe£ted,  except  fo  far  as  it  may  be  augmented  by 
the  falling  in  of  the  annuities  on  lives.  But  public 
debts  are  to  be  paid  only  by  funds  appropriated  for 
that  purpofe  :  and  were  this  revenue  to  be  relieved 
of  the  whole  45  millions  of  intereft  charged  upon 
it,  I  have  little  doubt  but  the  King's  expence  would 
augment  in  proportion. 

I  fhall  delay  making  any  obfervation  upon  the 
nature  of  the  im.pofitions  which  produce  this  reve- 
nue, until  we  come  to  the  fubjed  of  taxes,  to  which 
it  naturally  belongs. 

Befides   this  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Kings  of 

France, 
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France,  which  (if  we  except  26  600  000  Uvres,  or  chap. 
1  182  222/.  4.C  5^:  <:/.  upon  the  capitation,  added  \— ~^;1^,>> 
on  account  of  the  war  only  for  a  tijne)  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  their  civil  lifi: ;  there  are  other  branches 
of  revenue,  which  arc  to  be  looked  on  as  extraor- 
dinary fupplies,  impofed  for  raifing  money  in  time 
of  war,  and  for  paying  off  the  debts  contracted,  up- 
on the  return  of  peace.  Of  this  nature  are  dixiemes 
and  iHugticmcs  ;  taxes  very  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of 
the  French  nation,  and  to  which  they  never  have 
fubmitted  without  the  greatefl:  reludance,  and  only 
on  very  urgent  occafions. 

The  credit  of  France  fell  very  low  towards  the 
end  of  the  former  war,  which  began  in  1744,  and 
ended  in  1748.  The  parliament  regiftred  with  great 
unwillingnefs  every  edi6l  impofing  new  burthens. 
The  d:xlc?ne  was  a  great  augmentation  of  revenue, 
for  the  time  it  lafled  ;  but  being  an  impofition  which 
the  Kings  of  France  never  have  been  able  to  make 
perpetual,  it  could  not  be  pledged  for  fuch  large 
funis  as  are  required  in  time  of  war,  and  which  no 
nation,  however  wealthy,  can  furnifli  annually,  as 
they  are  demanded. 

To  fupply,  therefore,  the  want  of  a  fund  to  be 
mortgaged,  and  confequently  the  want  of  public 
credit,  the  King's  banker  M.  de  Moninartel,  with 
other  men  in  bufinefs,  joined  their  credit,  and  {wr). 
plied  the  King's  extraordinary  occafions.  They 
opened  a  fort  of  bank  anno  1745,  where  they  re- 
ceived money  at  |  per  cent,  per  month,  the  principal 
payable  on  demand.  This  fund  gained  credit ;  pay- 
ments being  regularly  made  as  foon  as  demanded. 

Upon  fettling  accounts  after  the  peace,  ajino  174S, 

,  the 
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BOOK  the  King  was  found  indebted  to  this  bank  for  a  vaft 
fum  of  money.  In  order  to  pay  it,  lotteries  were 
fet  on  foot.  The  tickets  were  given  to  the  bankers, 
and  they  by  the  fale  of  them  withdrew  their  own 
paper,  which  was  circulating  with  very  good  credit 
on  the  exchange  of  Paris.  In  order  to  furnilh  a 
fund  for  this  lottery,  the  King  had  intereft  with  the 
parliament  to  get  a  twentieth  penny,  or  one  fhilling 
in  the  pound,  eftabliihed  upon  all  the  revenues  of 
private  people  in  France,  except  the  clergy,  and 
Ibme  hofpitals.  The  fame  was  charged  upon  the 
induftry  of  all  corporations  of  trades  and  merchants  ; 
and  to  thefe  was  added  a  capitation  upon  the 
Jews. 

This  was  thrown  into  what  they  call  the  caiffe 
d^amortijfement^  or  finking  fund ;  and  appropriated 
for  paying  off  the  lotteries,  and  fome  of  the  antient 
debts  which  were  to  be  drawn,  for  this  purpofe,  by 
lot  J  and  for  other  extraordinary  cxpences  incurred 
in  confequence  of  the  war.  This  tax  was  to  fubfift, 
1  believe,  till  1767.  It  was  this  caijfe  d* amortijjement 
which  was  fhut  up  in  1759,  by  which  flep  a  mortal 
blow  w^as  given  to  French  credit. 

Befides  this  firfl:  twentieth  penny,  there  were  five 
other  taxes  impofed,  and  appropriated  during  a 
determinate  number  of  years,  not  exceeding  15  in 
fome,  1 2  in  others,  for  paying  off  the  debts  con- 
tra£led  in  the  war  ended  1748,  and  for  fome  extra- 
ordinary expences  of  government. 

Thefe  fhall  be  fpccified  in  the  following  general 
■view  of  this  fecond  branch  of  the  French  revenue. 

SECOND 
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SECOND    GENERAL    BRANCH. 

Extraordinary  taxes  eftablifhed  after  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  their  appropriations. 

Fr.  money.  Sterling  ditto. 

Livrei.  I.  s.  d. 
The   firft  twentieth  penny 

on  all  income          -         -     23  800  000      \  057  777  15  6f 
Ditto   upon  tradefmen  and 

merchants  iricorporated  -        6  500  COO  288  888  17  9 J 

Ditto  upon  the  Jews          -       i  400000  62  222  4  5$ 


Total   of  the   twentieth! 
iny,  which  formed  a  i 


penny,  which  tormea  a  ;       3^  75,0  ooo     I  408  888  17     9$ 
finking   fund,    fhut  up 


m  1759  -  -J 

The  farm  of  the  polls  and 

rf/d/V  of  France         -      -       6  oco  000         266666  13     4 
Two  (hillings  in  the  pound 

of   the  capitation   added 

to  it  .         -  -       5  52c  000         245333     ^     8 

The  farm  of  ftamp-duties 

on  leather,  and  duties  on 

tanners'  bark         -         -       2  960  000         13' 555  "     ^1 
The  farm  of  duties  upon 

gunpowder  and  faltpctre       2  988  OOO  132  800  —  — 

Two  fhiUings  in  the  pound 

of   the  twentieth  penny 

added         -  -  -       3170000         140888   17     9^ 


I'otal    of     this     fccondj      ^^  ^^g  000     2  326  133     6     8 
branch  of  French  taxes  3 .:. 

Appropriations  of  this  fund,  as  follows ; 

I.  For  paying,  during   ten 
years,  a  part  of  the  990 
milHons  of  livres,  of  old 
Vol   IV.  G  Annuitioi 
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KOOK 

IV. 


Annuities,  charged  above 
on  the  King's  ordinary 
revenue,  and  bearing  an 
intereft  of  2\per  cent,  the 
yearly  fum  of         -         - 

2.  To  the  India  Company, 
in  difcharge  of  a  debt  due 
to  them  :  for  1 2  years    - 

3.  For  paying  the  prizes  of 
the  bankers'  lotteries 
every  year  as  they  are 
drawn  :  for  1 7.  years 

4.  Towards  making  good 
deficiencies  upon  the 
jfunds  appropriated  for 
the  war,  yearly,  till  paid  - 

5.  Ditto  upon  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  new  £• 
cole  mliiiaire 

6.  For  payment  of  perpe- 
tual annuities  created  du- 
ring lall  war 

7.  For  making  good  defi- 
ciencies upon  the  artillery 
and  magazines,  during 
the  war  1 744  :  for  1 2 
years,  the  annual  fum  of  • 

S,  Ditto  upon  the  article  of 
foreign  affairs 


Fr.  money, 
Livrcs 


5  000  000 


I  800  000 


Sterling  ditto. 


/. 


d. 


4  5i 


2  000  oco    88  888  17  9' 


3  800  000    168  888  17  9$ 


18700000  831  HI       2       2i- 


I  200  000    53  333  6 


14  500  000    644  444  8  ie| 


So  coo  — 


8  690  000        3S6  222     4    5J 


Total  approprialion  -    55690000     24751 11     2     2\ 


This  branch  of  revenue  appears,  by  this  flate,  to 
be  totally  appropriated  to  certain  purpofes. 

Were  appropriations  adhered  to  in  France,  and 
could  one  be  certain  that  debts  are  actually  dif- 
charged,  at  the  period  appointed,  in  confequence  of 

the 
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ihc  appropriation  for  that  pui*pofe,  we  might  form 
a  better  judgment  of  the  adlt^l  amount  of  the  debts 
of  France,  than  in  fa6t  any  man  can  do  who  is  not 
in  the  adminillration. 

Of  this  Second  branch  of  taxes  I  confider  the  twen- 
tieth penny,  the  two  fhillings  in  the  pound  augmen- 
tation upon  it,  and  a  hke  augmentation  upon  the 
double  capitation  ;  amounting  in  all  to  above  40 
millions  a  year,  as  a  refource  which  France  may 
have  at  all  times,  in  cafe  of  neceffity  j  although  I 
do  not  fuppofe  it  will  be  poflible  to  eftablifii  them  as 
a  fixed  revenue.  They  will  probably,  however,  as 
matters  ftand,  be  continued,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  until  the  great  load  of  debts,  recently  con- 
tradled,  fhall  be  confiderably  diminifhed. 

As  for  the, remaining  fum,  arifmg  from  the  pofls, 
leather,  and  faltpetre,  thefe  I  confider  as  perpetual ; 
becaufe  by  their  nature  they  are  not  burthenfome  to 
the  people. 

We  are  not  to  underftand  that  the  annual  fum  of 
five  millions  of  hvres,  appropriated  for  paying  off 
the  capital  of  990  millions  of  the  old  annuities,  bear- 
ing 2I  per  cent,  ftated  in  art.  iff,  was  intended  to 
be  applied  to  thefe  capitals,  at  the  rate  they  ftand. 
In  France  it  is  fuppofed  that  he  who  gets  20  years 
purchafe  of  the  intereft  of  his  debt,  is  always  fairly 
paid  off;  and  people  there  are  fo  fond  of  reimburfe- 
ments,  even  at  this  rate  of  making  them,  that  when, 
about  the  year  1755,  a  Hke  fcheme  of  paying  off 
thofe  old  annuities  was  fuggefted,  it  was  upon  con- 
dition that  every  one  having,  for  inftance,  an  an- 
nuity of  100  livres,  fliould,  in  order  to  be  entitled 
to  this  reimburfement,  pay  to  the  King  20  years* 

G  2  pur« 
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BOOK    purchafe  of  it,  or  2000  livres  ready  money  ;  and 

,-^^   that  being  complied  with,  his  contradl  was  to  be 

put  into  the  lottery  wheel,  with  all  the  reft  fubfcribed 
lor,  and  if  it  happened  to  be  drawn,  he  was  to  re- 
ceive 4000  livres  ;  to  wit,  the  2000  he  had  paid 
down,  and  the  other  2000  as  the  value  of  a  capital 
of  4000  livres,  at  2|  per  cent. 

This  every  body  muft  allow  procures  a  wonderful 
facility  in  paving  off  debts.  If  the  Englifli  creditors 
could  be  engaged  to  enter  into  the  fpirit  of  fuch  re- 
iniburlements,  government,  I  am  perfuaded,  would 
net  apply  lo  clofcly  as  they  do,  to  reduce  the  interell 
upon  them  ;  whereby  a  great  diftrefs  comes  upon  poor 
widows  and  orphans,  who  have  their  all  veiled  in 
the  funds.  This  inconvenience  is  avoided  in  France  : 
the  poor  are  cherifhed  by  the  comfort  of  high  inte- 
rell: ;  the  ftate  is  fet  free ;  and  the  creditors  rejoice 
in  getting  back  their  money,  in  any  fhape  whatever. 

The  war  of  1  756  breaking  out,  obliged  the  King 
to  think  of  every  expedient  to  increale  his  income. 
Had  he  fet  out  by  borrowing  upon  annuities  for 
lives,  at  i  o  per  cent,  and  by  mortgaging  his  ordinary 
revenue  for  the  payment  of  them,  his  credit  would 
have  been  more  lolid,  and  the  plan  of  running  in 
debt  more  fyftematical :  but  in  the  end,  it  would 
have  involved  him  in  the  terrible  dilennna  of  either 
making  a  bankruptcy,  in  order  to  reinftate  himfelf 
in  the  polleflion  of  his  ordinary  revenue,  or  of  mak- 
ing him  depend  upon  his  parliament,  more  than  he 
inclined  :  the  concurrence  of  this  moft  refpeftable 
body  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  laying  on  a  perpetual 
and  regular  impofition,  which  alone  can  form  a  folid 
bafis  of  national  credit. 

He  was  therefore  refolved,  in  one  way  or  other, 

to 
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to  increafe  the  impofitions  on  the  people  in  the  rtnie     c  h  \  p. 
of  war,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confequences  he  fore- 
faw  from  the  lofs  of  his  fixed  revenue. 

The  King's  minifters  at  this  time  could  not  con- 
vince the  parliament  of  Paris,  that  in  order  to  borrow 
money  upon  the  belt  terms,  it  was  neceilary  to  have 
a  fure  fund  for  paying  the  interefl  of  it. 

It  had  been  ul'ual  to  borrow  money,  on  prefling  oc- 
cafions,  from  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  bankers, 
and  financiers,  ^s  they  are  called,  at  7  and  even  10  per 
cent.  They  underftanding  the  chain  of  the  affairs  of 
•  France,  ufed  to  obtain  credit  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  from  people  who  would  not  lend  direclly  to  the 
King;  although  they  knew  at  the  time  of  lending  that 
the  money  was  borrowed  for  his  ufe.  The  reafon  was, 
that  the  King  was  under  an  abfolufe  necelTity  to 
keep  faith  with  this  fet  of  men,  upon  whom  the 
credit  of  France  has  depended  for  many  ages  :  and 
as  the  profits  they  ufed  to  make  were  very  great, 
minifters  knew,  by  a  fort  of  inflinct,  when  they  had 
gained  enough  ;  and  in  clearing  their  accounts  in 
the  ufual  way,  a  fufficiency  was  left  to  them,  to  re- 
pay what  they  had  borrowed  from  others. 

Perhaps  the  parliament  thought,  and  perhaps  with 
reafon,  that  in  the  main  it  was  cheaper  to  borrow 
in  this  way,  at  10  per  cent,  than  in  the  Englifh 
way  at  3  per  cent,  becaufe  of  the  great  facility 
in  paying  off  the  debts  which  attended  it ;  but 
this  is  merely  a  conjecture.  That  there  was  however 
at  that  time  a  contrafl  between  the  fentiments  of  the 
parliament,  and  of  the  minifter  of  the  finances,  who 
had  contracted  Englifh  ideas  of  credit,  is  moft  un- 
doubted J  and  it  was  this  contrafl  which  brought 

Qi  x  on 
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on  the  bankruptcy  in  1759,  when  the  finking  fund 
was  fhut  up  againfl  the  creditors  by  an  act  of  power. 
To  judge  of  the  fentiments  of  both  parties  with  can- 
dour, let  us  then  examine  the  plan  of  borrowing 
propofed  by  the  one  and  by  the  other. 

The  minifter,  M.  de  Silhouette,  propofed  to  the 
King,  to  levy,  as  a  folid  fund  of  credit  to  borrow 
upon,  a  general  fubvention,  as  it  was  called,  over  all 
France  j  or  in  other  words,  to  make  the  repartition 
of  a  large  annual  payment,  over  all  the  cities,  towns, 
villages,  and  fuburbs  in  France. 

This  was  to  be  divided  according  to  the  fuppofed 
wealth  and  quantity  of  circulation  every  where. 
Every  diflrict  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  King's 
council  their  opinion  concerning  the  particular  mode 
of  raifnig  their  proportional  part  of  it,  in  the  beft 
way  relatively  to  their  fituation.  This  report  the 
council  was  to  examine,  and  to  approve  or  amend 
the  propofal  given  in,  according  to  information. 

This  was  perhaps  the  beft  plan  of  taxation,  if 
properly  executed,  that  ever  has  been  thought  of, 
for  a  nation  already  under  a  regular  adminiftration 
of  government,  and  accuftomed  to  pay  confiderable 
impofuions. 

It  removes  the  inconvenience  attending  all  general 
taxes,  which  never  fail  to  affecl  unequally  different 
places  and  diftricls.  It  admits  of  a  prudent  mixture 
of  excifcs,  with  taxes  upon  poiTeffions,  according 
to  the  internal  circumftances  of  every  place.  It  con- 
fines them  to  towns,  where  alone,  all  excifes  at  leaft, 
can  be  levied  with  propriety.  It  lightens  the  op- 
preifion  of  tax-gatherers ;  becaufe  the  corporation 
may  employ  whom  they  will  for  that  purpofe.    In 

a  word. 
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a  word,  It  is  a  tax  adminiftered  with  all  the  advanta- 
ges of  a  farm. 

This  tax,  the  general  fubvention,  after  it  had 
been  impofed  by  edifl,  regiftered  in  a  bed  of  juilice 
September  1759,  fell  to  the  ground,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  French  conftitution ;  becaufe  it  could 
not  be  levied  without  a  fvftematic  adminiflration, 
fupported  by  the  authority  of  the  courts  of  law,  to 
which  the  parliament  would  not  give  their  concur- 
rence, for  a  very  plain  reafon. 

The  general  fubvention  being  very  extenfive,  and 
calculated  for  a  fund  of  credit  to  borrow  upon,  was, 
by  its  nature,  of  a  fpecies  proper  to  become  a  per- 
petual tax,  as  all  excifes  are.  The  parHamcnt  of 
Paris  feemed  to  think  it  agreeable  to  the  conltitution, 
which  they  are  fworn  to  maintain,  to  preferve  at  all 
times  in  their  hands  a  certain  power  over  the  King's 
purfe,  in  order  to  prevent  an  extravagant  minifter 
from  impoverifhing  the  King  and  the  kingdom  at 
once,  or  running  them  into  the  inextricable  confu- 
fion  of  an  infallible  bankruptcy. 

This  circumfpeclion  of  the  parliament  was  repre- 
fented  in  another  light  at  court ;  and  odious  paral- 
lels were  drawn  between  what  had  happened  in 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  lafl  century,  and 
what  foon  might  be  expefted  in  France. 

Upon  fuch  topics  every  onejudges  as  he  is  afFeded. 
The  minifter  was  railed  at  by  the  parliament-party, 
in  the  moft  virulent  manner.  Who  was  in  the  right, 
and  who  was  in  the  wrong,  upon  the  general  quef- 
tion,  of  the  propriety  of  raifmg  fo  large  an  impofi- 
tion,  to  ferve  as  a  fund  of  credit,  under  a  govern- 
ment like  that  of  France,  I  fhall  not  here  examine. 

G  4  But 
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But  that  a  folid  fund  fhould  be  provided,  in  one 
way  or  other,  proportional  to  the  a£lual  deficiency 
of  the  annual  fupplies,  and  to  what  could  not  be 
raifed  within  the  year,  for  the  ufes  of  the  war,  was, 
I  think,  entirely  agreeable  to  principles. 

This  the  minifter  had  propofed  in  the  fubvention, 
though  perhaps  the  plan  was  too  great ;  and  the 
parliament,  when  they  reje£ted  the  propofal,  fenfi- 
ble  that  the  exigencies  of  the  (late  demanded  a  fup- 
ply  of  money,  propofed  in  their  turn,  as  an  equi- 
valent for  the  general  fubvention,  to  coin  for  600 
millions  of  notes,  which  were  to  have  the  fandion 
of  parliament  for  their  fund  of  payment ;  but  no 
provifion  of  coin  was  made  for  the  ready  circulation 
of  them  in  the  interim. 

Here  then  is  an  example  where  the  fentiments  of 
the  French  nation  were  divided  upon  the  principles 
of  public  credit.  And  this  affords  a  good  opportu- 
nity of  reconciling  them,  and  of  confirming  the 
do£lrine  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  eftablifh. 

The  minifter  felt  the  difadvantage  of  the  King's 
borrowing  upon  a  lame  fecurity ;  he  therefore 
propofed  a  foHd  and  permanent  fund  of  credit  for 
performing  the  obligations  to  be  contra6led  with  the 
creditors. 

The  parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  examined 
the  fituation  of  the  people,  who,  they  thought, 
were  no  longer  In  a  capacity  to  pay  the  taxes  already 
impofed ;  and  therefore  concluded,  that  It  was  un- 
necefTary  to  eflablifli  any  new  one.  They  therefore 
propofed  to  augment  circulation,  by  providing  the 
means  whereby  alienations  might  be  carried  on, 
and  by  that  they  expected  to  render  the  taxes  already 
impofed  more  produdive. 

Both 
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Both  parties  were  in  the  right,  as  commonly  Is 
the  cafe  in  fuch  difputes  ;  but  they  did  not  perceive 
how  their  opinions  could  be  reconciled. 

Had  circulation  been  facilitated  by  the  eflablifh- 
ment  of  a  bank  upon  true  principles,  perhaps  the 
taxes  already  impofed,  might  have  produced  a  fuffi- 
cient  fund  for  carrying  on  the  war,  v/ithout  the  ex- 
pedient of  the  general  fubvention. 

But  the  manner  propofed  by  the  parliament  to  in- 
creafe  circulation,  by  paying  with  paper  money,  and 
not  providing  a  fund  of  coin  for  realizing  it  when  it 
came  to  flagnate,  was  an  expedient  entirely  delufive. 
The  paper  would  foon  have  fallen  to  a  great  dif- 
count :  the  remembrance  of  the  Miflifippi  would 
probably  have  been  revived,  which  would  have  oc- 
cafioned  the  locking  up  of  the  coin  ;  and  the  king- 
dom might  have  been  involved  in  the  greateft  diflrefs 
and  bankruptcy. 

The  minifter  fliould  therefore  have  concurred  with 
the  parliament  in  a  fcheme  for  eftabhfhing  a  bank: 
the  King  might  fafely  have  entrufled  the  adminiflra- 
tion  of  it  to  the  parliament,  and  even  have  fupplied 
coin  from  the  royal  treafuiy  for  circulating  the  pa- 
per. But  the  miniiler,  I  fuppofe,  took  it  for  granted, 
that  taxes  would  be  paid,  provided  they  were  im- 
pofed ;  and  the  parliament,  that  the  paper  would 
circulate,  provided  it  v*as  IlTued. 

Ihe  reafonings  I  have  afcribed  to  each  party  in 
this  difpute,  are  not  founded  upon  information  :  they 
are  natural  conjectures  only  which  I  form  from  the 
oppofition  of  fentiments  between  men  who  were  all,  I 
fuppofe,  well  acquainted  with  the  fituation  of  France, 
and  who  refpedively  took  part  according  to  the  com- 
binations which  occurred  to  them. 

The 
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The  remonftrances  of  the  parliament  at  that  time 
were  filled  with  an  enumeration  of  diftreffes,  all  of 
which  are  the  neceffary  efteds  of  a  fcanty  circulation. 
In  the  King's  edicts  there  is  ftrong  reafoning  upon 
the  principles  of  pubHc  credit.  The  candour  I  feel 
in  my  bread,  while  1  examine  the  merits  of  this  im- 
portant difpute,  will  I  hope  ferve  as  an  apology  for 
all  miftakes  in  point  of  exa£t  information. 

The  refult  upon  the  whole  was  what  might  have 
been  expeded.  The  fubvention  was  dropt,  and  the 
propofal  of  the  paper  was  rejected  by  the  King. 

The  medium  adopted  by  the  two  parties,  fhewed 
however,  1  think,  that  in  the  main  the  minifter  had 
been  in  the  right ;  becaufe  the  taxes  were  increafed 
and  paid  :  had  the  paper  been  iflued,  the  fuccefs,  1 
am  perfuaded,  would  not  have  been  favourable  in 
proportion. 

But  inftead  of  a  permanent  fubvention,  a  tax  of 
the  moft  odious  nature  was  eftabHfhed,  which,  from 
this  very  circumftance,  there  was  Httle  danger  of 
feeing  long  continued. 

In  the  preceding  year,  a  fecond  twentieth  penny 
upon  pofTefTions  had  been  impofed,  to  which  had 
been  added  i  fhlUings  in  the  pound  of  the  tax  itfelf ; 
a  new  poll-tax  upon  certain  clalTes  of  the  people  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  their  fervants ;  an  ad- 
ditional duty  upon  the  llamps  upon  filver  and  gold 
plate ;  higher  duties  on  foreign  manufadures  im- 
ported ;  and  20  per  cent,  on  all  former  duties  on 
confumption.  The  fecond  twentieth  was  to  continue 
until  two  years  after  the  peace  ;  the  other  duties  for 
eight  years  longer. 

Notwithflanding  this  heavy  load  already  laid  upon 

pro- 
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property,  the  parliament,  rather  than  confent  to  the 
fubvention,  agreed  to  impofe  a  third  twentieth  penny 
upon  pofleflions ;  and,  to  render  this  tax  more  pro- 
dudive,  additional  poll-taxes  upon  place-men,  8cc. 
were  comprehended  in  thg  edicl.  Thus  ended  the 
difpute  ;  the  minifter  was  difmiiTed,  and  the  edi6t 
for  the  general  fubvention  was  withdrawn. 

Befides  the  fecond  and  third  twentieth  penny,  fe- 
veral  augmentations  of  revenue  were  obtained  during 
the  lafl  war,  which  1  fhall  prefently  mention,  two 
of  which,  for  their  peculiarity,  I  fhall  briefly  explain. 

The  clergy  of  France,  ftrongly  prefled  by  the 
King,  fupported  by  his  parliaments,  to  give  in  a 
declaration  of  their  income,  in  order  to  be  taxed  at 
fo  many  fhillings  in  the  pound,  like  other  fubje6ts, 
after  many  evafions,  at  lad  fucceeded  in  difappoint- 
ing  the  fcheme.  They  offered  an  extraordinary  free 
gift  equivalent  to  the  two  twentieths,  to  be  paid  an- 
nually until  1765  ;  and  this  was  accepted. 

The  ordinary  free  gift  of  the  clergy  is  at  the  rate 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  livres  a  year ;  this  they 
doubled  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  three  millions  a  year, 
which  we  may  confider  as  two  fhillings  in  the  pound 
of  all  the  clergy  poffefs  in  France,  which  makes  their 
revenue  to  be  about  thirty  millions  a  year,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  does  not  far  exceed  it. 

The  other  branch  of  revenue  is  fomething  analo- 
gous to  a  clrcumilance  in  the  hiflory  of  Englifii 
taxes :  it  was  called  an  extraordinary  free  gift  to  be 
paid  by  every  corporation  in  France.  Charles  I.  had 
a  very  exacl  valuation  put  upon  all  England,  when 
he  propofed  to  levy  fhip-money.  This  was  found  fo 
correct  that  it  ferved  for  a  bafis  to  regulate  the  dif- 

2  tribution 
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BO^K.     trlbution  of  the  fum  of  100,000/.  a  year  paid  to 
Charles  II.  for  his  courts  of  wards  and  liveries  *. 

In  like  manner  the  King  of  France  had  a  very  ac- 
curate eftimate  made  of  all  France,  when  he  formed 
his  edift  for  a  general  fubvention,  which  had  pretty 
much  the  fate  of  the  fhip-money.  And  though  the 
parliament  refufed  their  confent  to  the  great  fubven- 
tion, they  agreed  to  eftablifh  the  epitome  of  it  in 
"Auguft  1759  '.  which  fee  in  the  note  f. 

This  tax,  fmall  as  it  is,  may  be  of  infinite  confe- 
quence  in  times  to  come.  The  great  difficulty  of 
raifmg  taxes  is  in  the  beginning  ;  and  if  the  levying 

*  Davenant's  Ways  and  Means,  Article  of  Monthly  AffcfT- 
ments. 

■f  This  free  gift  was  impofed  upon  all  cities,  towns,  boroughs, 
\illages  and  fuburbs,  in  France.  And  thofe  lying  within  the 
iurifdiftion  of  every  Intendant  were  joined  in  one  fum,  leaving 
the  reparation  of  them  to  thefe  magiftrates,  as  the  cuftom  is. 

For  the  generality  of  Amiens      153  300 

Tor  the  generality  of  Orleans      356  coo 

For  the  generality  of  Paris       i  578  000 

F'or  the  generality  of  Chalons     200  900 

For  the  generality  of  Poitiers      265  200 

For  the  generality  of  SoifTons        60  700 

For  the  generahty  of  Tours  34  434 

For  the  generality  of  Rochelle    131  800 

For  the  generahty  of  Bourgcs     105  6co 

F'or  the  generality  of  Moulin        91  770 

For  the  generality  of  Riom         165628 

For  the  generality  of  Lyons        397  454 

For  the  generality  of  Artois        150  000 


Sterling. 

fjum  total         -  -  3  690  786  ;^  164034  ]8     R 

The  duties  impofed  by  this  arret  are  to  be  levied  upon  all  claffes 

of  the  people,  nobility,  commons,  clergy,  even  nuns  and  monks  ; 

no  exception  is  made  except  in  favour  of  hofpitals  forjheir  own 

confumption  only. 

of 
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of  this  trifle  in  every  city,  town,  village,  and  fub-  c  h  a  p. 
urb  in  France,  be  carefully  conducted,  Avith  a  view  ■_,-  /-._- 
to  fublequcnt  augmentations,  and  if  it  be  properly 
dillributed  upon  every  branch  of  confumption  and 
revenue,  nothing  will  be  fo  eafy  to  the  King  as,  by 
his  own  private  authority,  to  enforce  a  gradual  aug- 
mentation of  it,  and  perhaps  in  time  to  abforb  in 
it,  the  whole,  or  at  lead  the  greatefl  part  of  the  reve- 
nue of  his  kingdom. 

Befides  the  two  twentieths,  and  the  free  gifts  of 
the  cities,  feveral  other  taxes  of  lefs  moment  were 
either  impofed,  renewei,  or  continued  for  a  longer 
term,  and  then  fold  for  raifing  money  for  the  fervice 
of  the  year,  viz. 

Flrft,  Five  years  of  the  free  gift  of  the  clergy  of 
France,  amounting  to  1 5  millions,  were  paid  down 
at  once  by  that  body. 

Secondly,  That  of  the  clergy  of  Alface,  paid  in 
the  fame  way,  for  the  fame  term,  produced  3  mil- 
lions. 

Thirdly,  A  duty  on  firewood,  &c.  in  the  city 
of  Paris,  valued  at  3  400  coo  a  year,  fold  for  7 
years,  for  10  millions. 

Fourthly,  Another  duty  upon  the  confumption 
of  eggs,  butter,  8cc.  valued  at  2  400  000,  fold  for 
1 5  years  for  above  30  millions. 

Fifthly,  Alike  fum  got  from  the  farmers  general^ 
for  allowing  them  to  raife  the  price  of  their  tobacco 
I  o  per  cent,  for  10  years.  The  annual  amount  of 
this  1  do  not  know. 

Sixthly,  And  in  the  lad  place,  the  third  twentieth 
penny,  which  produced  36  270  000  a  year,  was 

fold 
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BOOK  fold  for  the  two  years  for  which  it  was  impofed,  fof 
60  milliorxS. 

Thus,  of  all  the  impofitions  raifed  during  the  lafi: 
war,  the  fecond  twentieth,  and  an  epitome  of  the 
fubvention  raifed  in  all  cities,  towns,  villages,  and 
fuburbs,  in  France,  remained  unalienated. 

In  order  to  throw  all  the  light  I  polTibly  can  upon 
the  prefent  ftate  of  that  nation,  I  fhall  next  briefly 
recapitulate  the  extent  of  the  annual  fupplies  raifed 
for  the  fervice  of  the  d'Terent  years  of  the  war,  from 
1756  to  1762  inclufive  ;  in  which  I  fliall  point  out, 
as  well  as  I  can,  how  this  third  branch  of  revenue 
was  appropriated. 

It  is  in  this  manner  only  I  can  communicate 
to  the  reader  what  I  can  guefs  concerning  the 
prefent  ftate  of  that  nation.  Could  we  know,  as 
with  us,  the  amount  of  taxes,  and  outfland- 
ing^  debts  at  every  peroid,  this  detail  would  be 
unneceflary. 

The  extraordinary  grants  of  1756,  amounted  to 
121  millions,  5  377  ']']']l'  fterling. 

In  October  1755,  the  farms  of  almoft  all  the 
taxes  were  renewed.  Upon  fuch  occafions  it  is  ufual 
for  the  farmers  to  advance  fums  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  their  farms,  for  fecurity  of  the  leafe  ;  for 
which  advances  the  King,  at  that  time,  allowed 
them  an  interell  out  of  their  yearly  farm-rent  of  5 
fer  cent,  and  the  fums  advanced  were  appropriated 
for  the  fervice  of  the  year  1756.  Here  follow  the 
fums  advanced  upon  the  feveral  farm^  : 


I.  Upon 
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Fr.  money. 

Sterling 

ditto.        CHAP. 

LiviYS. 

/. 

r. 

./.          ^'- 

I .  upon  tlie  general  farms, 

V-*-/*ii* 

after  repaying  what  had 

been  advanced  upon  the 

former  leafe,  nett  into  the 

royal  treafure 

40  000  000 

I  777  777 

15 

61 

2.  Upon  the    farm   of  the 

polls  of  France 

3  000  000 

133333 

6 

S 

3.   Upon   the  farm   of  the 

(lamps  upon  leather 

I  000  coo 

44  444 

8 

lot 

4.  Upon   the  farm  of  the 

pauldte         -          -          - 

I  coo  coo 

44  444 

S 

io5 

5.  Upon  the  farm  of  duties 

on  gun-powder  and  falt- 

petre           -          -          - 

1  000000 

44  444 

8 

lol 

6.  The  farm  of  the  market 

of  Poiffi  was  fold  for  feven 

years,  for 

I J  000  000 

666  666 

13 

4 

This  fura  was  the  price  of 

the  total  ahenation  of  the 

duties  coUefted  in    that 

market    for    the     whole 

time ;  which  duties  (hould 

be  marked  as  a  branch  of 

revenue  ;  but  as  the  an- 

nual amount  of  them  can- 

not be  afcertained,  it   is 

here  thrown  in  as  an  ex- 

traordinary means  of  fup- 

ply  arifing  from  the  fale 

of  a  tax. 

7.  Befides  thefe  cafual  f ap- 

plies from  the  new  farms. 

there  was  levied  this  year 

for  the  fale  of  five  years* 

revenue  of  the  free  gift  of 

the  clergy  of  France,  to 

1761  exclufive 

15  000  000 

666  666 

13 

4 

Carry  over      -    76  000  000     3  377  777  15    C 
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BOOK 

IV. 

Fr.  money. 
Livres. 

SteHing  ditto- 
/.           s.     d. 

Brought  over 
^.  And  for  that  of  Alface 
9.  Raifed  by  a  lottery,  for 
which  the  annual  fum  of 

76  000  000 
3  000  000 

3  377  777  15     ^ 
133  333    6    8 

3  Soo  ooo  was  fet  apart 
for  1 1  years 
10.  And  for  the  fale  of  the 

32  000  000 

I  422  222     4    5f 

duties     upon     firewood, 
&c.  in  Paris,  for  7  years  - 

10  000  000 

\\\\A,i,     8    loi 

Total  extraordinary  fup-1 
plies  for  1756         -     -J 

The  fupplies  for  1757,  a- 
mounted  to  136  millions 
j^  6  044  444  fterling. 

1.  Two  lotteries,  for  which 
were  appropriated,  for 
the  firft,  3  8co  000  during 
12  years  ;  and  for  the  fe- 
cond,  4  coo  000  during 
1 1  years.  Thcfe  fums 
■were  annually  to  be 
drawn,  and  paid  every 
year  ;  for  which  was  paid 
to  the  King,  for  the  firft, 
36  millions  ;  for  the  fe- 
cond,  40  millions  to- 
gether        -  -  - 

2.  The  ordinary  revenue 
was  charged  with  6  mil- 
lions of  life  annuities,  at 
10  per  cent,  fold  for 


1*hc  fupplies  for  1758,  a- 
mounted  to  135  millions, 
£  6  000  000  fterling. 


i2roooooo     S  Zll  111  ^5     5i 


7^000000  z  in  in  '5  ^i 


60  000  000     2  666  666  13    4. 


136000000     6044444    8  io{ 


I.  The 
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Fr.  money*         Sterling  ditto. 
Liires.     .  I.  t.     d. 

1.  Tlie  fiift  was  a  loan  of 
40  millions,  upon  a  perpe- 
tual annuity  of  ^per  cent. 
propofed  to  be  paid  off  by 
way  oflotten,-,  at  the  rate 

of  3  200000  yearly        -     40  COO  OOO      I  777  777    15     6| 

2.  The  King  obliged  thofe 
who  have  hereditary  ofE-  - 
ces  proportionally  to  pur- 
chafc   additional  falaries, 
to  the  extent  of  i  million 

a  year,  at  the  rate  of  20 
years  purchafe,  or  forfeit 
what  they  had         -      -     20  000  COO        888  888  17     9^- 

3.  The  additional  lo  per 
cent,  upon  the  price  of  to- 
bacco, was  fold  this  year 

to  the  farmers,  for  -     30  000  000      i  333  333     6     8 

4.  The  ordinary  revenue  was 
charged  with  3  600  000 
livres,  life -annuities,  upon 
two  lives,    at  8  per  cent.  ; 

fold  for  the  fum  of         -     45  000  OOO     2  000  000 

135000000     5  999  999  19  ni 

The  fupplies  for  1759,  a- 
mounted  to  upwards  of 
194  millions  _;^,  8  652  x;  2  3 
fterling. 

1 .  The  firft  fupply  for  this 
year  was  the  epitome  of 
the  general  fubvention, 
called  an  extraordinary 
free  gift  from  all  the 
cities,  towns,  burgs,  vil- 
lages,    and    fuburbs    in 

France         -  .         -       3  69O  786         164  034  18     8 

2.  3  6go  coo  livres  of  per- 
petual   annuities,     bor- 

Vol.  IV,  H 
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Fr.  money.  Sterling  ditto. 

Livres.  I.  s.     </. 

Brought  over  -       3  690  786         164  034  18     8 

rowed  upon  the  general 
farnns,  at  5  per  cent,  until 

rcimburfement,  fold  for  -     72  000  coo      3  200  ooo  •—  — 
Thefe  are   called   the 
contrafts  upon  the 
farms  ;     each     one 
thoufand   iivres   ca- 
pital. 
|.  The  free  gift  of  the  cler- 
gy, for  five    years  from 
1762    inclufive,    fold    at 

once  for         -         .        -     16  ceo  ceo         711  ill     2     2I 
^.    The    fecond    twentieth 
penny   produced  for  this 

year  ...     35000000      I  S5S  S55   ^*      ^i 

:.  Sold  to  the  magiftrates 
and  heads  of  colleges  in 
fome  towns  in  Flanders, 
fome   branches   of  their 

own  taxes,  for        -      -       8000000        255  555  ^     if 
i.    The    ordinary   revenue 
was  charged  with  3  mil- 
lions of  annuities,  called 
iontineT,  fold  for  -     60000000      2666666  13     4 


194  690  786     8  652  933   16     5 


The  fupphes  for  1760,  a- 
mounted  to  above  251 
millions,  £'  n  186430 
llerling. 

1.  The  Paris-duties  above 
mentioned    fold    for    15 

years  -  -     30  283  90©      I  345  951     2     a-f 

2.  The   3d  (hilling  in  the 
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Brought  over 
pound  fold  for  two  years, 

Fr.  money 
Livres. 
30  283  900 

I 

Sterling  ditto. 

/.           s.     d. 

345951      «     2§ 

CHAP. 
VI, 

for 
3.  The  2d  fhilling  produced 

72  340  000 

3 

215  III 

2 

2| 

this  year         -         -       - 
4.  Raifed  by  perpetual  an- 
nuities, at  3  per  cent,  fe- 

35  000  COO 

I 

S5S  555 

II 

li 

• 

cured  on   the  King's  or- 

dinary revenue  * 
5.    The    free    gift    of  the 

60  000  coo 

2 

666  666 

13 

4 

■ 

cities,  &c. 
6.  By  a  lottery-  at  5  per  cent. 
where  the  difcredited  pa- 

3 690  787 

164  034 

19 

<5| 

per    (the     payment     of 
which   was   ftopt,   when 
the  finking  fund  was  fhut 

up  in    1759)  vas  taken 
in  payment  for  one  half, 

. 

was  raifed 
7.  Borrowed  from  the  offi- 

50 oco  oco 

2 

222  222 

4 

5i 

cers    of  the    town-houfe 

of  Paris,     at  5    per  cent. 
fecured  on  the  ordinary 

revenue         .         -         - 

380  000 

II 

16888 

17 

9? 

251  604  687 

186  430 

10 

7i 

The  fupplies  for  1761,  ex- 
ceeded 120  millions, 
£'  5  364  034  fterling. 

*  When  the  bad  confequences  of  fnutting  up  the  finking-fund  were  difco- 
\tved,  the  King  opened  fubfciiptions,  fuch  as  were  the  tontines  of  the  laft 
year,  this  of  60  millions,  and  one  the  next  year  of  30  millions  ;  in  which 
the  difcredited  paper  was  received,  in  part  of  payment  of  the  fum.  This  I 
fuppofe  is  the  leafon  why  the  fupplies  of  1759  and  1760  appearfo  high,  and 
alfo  why  money  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  at  fo  low  a  rate  as  5  per  cent, 
upoD  tontines,  and  3  per  cent,  on  article  4ih  of  this  year  ;  becaufe  the  intereft 
of  that  part  only  which  was  paid  in  fpecie  is  ftated  ;  not  the  interefi  upon  the 
difcredited  paper  fubfcribed,  vhich  was  paid  out  of  the  firft  twectieth, 
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1.  Charged  upon  the  ordi- 
nary revenue,  200  000 
livres  a  year  upon  Hves 
and  other  annuities,  at 
10  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
the  order  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  fold  for         -      - 

2.  Borrowed  on  the  duties 
upon  leather,  at  3  per 
cent.  .  -  . 

Thefe  were  the  annui- 
ties v.'hich  were  or- 
dered to  be  reim- 
burfed  after  the 
peace  of  1 763,  at  20 
years  purchafe;  and 
which,  I  fuppofe, 
had  been  fubfcribed 
for,  partly,  in  dif- 
crcdited  paper, 

3.  Charged  on  the  ordi- 
nary revenue,  4  millions 
a  year,  for  annuities  at  8 
per  cent,  upon  two  lives, 
fold  for         -         -         - 


4.  Befides  thefe  fums,  there 
was  the  amount  of  the 
2d  twentieth,  and  the 
fmall  fubvention,  or  free 
gift,  which  continued  to 
be  applied  to  the  current 
fervice,  as  they  had  not 
been  fold  off ;  itiJe 


.  money, 
Livres. 


Sterling  ditto. 


2  000  000  88  888  17    9-^ 


30  000  000      I  333  333     6 


50  coo  000       2  222  222      4      ff 


82  000  000     3  644  444    8  io| 


-     38  690  787      I  719  590  10 


Total    -       120690787     536403419    6| 
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Fr.  money.         Sterling  ditto. 
Livres.  I.  s.     d. 

The  fupplies  for  1762,  ex- 
ceeded 159  millions, 
£.  7  076  923  fterling. 

1.  The  farms  which  had 
been  let  in  1755,  came 
to  be  again  renewed  this 
year ;  from  which  arofe 
a  fum  for  the  fecurity  of 
them  of         -         -         -     83  200  000     3  697  777   15     6| 

2.  There  was  no  borrowing 
this  lad  year  of  the  war. 
The  fecond^  twentieth, 
which  never  had  been 
fold  ;  the  third  twentieth, 
which  this  year  became 
free,  as  it  was  impofed 
a-new  for  two  years 
more  ;  and  the  little  free 
gift  by  all  the  towns  of 
France  ;  made  together 
an  additional  fum  of       -     76  030  787      3  379  146     i     9{ 


159  230787      7076923    17     4I 


Recapitulation  of  the  extraordinary  expence  of 
the  feven  years  of  the  war*. 

Fr.  money.  Sterl.  ditto. 

Livres.  I. 

For  1756            -            -                 121  000  coo  r  .377  77g 

For  1757              -              .                     136  OCO  000  6044444 

For  1758            -            -                  135  000  000  6  000  000 

For  1759             -             -                  194  690  7B6  8  6c2  924 

For  1760             -             -                  251694687  II  186  431 


Carry  over     -  83C  385  473     37  261  577 

*  The  Sterling  money,  in  this  recapitulation,  is  reduced  to 
the  neareft  integer,  neglefting  fraflions  of  a  pound. 
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BOOK. 
lY. 

Fr.  money.           Sterling  ditto. 
Livres.                  L 

Brought  over      -               838  385  473      37  261  577 
For  1761              -             -                   120  690  7S7       5  364  034 
JFor  1762             -             -                  159  230  787       7  076  924 

Total         r        1118307047     49702535 

Having  gathered  together,  from  the  befl  infor- 
mation I  can,  the  amount  of  all  the  extraordinary 
fupplies  raifed  in  France,  for  the  fervice  of  the  lafl: 
war,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  at  the  peace,  no  part  of 
any  capitals  borrowed  had  been  paid  off,  according 
to  the  plan  laid  down  for  that  purpofe  at  the  time 
of  contra6i;ing.  Let  us  fuppofe,  I  fay,  that  all  the 
lottery  funds  and  life-annuities,  as  well  as  thofe  an- 
nuities which  were  intended  to  be  paid  off  by  way 
of  lottery,  ftood  at  their  full  extent,  without  dimi- 
nution, at  the  peace,  and  then  calculate  what  fum 
of  additional  debt  fhould  have  remained  upon  France 
in  confequence  of  the  war. 

As  for  the  fums  raifed,  either  upon  renewing  the 
farms  of  the  revenue,  the  amount  of  new  taxes  im- 
pofed,  or  fuch  branches  of  them  as  were  fold  at 
once  for  a  fum  of  money,  they  remain  no  debt  upon 
the  King  ;  and  are  therefore  to  be  confidered  (as 
they  really  were)  extraordinary  refources  drawn 
from  the  people,  without  any  recourfe  to  credit  of 
borrowing. 


Fr.  money.          Sterling  ditto. 

Liivres.               I.             s.    d. 

aefe  fums  coUefted  from 

the  above   fupplies,   and 

laid  together,  amount  to 

520  926  94S      23  152  308   16  — 
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Fr.  money.  Sterling  ditto.        CHAP. 

Livrrs.         /.     s.  d.  ^!:^ 

Let  U3  then  ftate  the  whole 

of  the  fupplies  as  above       i  1 1 8  307  047  49  702  535 

And  from  thence  dedutfl 
the  extraordinary  refour- 
ces  drawn  from  the  peo- 
ple, as  above,  to  wit      -      520926947  23  152  308   16  — 


There  will  remain  a  capi- 1       ^5.  380  100  26550226     4- 
tal  of  borrowed  money  3 

Of  this  the  life -annuities 
(charged  upon  the  ordi- 
nary revenue)  form  a 
capital  of  -  -      217  coo  000     9644444     8   lof 

The  lotteries  form  a  capi- 
tal of         -  -  -      10800000a     4800000 

And  the  perpetual  annuities, 

a  capital  of  -  -      272380100  12  105  781    15     6|- 


In  all,  as  above         -         -     597380100  26550226    4     5 


Let  us  next  fee  the  amount  of  annual  payments 
for  difcharging  either  the  capital  or  the  intereft, 

Fr.  money.  Sterling  ditto. 

L,ivres,  /•  s.  a. 

For  the  life  annuities  until 
cxtinguifhed,  paid  out  of 
the  ordinary  revenue       -         16200000       720000 

To  difcharge    the    lottery 

fund,  in  12  years  at  moft         1 1  600  OOO       5^5555   ^^      ^i 

Suppofe  the  perpetual  an- 
nuities all  at  5  fer  cent.  } 
inde  -  _  .         13619000       605288    17     9$ 


Annual  fum  of  intereft      -       41  419  000     1840844    8  lof 

H  4  Let 
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Let  me  now  draw  up  a  flate  of  the  taxes  raifed 
for  defraying  the  expences  of  this  war.  In  this  I 
fhall  comprehend  fuch  articles  only  as  exifted  at  the 
peace,  unfold :  as  for  the  others,  we  may  confider 
them  merely  as  expedients  for  raifmg  money  for  the 
current  fervice  ;  but  which,  in  time  to  come,  may 
ferve  to  augment  the  revenue. 


THIRD  GENERAL  BRANCH. 


Fr.  money.  Sterling  ditto. 

Livres.  1.  s.       d. 


350C0000     I  S5S  555  J I     ^v 


1.  The  2d  twentieth,  never 
alienated         -         -       - 

2.  The   3d  twentieth,  im- 
pofed  for  the  years  1762 

and  1763,  not  alienated        30000000     i  333333     6     8 

3.  The    free    gift    of  the 
cities,  towns,  &c.  never 

alienated         .         -       -         3690786        164034  18     8 


68690787     3052923   16     5I 


Let  me  now  proceed  to  the  fourth  gen.eral  branch 
of  taxes,  or  of  money  raifed  upon  the  people  of 
France  :  firft,  To  the  profit  of  the  farmers  :  fecond^^ 
ly.  Towards  defraying  the  expence  of  colledling  the 
three  foregoing  branches  of  revenue,  which  amount 
to  about  403  millions :  And  thirdly.  To  pay  what 
is  appropriated  to  certain  purppfes  within  the  coun- 
try, here  to  be  fpecified. 


FOURT|i 
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FOURTii    GENERAL    BRANCH. 


1.  Flrft  then,  the  net  pro- 
fits of  all  the  farmers  of 
the  revenue  are  calculated 
to  amount   to   about 

2.  The  expence  of  levying 
all  the  revenue  is  calcu- 
lated to  amount  to  about 
I  o  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ; 
infle  -  -  - 

3.  There  is  a  revenue  ap- 
propriated for  keeping 
up  the  water-works  at 
all  the  royal  palaces 

And  to  the  invalids,  St. 
Cir,  and  the  hotel  7nUitaire 

There  are  taxes  impofed  for 
clothing  the  militia,  to 
the  amount  of         -       - 

All  the  towns  in  France 
have  particular  branches 
of  taxes  appropriated  to 
themfelves,  for  pavement, 
buildings,  &c.  and  for 
maintaining  the  police ; 
which  amounts  to 

And  the  duties  levied  in 
the  courts  of  law  for  fen- 
tence  money,  emoluments 
to  the  judges  (epices)y 
and  expence  of  regiftra- 

,    tions,  the  vaft  fum  of    - 


Fr.  money. 
Livrcs. 


Sterling  ditto. 


17240000  766222    4  5f 

40300000  I  791   III       2  2| 

I  200  000  53  333  6  8 

7  30c  000  324444  8  io| 

3  800  coo  16S888  17  9 J 


i5ooo€>oo   666  666  13  ^ 


27000000  I  200000  — 


1118400C0  4970666  13  3i 


For. 
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Formerly,  all  the  officers  of  the  courts  of  juftice 
had  faiaries  paid  out  of  the  King's  revenue.  Thefe 
were  infenfibly  diminiflied  in  every  reign,  and  thofe 
court-fees  were  augmented  In  order  to  fill  up  the 
void  ;  from  which  the  greatefl  oppreffion  enfues. 

If  to  the  fum  in  this  lafl  article  we  add  22  millions 
above  ftated  as  a  charge  upon  the  ordinary  revenue 
for  faiaries  to  firfl  prefidents,  &c.  and  other  expen- 
ces  of  the  law,  we  fhall  find  that  the  article  of  juf- 
tice  alone  cofls  near  50  millions  of  livres,  a  year,  to 
the  public.  The  greatefl  part  of  this  fum  fhould 
be  confidered  as  the  interefl  of  money  borrowed  by 
the  Kings  of  France,  the  capitals  whereof  are  flill 
outitanding ;  and  if  the  capitals  were  paid  olF,  a 
great  augmentation  of  income  would  arife  from  it. 
But  the  bad  footing  upon  which  their  credit  flands, 
renders  even  this  burden  expedient  on  fome  occa- 
fions  ;  becaufe  the  King  can  oblige  all  thofe  who 
have  fuch  hereditary  offices,  to  lend  money  upon  an 
augmentation  of  their  faiaries. 

To  conclude  this  enormous  catalogue  of  taxes 
paid  by  the  kingdom  of  France,  we  mufl  not  omit 
the  lafl  branch,  which  comprehends  the  heads  fol- 
lowing : 

FIFTH    GENERAL    BRANCH, 


Fr.  money. 

Sterling  ditto. 

Livres. 

/.           X.   ^, 

.  What  is  paid  for  bulls, 

difpenfations,      baptifms 

and  burials,  to  the  pope, 

bifhops,  and  inferior  clcr- 

gy»  very  near 

10  000  000 

444444    8  lof 

Carryover     -         J  0000  000        444444     8   10] 
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Fr.  money;  Sterling  ditto 


Brought  over         -       10  000  cop 

Z.  For  the  fupport  of  hof- 
pitals,  a  fort  of  poor's 
rates  _  -  -       1 1  500  coo        511  11 1     5     2| 

3.  To  branches  of  impo- 
fitions,  of  various  kinds, 
belonging  to  private  peo- 
ple, peers  of  France,  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  and 
officers  of  all  the  royal 
jurifdictions  within  the 
kingdom        -        -      -       20000000        888  888  17    g\ 


41500000     1844444     S   lof 


General  recapitulation  of  all  the  money  raifed  in 
France  by  public  authority,  for  whatever  purpofe 
employed. 

Fr.  money.  Sterling  ditto. 

Livres.  I.         s.      d. 

1.  The  King's  ordinary  re- 
venue as  it  flood  at  the 

peace  1762  -  -     282300000  12546666  13     4 

2.  The  extraordinary  re- 
venue raifed  at  the  peace 

174S         -  -  -       53338000     2  326  J33     6    8 

3.  The  extraordinary  reve- 
nue raifed  on  account  of 
laft  war,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  then  con- 
tradled,  not  fold  at  the 

peace         -  -  -       68690787     3052923   17     4 

4.  The  expence  of  raifing 
the  taxes,  and  emolu- 
ments    of    the    farmers, 


Carryover  -      403328787  17925723  17    4 
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Fr.  money.  Sterling  ditto. 

Livres.  I.  s.       d. 

Brought  over  -       403328787  17925723    17     4 

with  other  branches  per- 
petually appropriated  for 
defraying  regular  expen- 

ces  ...     Ill  840000     4970666   13     4 

5,  Taxes  paid  to  the  church, 
poor,  and  private  perfons        41500000     1  844  444     8   io|r 


Sum  total  raifed  annually  7        ,,(:cco    o  o  ^n 

in  France  j      556  668  787  24  740  834  I9     6^ 


Charges  or   appropriations 
of  it. 

1.  Charges  upon  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  per  lift  a- 
bove  -  .  - 

2.  Ditto  upon  the  fecond 
general  branch  per  ditto 

3.  Ditto  upon  the  third  ge- 
neral branch  for  lotteries 
and  perpetual  annuities 
conflituted  during  the 
war  :  the  life-annuities 
being  already  charged  in 
article  ifl 

4.  Ditto  upon  the  fourth 
general  branch  totally 
cxhaufted  ;  inde 

5.  Ditto  upon  the  fifth  ge- 
neral branch  ditto 

There  remains  (unappropri- 
ated) for  all  extraordi- 
nary expences  of  ftate, 
which  completes  the  fum 
total  of  what  is  raifed  in 
J-'rance  -         .         - 


236050000  10491  III   2  2v 
55690000   3475  III   2   2| 


25219000     1120S44    8  I0| 

III  840000      4970666    13      4 

41500000     1844444    8  10 


86369787     3838657    4 


556668787  24740834  J9     6 


la 
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In  this  lio-ht  does  the  ftate  of  the  French  affah'S  an-     c  "  a  p. 

VI. 

pear  from  the  r^etch  I  have  been  able  to  give  of  it.      <s— -^-*w» 

Had  the  fum  of  86  millions,  remaining  as  unap- 
propriated at  the  peace,  been  any  way  fufficient  for 
paying  off  claims  which  have  not  appeared  upon  the 
ftate  we  have  given,  and  for  all  extraordinary  ex- 
pences,  the  credit  of  France  would  not  have  been 
fo  low  as  it  then  was,  and  11:111  continues  to  be. 

The  expence  of  a  kingdom  mud  conftantly  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  all  regular  and  permanent  in^* 
come. 

At  the  end  of  a  war  what  great  fums  of  debts 
unprovided  for  are  conftantly  found !  Taxes  alfo, 
when  ftretched  as  they  were,  and  impofed  in  fo  great 
a  proportion  upon  polfeffions,  in  refpedl  of  what 
was  raifed  upon  confumption,  muft  alv/ays  dirniniili 
in  their  produce ;  but  the  expence  and  charges  ne- 
ver fall  fhort.  This  is  more  efpecially  the  cafe  in  a 
country  where  paper  credit  is  not  eftabliflied. 

The  conftant  complaints  for  want  of  money  to 
carry  on  circulation  in  the  time  of  war,  is  a  proof 
of  it.  When  peace  returns,  and  money  is  kept  at 
home,  then  all  taxes  are  readily  paid  in  France, 
and  half  the  burden  of  them  is  not  felt,  although 
they  be  more  produ£tive  than  before. 

As  I  faid  in  fetting  out,  I  do  not  pretend  that 
the  account  I  have  given  of  this  dark  affair,  is  in 
any  degree  fo  correft  as  to  fatisfy  a  French  minifler  j 
but  it  is  a  rough  (ketch,  which  contains  the  general 
flate  of  their  affairs ;  and  if  it  be  worth  any  man's 
while,  who  is  better  informed,  he  may  corre6t  it, 
and  thereby  bring  on  a  farther  inquiry  into  the  true 
flate  of  the  queflion. 

What 


jio  An  inql'iry  into  the  principles 

What  interell  a  nation,  which  is  not  In  an  a6lual 
{late  of  bankruptcy,  can  have  in  concealing  its  af- 
fairs, I  cannot  find  out.  Is  it  not  then  greatly  the 
intereft  of  a  mighty  kingdom,  which  polfefles  fuch 
amazing  refources,  to  expofe  its  fituatlon  in  a  fair 
light  to  the  world,  to  which  it  muft,  upon  all  oc- 
cafions,  have  recourfe  for  afiiitance  in  point  of  credit  ? 

Of  the  many  branches  which  compofe  this  great 
national  revenue  of  above  550  millions,  there  are 
feveral  articles  which  mufl  of  neceflity  be  cut  off, 
as  foon  as  the  debts  can  be  brought  into  a  regular 
form.  The  double  poll-tax  is  mofl  oppreflive  on 
the  poorer  fort,  and  therefore  was  impofed  for  a 
time  only  :  the  three  twentieths,  as  they  are  levied, 
are  no  lefs  fo  upon  the  higher  clafles  of  the  people. 

Thefe  four  articles  amount,  however,  to  116 
millions.  If  we  dedud  this  from  the  revenue,  as 
we  have  ftated  the  account  of  it,  it  will  not  only 
exhaufl:  the  balance  of  86  millions,  but  it  will  create 
a  deficiency,  upon  the  whole,  of  30  millions,  which 
can  only  be  compenfated  by  difcharging  a  corref- 
ponding  part  of  the  burden  of  debts,  while  thofe 
branches  do  fubfifl. 

But  then  the  fame  refources  are  open  upon  every 
new  emergency ;  and  as  they  have  now  begun  to 
be  collected,  they  will  be  more  eafily  paid  at  another 
time. 

Befides,  what  an  acquifition  will  be  made  to  the 
revenue  by  the  extinction  of  1 6  millions  of  life-an- 
nuities, and  by  the  expiration  of  fo  many  anticipa- 
tions of  taxes  for  terms  of  years  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that 
the  King  w  ill  continue  to  demand  of  the  clergy, 

above 
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above  i  500  000  llvres  a  year,  or  one  fliilllng  in 
the  pound  upon  their  benefices.  This  body  is  be- 
coming daily  more  and  more  indebted,  by  the  prac- 
tice introduced  of  late ,  of  making  payment  of  their 
free  gifts  to  the  King,  by  borrowing  the  money,  in- 
Itead  of  paying  every  one  his  proportion  out  of  his 
benefice.  This  in  time  may  oblige  them  to  accept 
of  penfions  inftead  of  their  benefices,  and  to  make 
over  their  revenue  in  tithes  to  the  King :  they  will, 
at  leaft ,  in  one  way  or  other,  become  entirely  at 
his  mercv,  and  at  that  of  their  own  creditors. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  muft  fay  a  word  concerning 
the  method  of  levying  the  taxes  in  France. 

The  mofl  general  diflribution  I  can  make  of  this, 
is  to  reduce  it  under  four  principal  heads. 

The  firft  comprehends  the  general  receptes  ;  to 
wit,  the  taillc^  or  land-tax,  the  capitation^  or  poll- 
tax,  and  all  the  twentieths.  Thefe  are  adminiftered 
by  the  intendants  of  the  provinces,  who  both  make 
the  diflribution  of  them  upon  the  fubjecls,  and  who 
levy  them  by  officers  under  their  direction  ;  and  for 
the  expence  of  levying,  is  fuperadded  to  the  taxes, 
I  o  per  cent,  upon  the  whole.  "When  they  are  col- 
lefted,  they  are  paid  to  the  receivers  general  at  Paris, 
who  deliver  them  in,  and  account  for  them  to  the 
royal  treafury. 

The  fecond  comprehends  all  the  taxes  which  are 
farmed.  The  farmers  are  vefled  with  the  King's 
authority  for  raifing,  according  to  certain  regulations, 
the  duties  let  to  them  ;  and  as  they  are  obliged  to 
keep  open  books,  the  expence  of  management  is 
known,  and  at  ever)'  new  leafe  a  reafonable  profit 
is  allowed  to  them  over  and  above. 

The 
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The  third  branch  comprehePxds  all  free  gifts  of 
determinate  funis  of  money,  impofed  according  to 
certain  regulations  prefcribed  to  thofe  bodies  politic 
who  pay  them  j  into  which  may  be  comprehended 
all  taxes  upon  the  clergy  ;  becaufe  they  levy  them 
themfelves. 

The  fourth  comprehends  retentions  which  the 
King  makes  out  of  the  falaries  he  pays.  This  needs 
no  explanation. 

"What  farther  obfervations  may  be  made  on  this 
head  will  find  a  place  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of 
taxes. 


CHAP.     VIL 

Comparative  View  of  the  Revenue,  Debts ^  and  Credit 
of  Great  Britain  and  France, 

N  comparing  the  Rate  of  credit  in  the  two  nations, 
I  muft  firlt  obferve,  that  it  is  not  {c  elTential  to 
compare  the  extent  of  the  revenue  of  both  countries, 
as  the  refources  they  have  for  obtaining  extraordinary 
fupplies  in  cafe  of  need. 

Whatever  be  the  permanent  revenue  of  a  flate, 
we  may  be  very  certain -that  the  exigences  of  it  will 
be  in  proportion  ;  and  whenever  any  extraordinary 
expence  is  to  be  incurred,  it  muft  be  provided  for 
by  extraordinary  means. 

In  examining  the  ftate  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  we  have  found  this  obfervation  verified. 
If  the  expences  of  the  year  do  no  more  than  abforb 
the  revenue  of  it,  and  if  the  finking  funds  appropri- 
ated 
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ated  for  paying  off  incumbrances  be  properly  applied, 
the  ftate  has  no  reafon  to  complain. 

This  diilribution  evidently  points  out  how  necef- 
fary  it  is  not  to  confound  thofe  branches  of  revenue 
which  are  appropriated  to  (late  expences,  with  thofe 
which  ought  to  be  fet  apart  for  the  payment  of  debts 
and  intereft.  This  however  I  apprehend  is  too 
much  negleded  in  both  kingdoms. 

If  times  of  tranquillity  be  not  made  ufe  of,  to 
difengage  thofe  funds  which  neceffity  had  opened, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  future  exigences  mull  then 
feek  for  a  fupply,  from  refources  as  yet  undifcovered. 

That  nation,  therefore,  which  has  certain  branches 
of  revenue  lying  dormant  in  time  of  peace,  has  the 
advantage  in  point  of  refources. 

In  this  refpect  the  advantage  hitherto  has  lain  on 
the  fide  of  France  ;  fhe  has  had  her  dixiemes,  vingti- 
ernes,  and  double  poll-tax,  which  have  never  been 
impofed  except  in  cafes  of  neceffity. 

But  on  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain  has  a  noble 
and  opulent  branch  of  permanent  taxes,  which  com- 
pofes  her  finking  fund.  Were  this  employed  in 
times  of  peace,  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  prove  in 
time  of  war  a  moie  ready  fund  of  credit  than  any 
France  can  boaft  of. 

Thofe  extraordinary  refources  of  France  cannot 
be  mortgaged.  They  are  fupplies  for  the  current 
fervice  ;  but  they  are  no  fund  of  credit.  Whereas 
the  finking  fund  of  Great  Britain  is  always  ready 
in  the  mean  time  to  fupply  urgent  demands.  While 
this  fubfifls,  there  is  no  danger  of  being  oblige4  to 
break  faith  with  the  public  creditors,  upon  a  de- 
mand for  a  million  and  a  half  fterling,  as  was  the 
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BOOK  cafe  with  France  in  1 759.  The  one  refembles  a  cre- 
dit in  bank ;  the  other  the  rents  of  a  great  eftate. 
The  fniking  fund  afibrds  time  to  raife  new  fupphes, 
in  proportion  to  the  debts  contracted  ;  and  if  thefe, 
when  new^  and  raifed  in  time  of  war,  prove  fuffici- 
ent  to  anfwer  the  interefl  of  the  loan,  they  will  pro- 
bably do  more  as  they  continue  to  be  levied,  and 
upon  the  return  of  peace. 

One  very  remarkable  difference  between  the  flate 
of  credit  in  the  two  nations  is,  that  in  Britain  the 
object  of  attention  is  the  rate  of  interefl ;  in  France 
it  is  the  fpeedy  repayment  of  the  capital.  The  great 
care  of  a  Britifh  mlnifter  is  to  fupport  the  price  of 
the  funds :  the  meaning  of  which  is,  to  keep  the  in- 
.  tereft  of  money  low.  Did  not  the  price  of  the  funds 
regulate  the  rate  of  money,  the  ftate  would  be  no- 
wife  concerned  in  the  price  of  them. 

Now  the  credit  of  Great  Britain  is  fo  firmly  efta- 
bliflied,  that  Ihe  may  command  money  at  all  times, 
provided  fhe  will  give  the  interefl  required. 

The  cafe  is  totally  different  in  France.  Her  cre- 
dit is  not  well  eftabliflied ;  that  terrible  MifTifippi- 
monument,  of  near  a  thoufand  millions,  ftanding 
fixed  upon  the  ordinary  revenue  to  this  day  at  2| 
fer  cent,  firfl  reduced  from  the  mofl  exorbitant  inte- 
refl, by  fuccefTive  ads  of  pou-er,  after  the  late  King's 
death,  and  afterwards  from  a  moderate  interefl  of  4 
per  cent,  to  2|  per  cent,  in  the  year  1720,  is  reafon 
fufficient  to  deter  monied  men  from  lending  to 
France  upon  perpetual  intcrcft. 

In  borrowing  upon  life-annuities  at  10  per  cent. 
and  upon  lotteries  at  nearly  the  fame  rate,  for  11  or 
12  years,   France  obtains   credit  for  large  funis. 

She 
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She  alfo  boiTows  ^vith  tolerable  fuccefs  at  c  tcr  ccni*     chap. 

VII. 

when  there  is  a  lottery-clauie  put  in,  which  llipulatcs  ■_  -_-,_ 
a  large  funi  to  be  annually  paid  for  extinguifliing  the 
capital.  The  reafon  is ;  becaufe  Ihe  is  more  punc- 
tual to  fuch  engagements  :  they  remain  conltantly 
under  the  eye  of  the  public  :  the  flock-holders  con- 
fider  their  money  as  conftantly  coming  in  ;  and  any 
interruption  in  the  payment  gives  a  general  alarm. 
But  when  funds  are  fettled  at  perpetual  intereft,  peo- 
ple lofe  fight  of  the  capital  altogether.  The  contrads 
by  which  they  are  commonly  conftituted,  are  not  fo 
eafily  transferred  as  other  funds  :  in  a  word,  it  is 
not  the  tafte  of  the  French  nation  to  lend  their  mo- 
ney in  this  way,  and  far  lefs  the  tafte  of  flrangers ; 
and  the  reafon  is  this ;  as  matters  have  hitherto  been 
conducted,  it  has  by  no  means  been  their  intereft. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  no  fe- 
curity  in  France  was  looked  upon  as  better  than  the 
actions  of  the  company  of  the  Indies.  This  was  a 
fund  of  perpetual  intereft.  They  brought  in  to  pur- 
chafers  little  more  than  4  per  cent,  and  every  body 
wifhed  to  have  them.  Every  action  bore  a  dividend 
of  eighty  livres  a  year  ;  and  the  action  itfelf  fold  from 
eighteen  to  nineteen  hundred  livres.  The  war  had 
not  lafled  four  years,  when  the  dividends  were  re- 
duced to  one  half,  and  the  capital  fell  to  about  700. 

In  fhort,  all  perpetual  funds  in  France,  whether 
upon  government  or  company-fecurity,  are  very  pre- 
carious ;  and  while  this  is  the  cafe,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  credit  they  are  built  on  is  precarious  alfo. 

I  2  CHAP. 
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Contingent   Coiifcquences  of  the  Extcnfwn   of  Credit y 
and  Jncreafc  of  Debts. 

^  ^  °  ^     TT  AVING  applied  the  principles  of  public  credit 

— — . '  to  the  ftate  of  facts  in  Great  Britain  and  France, 

fuch  as  I  have  been  able  to  collecl  them,  1  muft  ob- 
ferve,  that  all  fhort  (ketches  of  this  kind  are  intended 
principally  to  fatisfy  a  general  curiofity  which  man- 
kind has,  to  know  a  little  of  every  thing:  and  although 
they  may  appear  fuperficial  and  incorreft,  to  perfons 
thoroughly  inltruded  in  thofe  matters,  they  flill  ferve 
our  purpofe  ;  which  is  merely  to  take  them  as  fome- 
thing  approaching  nearer  to  truth  than  bare  fuppofi- 
ticns  can  do;  and  in  this  light  they  fufficiently  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  illuflrating  the  fubje£t  we  are  upon. 

I  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  may  be  the  confe- 
quences  of  this  mighty  change  produced  upon  the 
policy  of  induftrious  and  trading  dates,  from  the 
eflablifhment  of  credit,  debts,  and  taxes. 

I  have,  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  inquiry," 
occalionally  taken  notice  of  the  influence  which  fuch 
a  change  muft  make  upon  the  fpirit  and  manners  of 
a  people.  The  lower  clafles,  who  are  flow  in  forming 
combinations,  do  not  foon  comprehend  the  necelfary 
confcquences  of  fuch  revolutions.  Even  minillers 
have  been  often  at  a  lofs  to  judge  of  the  confcquences 
which  might  follow  upon  fome  fleps  of  their  own 
conduct  relative  thereto,  although  taken  upon  ma- 
ture deliberation. 

When  public  credit  is  employed  for  raifing  money 
upon  a  plan  of  refunding  the  capital,  either  by  uui- 

forn^ 
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form  annual  payments  exceeding  the  intereft,  or  by     c  h  a  p. 
funds  eftabliihed  for  finking  the  capital,  no  contin-    .,. — ..— — ; 
gent  confequences  can  happen,  provided  the  plan 
be  executed  :   the  debts  conrracl:ed  will  be  paid,  and 
matters  will  return  to  tlK-ir  former  (late. 

When  public  credit  is  employed  for  raifmg  money 
upon  payment  of  a  perpetual  interefl ;  or  if,  what- 
ever be  the  plan  laid  down,  capitals  ihould  not  hap- 
pen to  be  difcharged,  but  the  debts  {hould  fwell 
continually  ;  in  this  cafe,  the  contingent  confe- 
quences are  many  and  various,  far  exceeding  any 
man's  fagacity  to  invefligate. 

If  we  judge  of  them  from  what  pafl  experience  has 
taught  us,  we  may  conclude,  that,  in  one  way  or 
other,  all  debts  contracted  will  in  time  difappear,  ei- 
th.er  by  being  paid,  or  by  being  aboliflicd  :  becaufe 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  poflerity  will  groan  un- 
der fuch  a  load  any  longer  than  it  is  convenient ;  and 
becaufe  in  fact  we  fee  no  very  old  public  debts  as  yet 
outftanding,  where  intereft  has  been  regularly  paid 
out  of  a  fand  which  has  remained  in  the  pofieilion 
of  the  Rate. 

This  is  a  very  rational  conclufion  from  pad  expe- 
rience ;  but  it  is  relative  only  to  the  circumftances 
of  pafl:  tiines.  While  the  debtors  are  the  mafters, 
there  is  no  diiHculty  of  getting  clear  of  debts  :  but 
if  the  confequtnce  of  this  new  fyflem  (hould  be  to 
make  the  creditors  the  mafters,  I  fuppofe  the  cafe 
may  be  different.     Farther, 

In  former  times  public  debts  were  contra£ted  be- 
tween the  ftate  and  its  own  fubjedts  ;  but  at  prefent 
we  fee  that  in  fuch  loans,  foreigners,  even  enemies, 
jre  invited  to  concur :  and  the  better  to  engage  them 

I  3  to 
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BOOK,     to  It,  a  total  Immunity  Is  promlfed  from  all  taxes 
upon  the  Intereft  to  be  paid  by  the  borrowers. 

This  circumflance  has  already  drawn  the  attention 
of  Princes,  in  the  difcuflion  of  their  reciprocal  con- 
cerns. We  faw  how,  in  the  treaty  of  Drefden, 
which  took  place  after  the  King  of  PrufTia's  Invafion 
of  Saxony  in  1745,  It  was  provided  by  the  6th  ar- 
ticle, that  all  debts  due  by  the  bank  of  the  Stener 
to  that  Prince's  fubje£ls,  were  to  be  paid,  on  pre- 
fentation  of  their  contracts. 

We  have  not  indeed  as  yet  feen  wars  carried  on 
for  the  payment  of  debts  ;  but  the  cafe  may  happen, 
and  kingdoms  may  be  carried  off  upon  fuch  preten- 
fions,  as  well  as  private  property.  What  a  chain  of 
contingent  confequences  arlfes  from  this  fmgle  com- 
bination, were  this  a  proper  place  to  introduce  them  ! 

But  without  going  to  the  fuppofition  of  Princes 
or  nations  becoming  reciprocally  engaged  In  debts, 
and  thereby  Involving  fuch  mighty  interefts  In  the 
fupport  of  public  faith,  we  may  eafily  conceive; 
that  a  monied  intereft,  of  a  long  itanding,  may 
have  Influence  enough  to  produce  a  change  upon 
the  fplrit  and  manners  of  a  people. 

Let  me  here  take  the  example  of  Great  Britain, 
Do  we  not  fee  how  the  fpirit  ot  that  nation  is  totally 
bent  upon  the  fupport  of  public  credit  ?  And  do 
we  not  fee  how  abfolutely  their  commercial  Intereft: 
depends  upon  it  ?  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  every 
one  has  combined  ail  the  confequences  which  may 
flow  from  the  conftant  fwelling  of  their  debts  ?  Or, 
indeed  is  It  poflible  to  determine  what  will  be  the 
confequences  of  them  ?  This  however  we  may  fup- 
pofe  at  leaft,  becaufe  we  fee  the  progrefs  of  it  al- 
ready. 
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ready,  that  the  intereft  of  the  creditors  will  daily  ^y,/)"  ^' 
gather  ftrenirth,  both  in  parliament  and  without  ^^-^^^^mmj 
doors  :  and  if  from  fmall  beginnings  it  have  arrived 
at  the  pitch  we  now  fee,  it  is  very  natural  to  con- 
clude, that,  in  tiirie,  it  may  become  ftrooger,  and 
that  at  laft,  the  creditors  of  the  nation  may  become 
the  mafters  of  it. 

When  any  one  intereft  becomes  too  predominant, 
the  profperity  of  the  ftate  ftands  upon  a  precarious 
footing.  Every  intereft  ihould  be  encouraged,  pro- 
te£led,  and  kept  within  due  bounds.  The  following 
fpeculations  are  intended  for  the  application  of  prin- 
ciples to  new  and  unexperienced  combinations  j 
where  natural  caufes  ?nay  work  their  diretl  and  im- 
mediate effects,  and  thereby  prove  prejudicial  to  the 
general  welfare,  unlels  they  be  forefeen  in  fome  de- 
gree, and  proper  remedies  be  prepared  againft  them. 

Europe  was  poffeiTed  by  our  anceftors  free  from 
taxes  ;  our  fathers  faw  them  impofed,  and  we  now 
fee  how  faft  they  become  mortgaged  for  our  debts. 
We  can  as  little  judge  of  the  extent  of  our  credit, 
as  they  could  of  the  poffibility  of  contributing  fo 
large  a  fund  for  the  fupport  of  it. 

As  the  plan  of  impofmg  taxes  has  been  extended, 
we  fee  the  public  coffers  every  day  receiving  a  vaft 
flux  of  money,  and  like  the  heart  in  the  human 
body,  throwing  it  out  again  into  circulation.  Hap- 
py ftate,  could  it  be  lafting,  and  were  this  flux  and 
reflux  preferved  in  a  due  proportion  to  all  the  ufes 
for  which  it  is  intended  i  But  ftates  have  their  vices, 
as  well  as  private  people.  Public  opulence  fliould 
be  proportioned  to  public  exigences :  but  how  often 
do  we  fee  ambition  putting  on  the  face  of  public 
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B  o^  K  fplrit,  and  animating  the  refentment  of  a  nation, 
under  colour  of  providing  for  her^fecurity  ?  Hence 
wars,  from  wars  expence  :  recourfe  is  had  to  credit,, 
money  is  borrowed,  debts  are  contracted,  taxes 
are  augmented ;  all  this  increafes  circulation,  which 
demands  a  fupply  of  currency  :  this  is  procured  by 
melting  down  the  folid  property.  Thefe  operations 
performed,  the  public  money  is  either  fent  abroad, 
or  remains  at  home.  If  fent  abroad,  more  property 
mufl  be  melted  down,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  void. 
If  it  remain  at  home,  it  will  animate  every  branch 
of  circulation  ;  and  when  the  exigence,  which  re- 
quired this  additional  quantity  of  money,  is  over, 
what  circulation  finds  fuperfluous,  will  flagnate  in  ' 
the  hands  of  the  monied  intereft,  and  will  either 
form  a  fund  for  the  filling  of  new  loans  to  govern- 
ment, or  it  will  be  laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of  the 
property  formerly  melted  dovvn,  which  produced 
it ',  and  thereby  will  be  confolldated  a-new. 

Every  interelt  in  a  ftate  niud  influence  the  govern- 
ment of  it,  in  proportion  to  its  confequence  and 
weight  ;  and  every  government  muft  influence  the 
fpirit  of  the  people  who  Hve  under  it. 

Now,  as  we  have  feen  how  indu  dry  creates  wealth ; 
how  wealth  and  confidence  create  credit ;  how  cre- 
dit creates  debts  and  taxes ;  how  thefe  again  occa- 
fion  an  augmentation  of  money,  by  the  melting 
down  of  property  ;  and  hov/  this  property  becomes 
transferred  to  a  new  fet  of  men,  once  the  monied 
intereft,  who  afterwards  acquire  the  lands,  and  con- 
folidate  this  quantity  of  money  which  is  become 
fuperfluous  to  circulation ;  does  not  this  chain  of 
confequences  reprefcnt  a  kind  of  circle,  returning 

into 
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into  iifelf?  And  is  it  not  plain,  that  without  the 
intervention  of  this  engine,  namely  the  money  cre- 
ated in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  ir,  the  chain 
■would  be  cut  off,  before  it  could  reach  the  link  from 
A\  hich  it  firil  fet  out  ?  Will  not  this  converfion  of  the. 
former  monied  interefi:  into  a  new  landed  intereft,  in- 
fenfibly  infpire  the  bulk  of  the  landlords  with  fen- 
timents  analogous  to  a  monied  interell  ?  Is  not  this 
evidently  more  and  more  the  cafe  eveiydayin  Eng- 
land ?  And  from  this  may  we  not  prognollicate  the 
folidity  of  public  credit  in  that  nation  ? 

If  on  the  other  hand  we  find,  as  in  France,  in- 
duftry  in  times  of  peace  drawing  wealth  from  other 
nations,  and  thereby  increafmg  the  coin,  upon  which 
alone  credit  is  circulated  through  the  kingdom ; 
and  then  foreign  expence  fending  it  away  in  times 
of  war ;  mufl  not  circulation  keep  pace  with  the 
coin,  that  is  to  fay,  be  circumfcribed  within  the 
proportion  of  it  ? 

If  the  folidity  and  extent  of  the  King's  free  reve- 
nue fhould  afford  credit  to  borrow  this  coin  ;  and 
if,  without  providing  a  proportional  fupply  of  cur- 
rency to  fill  up  the  void,  the  coin  borrowed  be 
fent  out  of  France  ;  how  can  the  ordinary  circula- 
tion be  carried  on  ? 

Let  us  here  recal  to  mind  what  was  faid  In  the 
2  2d  chapter,  upon  banks,  where  we  difdnguiflied 
lolnntary  circulation,  which  is  buying,  from  invo- 
luntary circulation,  which  is  paying :  we  there  ob- 
ferved  how  paying  mult  always  take  place  o^  buying  \ 
confequently,  we  may  here  determine  that  taxes 
muff  be  paid  before  buying,  that  is  confumption, 
can  go  on.     The  deficiency  therefore  of  coin  for 

circu- 
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circulation,  will,  firft,  proportionally  afFed  the  trade, 
manufadlures,  and  confumption  of  France,  and  af- 
terwards the  revenue  which  arifes  from  them.  Is 
not  this  the  conftant  complaint  in  France,  when 
war  carries  off  their  coin?  The  remonflrances  of 
all  their  parliaments  are  filled  with  it. 

In  times  of  peace,  the  amount  of  what  comes 
from  the  people  is  greater  than  in  time  of  v/ar :  but 
then  there  is  coin  fufficient  for  all  the  payments  ; 
and  when  they  are  made  to  the  royal  treafury,  they 
immediately  return  into  circulation,  and  no  hurt  is 
felt. 

I  infill  the  more  upon  this  principle,  and  I  intro- 
duce it  in  fo  many  dilFerent  ways,  and  under  fuch 
a  varieiiy  of  views,  becaufe  I  take  it  to  be  one  of 
the  moft  important  confiderations  in  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  credit,  and  one  which  I  have  never  feen 
fuggefled  by  any  French  or  Englifh  writer  upon 
this  fubjecl.  IMany  are  the  complaints  for  want  of 
money  ;  but  no  method  have  I  ever  feen  propofed 
for  obtaining  it  from  folid  property ;  the  eafieft  and 
fafefi;  of  all  operations,  when  conduded  with  honefly, 
and  according  to  principles. 

As  money  therefore  is  the  means  of  clofing  the 
chain  of  confcquences  already  mentioned,  and  form- 
ing it  into  a  circle,  as  has  been  faid,  we  plainly  fee 
how,  when  it  is  wanting,  the  fame  effefts  cannot 
be  produced ;  and  confequently  the  country  of 
France,  where  money  is  confined  to  the  coin,  will 
be  very  long  of  adopting  the  fentiments  of  a  monied 
intereft ;  whether  for  its  profit  or  its  lofs,  in  the 
end,  is  not  here  the  queftion. 

We  have  now  traced  the  contingent  confcquences 
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of  public   credit  as  far  as  ta  fliew  how  it  may  tend     chap. 
to  innuencc:  the  ipint  ol  a  people,  and  make  them    <,*— ,r*— # 
adopt  the  lentiments  of  a  monied  intereft. 

The  allurement  of  acquiring  land-property  is 
ver)'  great,  no  doubt,  efpecially  to  monied  men. 
The  eale  and  affluence  of  thofe,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  have  their  capitals  in  their  pocket-books,  is 
very  attrading  to  the  eyes  of  many  landlords,  efpe- 
cially at  a  time  when  they  are  paying  the  heavy  taxes 
laid  upon  their  pofiefTions. 

The  firm  eflablifliment  of  public  credit  tends 
greatly  to  introduce  thefe  reciprocal  fentiments  of 
good-will  among  the  two  great  clalTes  of  a  people, 
and  thereby  to  preferve  a  balance  between  them. 
The  monied  intereft  wifh  to  promote  the  profperity 
of  the  landlords  ;  the  landlords,  the  folidity  of  cre- 
dit ;  and  the  v.'ell-being  of  both  depends  upon  the 
fuccefs  of  trade  and  induftry. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  what  is  actually  the  cafe  hi 
Great  Britain,  that  from  the  fwelling  of  public  debts 
an  enormous  fund  of  perfonal  property  is  created. 
This  is  formed  out  of  the  income  of  the  whole  na- 
tion ;  and  as  it  has  been  purchafed  by  thofe  who 
have  lent  money  to  the  ftate,  in  common  language 
it  is  included  in  what  we  call  the  monied  intereft  : 
it  is  however  very  diftincl  from  it,  as  will  be  under- 
ftood  from  what  is  to  follow. 

The  capital  of  the  public  debts  is  the  price  which 
has  been  paid  for  the  annuities  due  to  the  creditors, 
and  is  now  no  more  money  to  them  than  land  is 
money  to  the  landlord.  It  may  be  turned  into  mo- 
ney, no  doubt ;  but  fo  may  land. 

The  monied  intereft,  comprehends,  thofe   only 
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BOOK  who  have  money,  not  realized  upon  any  fund,  and 
who  either  employ  it  in  the  way  of  trade,  in 
the  way  of  induftry,  in  jobbing  in  land,  in  flock, 
or  in  any  way  they  pleafe,  fo  as  to  draw  from  it 
an  annual  income.  While  it  is  fixed,  that  is,  given 
for  any  permanent  value,  it  ceafes  to  be  money ; 
when  it  is  called  in,  it  becom.es  money  again.  Let 
flock,  therefore,  fuffer  ever  fo  many  alienations 
from  hand  to  hand,  it  fcill  continues  ftock  :  it  never 
can  become  land,  it  never  can  become  money,  un- 
til it  be  paid  off  by  government.  I  hope  this  idea 
is  fo  clear,  as  to  be  well  underftood.  Stock,  there- 
fore, I  here  ccnfider  as  one  great  branch  of  fqlid 
perfonal  property;  as  far  as  the.fecurity  of  govern- 
ment Is  folid  and  good  ;  and  as  fuch,  may  be  melted 
down  into  money  by  banks,  as  well  as  any  other 
thing. 

Now  1  have  fald  that  this  fund  is  formed  out  of 
the  income  of  the  whole  nation  ;  confequently  by 
fund^  here,  I  do  not  underfland  the  capital,  which 
exifls  no  more,  but  the  interefl  which  is  drawn  for 
it :  it  is  this  interefl,  I  fay,  which  is  paid  from  the 
land,  the  money,  the  trade,  the  induflry,  &:c.  which 
forms  one  great  branch  of  the  monied  interefl  of 
England.  From  the  land,  out  of  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  charged  upon  it ;  from  the  money,  trade, 
induflry,  Sec.  out  of  the  amount  of  proportional 
taxes,  fuch  as  excifes,  cufloms,  falt-tax,  flamp-du- 
ties,  and  the  like. 

The  more  the  national  debts  Increafe,  by  the 
monied  interefl  realizing  Into  this  branch  of  folid 
property  the  funds,  the  more  the  taxes  mufl  aug- 
ment J  and  confcqucntlv,  the  more  the  proprietors 
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of  the   funds  themfelvcs  mud  be  affcdeJ  by  fuch 
taxes,  as  well  as  the  landlords. 

From  this  expofition  of  the  matter,  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  as  proportional  taxes  aflect  every 
man's  income,  according  to  his  confumption  ;  the 
landlord,  Ci:etens  parihiis^  who  pays  a  land  tax,  as 
well  as  his  proportion  upon  his  confumption,  is  more 
hardly  dealt  with  than  the  proprietor  of  the  other 
branch  of  folid  property,  the  funds,  who  pays  his 
proportion  only  of  the  lad. 

But  the  condition  of  the  ilocldiolder  is  not  equally 
favourable  to  that  of  the  landlord,  for  two  very  plain 
reafons.  The  firfl  is,  that  the  income  of  his  flock 
cannot  increafe  ;  that  of  the  land  may.  The  fecond 
is,  that  the  fwelling  of  this  great  capital  of  flock 
has  the  effeft  of  fmking  the  interefl  upon  it,  and 
confequently  of  diminifhingthe  income  of  the  flock- 
holder  ;  and  in  proportion  to  this  diminution,  the 
value  of  land  muil  augment.  Now  I  readily  allow 
that  the  augmentation  upon  the  value  oi\2iV\d^  is  no 
inducement  to  a  landlord  to  turn  them  into  money ; 
becaufe  he  would  then  lofe  upon  his  monev,  what 
he  gains  upon  the  additional  price  received.  But  it 
is  a  great  advantage  in  another  refpeft,  namelv,  that 
he  thereby  diminifhes  the  interefl  he  pays  upon  his 
debts,  if  he  have  any  ;  and  if  he  have  none,  it  en- 
ables him  to  borrow  at  a  lower  rate  for  the  future ; 
and  by  improving  his  lands  with  the  money  bor- 
rowed, he  may  augment  his  income  much  beyond 
the  proportion  of  the  interefl  paid. 

It  is  therefore  necefiary,  in  impofmg  land  taxes, 
rightly  to  combine  every  circumftance ;  that  the 
load  of  all  impofuions  may  be  equally  diflributed 
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BOOK  upon  every  clafs  of  a  people  who  enjoys  fuperfluity, 
V— -'..-•w  and  upon  no  other.  If,  after  a  fair  deduction  of 
principles,  this  fliall  appear  a  thing  poilible  to  be 
done,  we  may  expeft  to  fee  ilatefmen  engaged  to 
depart  from  the  old  maxim  of  grafping  at  what  is 
readieil  and  nearefl  at  hand,  to  wit,  the  landed  pro- 
perty, with  a  view  to  fpare  a  clafs  of  people,  which, 
in  a  well  regulated  ftate,  never  can  be  made  to  feel 
the  burden  of  any  proportional  tax  whatfoever  ;  I 
mean  the  induflrious  poor. 

I  now  proceed  in  my  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
confequences  of  the  fwelling  of  this  great  branch  of 
property,  the  public  funds. 

As  to  the  nature  of  it,  we  have  faid  already, 
that  it  is  formed  by  realizing  money  into  flock. 
When  government  borrows,  the  lenders  muft  be 
people  who  have  money.  If  the  loan  be  made  at 
home,  the  money  is  no  fooner  paid  in,  than  it  is 
fpent ;  and  as  we  may  fuppofe  that  it  would  not 
have  been  lent,  had  either  the  lenders .  found  it  ne- 
ceflary  for  their  current  expence,  or  had  they  found 
a  more  profitable  way  of  realizing  it  than  by  lending 
it  to  government,  we  confider  it  as  having  been  in 
a  ftate  of  ftagnation  ;  but  being  lent  to  government, 
it  is  thrown  into  a  new  channel  of  circulation. 

Farther,  this  money  ftagnating  in  the  hands  of 
the  lender,  either  proceeded  from  his  income,  which 
exceeded  his  expence,  or  from  the  profits  of  his  in- 
duftry.  In  either  cafe,  the  country  is  neither  poorer 
or  richer,  when  confidered  in  a  cumulative  view, 
than  if  the  fame  fum  had  been  lent  to  private  people 
at  home. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  the  money  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed 
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rowed  for  the  exigence  of  a  foreign  war.  In  this  ^  y^j^' 
cafe,  if  it  be  borrowed  at  home  and  fent  abroad,  it  >«---%-—.' 
mud  tirfl:  be  converted  into  the  money  of  the  world, 
gold  and  filver,  and  then  fent  off,  to  the  diminution 
of  this  kind  of  property  ;  or  it  muft  go  abroad  in 
the  money  of  the  country,  credit,  to  the  diminution 
of  the  annual  income  upon  which  the  credit  is  efta- 
blifhed.  x\s  this  laft  operation  may  not  be  fo  clear, 
an  example  will  explain  it. 

Government  borrows  one  million  ;  it  is  paid  in 
paper,  and  muft  be  fent  to  Holland.  If  at  that  time 
a  balance  be  due  by  Holland  of  one  million,  bills 
will  readily  be  found  for  it.  In  this  cafe,  the  balance 
of  trade  is  borrowed  as  it  were  by  government,  and 
becomes  converted  into  a  capital  of  a  million  in  the 
public  funds,  the  intereft  of  which  will  remain  at 
home,  and  continue  to  be  the  property  of  the  na- 
tion. But  as  the  value  of  this  balance  is  fent  to 
Holland  and  fpent  abroad,  it  is,  upon  the  whole, 
to  the  nation,  as  if  no  balance  had  been  due  to  them. 
This  I  call  a  lucnan  cefTam  to  the  country. 

Bat  fuppofe  no  balance  to  be  due  by  Holland  at 
the  time  the  million  comes  to  be  fent  off,  I  fay  the 
confequence  will  be,  to  alienate  in  favour  of  fo- 
reigners a  part  of  the  annual  income,  proportional 
to  the  whole  interefl  paid  for  the  loan,  whether  it 
has  been  fubfcribed  for  by  foreigners,  or  by  natives. 

If  the  fubfcription  be  filled  by  foreigners,  the 
confequence  is  evident :  it  is  equally  fo  in  the  other 
cafe,  upon  a  little  reflexion. 

Suppofe  then  the  million  fubfcribed  for,  and  paid 
in  London.  Bills  are  fought  for  ;  none  are  found, 
I  mean  ia  the  way  of  reciprocal  compenfation,  does 

not 
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BOOK  p^ot  this  fum  immediately  become  a  balance  ao-ainil: 
>-.-v— --  London  ?  And  as  a  country  loies  ail  fuch  balances, 
and  the  country  to  which  they  are  due  gains  them, 
this  million  is  lofl  to  England,  and  forms  what  I 
call  a  daninnin  emergens  ;  that  is  to  fay,  her  former 
propel  ty  or  income  is  fo  far  diminillied,  or  comes 
to  be  transferred  to  ftrangers. 

From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  in  all  matters 
cf  public  borrowing,  it  is  of  no  confequence  whether 
the  fubfcription  be  hiled  by  natives,  or  by  foreigners, 
w'hen  the  value  of  it  is  to  be  fent  abroad. 

Let  us  next  exan\ine  the  ilate  of  the  queflion 
when  the  loan  is  made  in  order  to  be  fpent  at  home, 
as  is  the  cafe  after  a  v/ar,  when  the  unfunded  debts 
come  to  be  paid  off. 

We  have  faid  that  loans  are  filled  by  money  Ifag- 
nating,  which  the  owner  defires  to  realize  :  if  he 
cannot  do  better,  he  lends  it  to  government ;  if  he 
can  do  better,  he  will  not  lend  it. 

While  the  ufes  of  domeftic  circulation  abforb  all 
the  money  in  the  country,  that  is  to  fay,  when  there 
are  private  perfons  ready  to  borrow  all  the  money 
to  be  lent,  at  this  time  government  cannot  borrow 
'  at  home  ;  and  if  they  did,  by  offering  a  high  intereff 
for  it,  the  borrowing  would  do  harm  to  circulation  ; 
becaufe  it  would  raiie  interefl  at  home,  or  difappoint 
thofe  who  would  gladly  borrow  it,  for  little  more 
than  the  interefl  offered  by  government. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  that  after  a  war,  when  the 
unfunded  debts  are  either  bearintr  a  hitrh  intereft,  or 
felling  at  difcount,  government  fhall  find  an  advant- 
age in  opening  a  fubfcription,  which  may  be  filled 
from  abroad,  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  then  adual 

value 
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value  of  money.  Suppofe,  I  fay,  the  Dutch  fhould 
be  uilling  to  lend  at  3  per  cent,  while  money  in 
England  ftood  at  4  per  cent.  I  aik  if,  in  this  cafe, 
government  ought  to  borrow  from  Holland,  at  the 
expence  of  fending  the  intereft  out  of  the  country, 
rather  than  fuffer  fuch  debts  to  fell  at  difcount ;  or 
continue  paying  a  higher  intereft  at  home  for  what 
they  owe  ? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  flill  they  ought  to  borrow 
abroad,  for  the  following  reafons.  That  if  the  high 
intereft  at  home  proceed  from  want  of  money,  that 
is  to  fay,  from  circulation  not  being  full  enough, 
it  is  their  intereft  to  borrow,  were  it  for  nothing 
elfe  than  to  fupply  circulation ;  becaufe  unlefs  this 
be  full,  all  induftry  m.uft  languifli.  But  fuppofe  it 
Ihould  be  fuid  that  circulation  is  full  enough,  that 
induftry  fuffers  no  check  from  that  quarter,  but 
that  there  being  no  fuperfluity  of  money,  intereft 
Hands  i  per  cent,  higher  than  it  would  do  were  there 
confiderable  ft  agnations.  In  this  cafe  alfo,  I  think 
it  is  their  intereft  to  borrow,  were  it  for  no  other 
reafon  than  to  produce  fuch  ftagnations. 

It  is  a  general  rule  every  where,  that  there  is  no 
having  enough  without  having  a  fuperfluity  5  at  leaft 
there  is  no  certainty  of  one's  having  enough  without 
finding  a  fuperfluity.  Borrowing  abroad,  therefore, 
in  fmall  fums,  at  fuch  a  time,  will  produce  ftagna- 
tions at  home,  from  which  fucceeding  loans  may 
be  filled,  after  circulation  is  fufficiently  provided  : 
and  even  in  cafe  more  fhould  be  borrowed  from 
ftrangers  than  may  be  found  neceflary ;  and  that 
in  confequence  of  this,  too  much  money  fliould 
come  to  ftagnate  at  home,  after  the  demand  of  go- 
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vemment  is  over ;  the  monled  intereft  would  then 
lend,  in  their  turn,  to  other  ftates,  where  intereft 
is  higher ;  and  the  annual  returns  from  that  quarter 
would  more  than  compenfate  what  muft  be  fent 
away,  in  confequence  of  the  former  borrowing. 

From  thefe  combinations,  let  us  draw  fome  con- 
clufions. 

Firft,  That  the  eiFe6:  of  public  borrowing,  or 
national  debt,  is  to  augment  the  permanent  income 
of  the  country,  out  of  ftagnating  money,  and  ba* 
lances  of  trade. 

Secondly,  That  this  income  fo  created,  may  be 
either  the  property  of  natives,  or  of  Itrangers. 

Thirdly,  That  v/hen  money  is  found  to  regorge, 
in  a  country  where  circulation  is  not  diminifliing, 
it  may  be  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  coming  in 
of  a  right  balance  of  trade. 

Fourthly,  If  ftagnations  in  one  part  be  found  to 
interrupt  circulation  in  another,  public  borrowing, 
for  domeftic  purpofes,  has  the  good  effect  of  giv- 
ing vent  to  the  ftagnation,  and  throwing  the  mo- 
ney into  a  new  channel  of  circulation. 

Fifthly,  That  the  fum  of  intereft  paid  by  any 
nation  to  ftrangers,  ftiews  the  general  balance  due 
by  the  nation,  after  deducing  all  the  profits  of  their 
paft  trade  from  all  the  expence  of  their  foreign 
wars. 

But  here  it  m.uft  be  obferved,  that  as  on  one 
hand  we  are  comprehending  all  that  is  paid  to  fo- 
reign creditors,  on  account  of  the  funds  they  have 
in  England,  for  example,  fo  on  the  other  hand, 
muft  be  deduced  from  this,  all  the  like  payments 
made  to  Engliftimen  by  other  nations. 

Sixthly, 
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Sixthly,  From  this  laft  circumftance  we  difcover, 
that  the  lending  to  other  nations  by  private  hands, 
produces  the  fame  elfed  to  a  nation  as  if  the  ftate 
were  actually  paying  off  the  debts  due  to  ftrangers. 
Confequently,  when  Mofes  permitted  the  Jews  to 
lend  to  ftrangers  at  intereft,  and  forbade  fuch  loans 
among  themfelves,  his  view  was  to  eftablifh  a  fo- 
reign tribute,  as  it  were,  in  favour  of  his  own  na- 
tion, inftead  of  promoting  luxury  at  home. 

Seventhly,  As  the  balance  due  to  a  nation  upon 
her  trade,  is  found  to  compenfate,  pro  tanto,  the 
money  (he  fpends  abroad,  we  may  from  the  fame 
principle  conclude,  that  fo  foon  as  llie  ceafes  to  ex* 
pend  money  abroad,  the  balance  of  trade  in  her  fa- 
vour, if  not  realized  at  home  in  fome  new  improve- 
ment, will  diminifh,  ^r:?  tanto,  the  intereft,  or  capitals 
due  to  ftrangers.  This  is  evident  from  the  nature 
of  balances,  of  which  we  have  treated  already. 

Eighthly,  The  confequence,  for  example,  of 
England's  owing  large  fums  to  ftrangers,  will,  from 
the  fame  principle,  conftantly  prevent  exchange 
from  rifmg  very  high  in  her  favour,  when  the  ba- 
lance of  her  trade  comes  to  be  paid  to  her :  becaufe 
on  every  fuch  occafion,  her  foreign  creditors  will 
be  glad  to  difappoint  exchangers,  by  furnifhing  bills 
for  their  intereft,  or  capitals,  to  thofe  who  owe  the 
balance  ;  the  confequence  of  which  is  plainly  to 
diminifli  the  foreign  debts*. 

This  circumftance  implies  no  lofs  to  the  nation 
which  is  creditor  in  the  balance  of  trade,  and  debtor 

*  We  muft.  always  carefully  avoid  confounding  the  grand  ba-' 
lance  of  payments  with  the  balance  between  importation  and  ex- 
portation, which  I  confidcr  as  the  balance  of  trade. 
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BOOK     upon  the  capitals ;  becaufe  we  have  proved  that  the 
^— -/-w   price  of  exchange  never  afFeds  a  nation,  but  certain 
individuals  only,  who  pay  it  to  others  of  the  fame 
nation. 

This  is  fufficient,  I  think,  to  point  out  in  fome 
degree  the  nature  of  a  national  debt.  I  come  next 
to  examine  the  confequences  of  its  conftant  augmen- 
tation J  when  proper  meafures  are  not  taken,  either 
to  pay  it  off,  or  to  circumferibe  it  within  certain 
bounds. 

In  what  is  to  follow,  I  fhall  throw  all  con  fide- 
ration  of  capitals  totally  out  of  the  queftion ;  and 
as  to  the  amount  of  taxes,  it  is  quite  indifferent 
whether  the  money  proceeding  from  them  be  in 
confequence  of  an  improvement  made  upon  thofe 
already  eftablifhed,  or  from  new  impofitions  :  fuch 
combinations  will  come  in  more  properly  afterwards. 

If  the  intereft  paid  upon  the  national  debt  of 
England,  for  example,  be  found  conflantly  to  in- 
creafe  upon  every  new  war,  the  confequence  will 
.  be,  that  more  money  muft  be  raifed  on  the  fubjed 
for  the  payment  of  it.  The  queftion  then  comes 
to  be,  Firft,  How  far  may  debts  extend  ?  Secondly, 
How  far  may  taxes  be  carried  ?  And  Thirdly,  What 
will  be  the  confequence,  fuppofmg  the  one  and  the 
other  carried  to  the  greateft  height  poffible? 

X  anfwer  to  the  firft,  that  abftradling  from  cir- 
cumftances  which  may  difturb  the  gradual  progrefs 
of  this  operation,  before  it  can  arrive  at  the  ne  plus 
ultra,  debts  may  be  increafed  to  the  full  proportion 
of  all  that  can  be  raifed  for  the  payment  of  the  in- 
tereft. As  to  the  fecond.  How  far  taxes  may  be 
carried,  I  fliall  not  here  anticipate  the  fubjed  of  the 

following 
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following  book,  any  farther  than  is  neceflary  to  re- 
folve  the  queflion  before  us. 

Taxes,  we  have  faid,  either  affetl  income,  or 
confumption.  The  land-tax  of  England  is  now  at 
4  fhillings  in  the  pound,  upon  a  fuppofed  value  of 
the  property  affecled  by  it,  which  is  all  real  and 
perfonal  eftates,  the  flock  upon  lands,  and  fome 
iew  other  particulars  excepted. 

This  tax  may  be  carried  ta  the  full  value  of  all 
the  real  eftates  in  England.  As  for  perfonal  eftates 
it  never  can  afFed  them  proportionally ;  and  this 
part  of  the  ftatute  of  land-tax  which  pafles  every 
year,  and  impofes  4  fhillings  in  the  pound  on  per- 
fonal eftates,  carries  in  it  a  mark  of  our  former  ig- 
norance in  matters  of  taxation. 

The  notion  of  actually  impofing  20  fhillings  in 
the  pound  upon  the  real  value  of  all  the  land-rents 
of  England,  appears  to  us  perfectly  ridiculous.  I 
admit  it  to  be  fo ;  and  could  I  have  difcov°red  any 
argument,  by  which  I  could  have  limited  the  rifing 
of  the  land-tax  to  any  precife  number  of  fhillings 
under  twenty,  I  fhould  have  ftated  this  as  the  maxi- 
mum, rather  than  the  other. 

The  fecond  branch  of  taxes  comprehends  thofb 
upon  confumptions,  excifes,  and  the  like.  The 
maximum  as  to  this  branch  mufl  depend  upon  the 
interefls  of  foreign  trade ;  becaufe  this  is  affecled  in 
a  certain  degree  by  the  prices  of  domeflic  induflry. 
Other  taxes  have  not  this  effect,  as  we  fliall  fhew 
in  its  proper  place. 

But  as  foreign  trade  on  the  other  hand  is  not  ef- 
fential  to  the  fupport  of  the  domeftic  induflry,  con- 
fumption, circulation,  &c.  of  any  nation,  as  has 
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been  proved  in  the  fecond  book,  but  merely  to  its 
increafing  in  wealth  proportionally  to  other  nations ; 
were  foreign  communications  cut  off  entirely,  I  per- 
ceive no  limit  to  which  I  can  confine  the  extent  of 
proportional  taxes.  Let  me  therefore  fuppofe  a 
term  beyond  which  impofitlons  of  all  kinds  muft 
come  to  a  (lop,  and  then  afk,  in  the  third  place, 
what  the  confequence  will  be  ?  I  anfwer,  that  the 
flate  will  then  be  in  poffeffion  of  all  that  can  be 
raifed  on  the  land,  on  the  confumption,  induftry 
and  trade  of  the  country  ;  in  fhort,  of  all  that  can 
be  called  income,  which  it  will  adminifler  for  the 
public  creditors. 

When  this  comes  to  be  the  cafe,  debts  become 
extinguifhed  of  courfe ;  becaufe  they  come  to  be 
confolidated  with  the  property  :  a  cafe  which  com- 
monly happens  when  a  creditor  takes  pofleffion  of 
an  eftate  for  the  payment  of  debts  equal  to  its  value. 

Government  then  may  continue  to  adminifler  for 
the  creditors,  and  either  retain  in  its  hand  what  is 
neceffary  for  the  public  expence  of  the  year  ;  or  if 
it  inclines  to  fhew  the  fame  indulgence  for  this  new 
clafs  of  proprietors  as  for  the  former,  it  may  limit 
the  retention  to  a  fum  equal  only  to  the  interefl  of 
the  money  wanted ;  and  in  this  way  fet  out  upon 
a  new  fyflem  of  borrowing,  until  the  amount  of 
taxes  once  more  extending  to  the  amount  of  the 
pubhc  revenue  be  transferred  to  a  new  fet  of  cre- 
ditors. This  is  the  endlefs  path  referred  to  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  fecond  book,  which,  after  a 
multitude  of  windings,  returns  into  itfelf. 

A  Hate,  I  imagine,  which  would  preferve  its  pub- 
lie  faith  inviolable,  until  a  period  fuch  as  I  have 
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been  fuppofing,  would  run  little  rifk  of  not  finding 
credit  for  a  new  borrowing.  The  profpeft  of  a  fe- 
cond  revolution  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  firft  would 
be  very  diftant ;  and  in  matters  of  credit,  which  are 
conflantly  expofed  to  riik,  fuch  events  being  out  of 
the  reach  of  calculation,  are  never  taken  into  any 
man's  account  who  has  money  to  lend. 

The  whole  of  this  hypothefis  is,  I  readily  agree, 
deftitute  of  all  probability  ;  becaufe  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  circumftances  which  may  fruftrate  fuch  a 
fcheme.  I  introduced  it  merely  to  Ihew  where  the 
conftant  mortgaging  of  a  public  revenue  may  end ; 
and  to  difprove  the  vulgar  notion,  that  by  contract- 
ing debts  beyond  a  certain  fum,  a  trading  naiion 
ivhich  has  a  great  balance  in  its  favour^  mult  be  in- 
volved in  an  unavoidable  bankruptcy.  To  fay  that 
a  nation  mufl  become  bankrupt  to  itfelf,  is  a  pro- 
pofition  which  I  think  implies  a  contradiction. 


CHAP.     IX. 

Of  Bankruptcies. 

TN  the  lafl:  chapter  we  have  been  running  through 
a  chain  of  confequences  relative  to  the  increafe 
of  public  debts,  which  appear  as  extravagant  to  us 
at  prefent,  as  it  would  have  appeared  to  Davenant, 
to  have  fuppofed  the  debts  of  this  nation  to  grow 
up  to  their  prefent  height,  without  the  rifk  of  in- 
volving the  nation  in  a  general  bankruptcy. 

But   thefe   confequences  are  merely  contingent. 
The  prefent  debts  may  either  be  paid  ofFj  or  the  na- 
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tion  may  be  involved  in  a  general  bankruptcy.  In 
either  cafe,  the  vafl  property  in  the  funds,  this  great 
article  of  permanent  income,  belonging  to  natives 
and  to  foreigners,  muft  wither  and  decay,  and  at 
laft  difappear  altogether. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  one  of  three 
events  muft  happen,  viz.  either  Firft,  Debts  will 
fwell  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  at  laft  to  pay  themfelves : 
or,  Secondly,  The  nation  will  be  involved  in  a 
bankruptcy :  or.  Thirdly,  They  will  be  fairly  paid 
off,  or  at  leaft  circumfcribed  within  reaTonable 
bounds. 

The  firft  fuppofition  we  have  examined  ;  the  fe- 
cond  \\i  are  now  to  confider  ;  the  laft  will  be  the 
fubjed  of  the  following  chapter,  with  which  I  ftiall 
conclude  this  book. 

I  fhall  advance  no  argument  to  prove  that  the 
fcheme  of  a  public  bankruptcy  is  either  lawful, 
honourable,  or  expedient,  if  voluntarily  gone  into 
by  a  ftate  ;  becaufe  I  think  it  is  diametrically  oppo- 
fite  to  every  principle  of  good  government.  It  is  a 
maxim  uncontroverted,  that  a  contraft  ougkt  to  be 
binding  between  the  parties  contracting,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  fulfilled  in  every  article.  If  the  pub- 
lic good  be  alleged  as  an  overruling  principle,  to 
which  every  other  muft  give  v/ay,  I  readily  admjt 
the  juftnefs  of  the  exception.  There  is  another 
of  equal  force,  the  impoflibility  of  performance. 
When  fuch  arguments  are  ufed  to  engage  a  nation 
to  commit  a  deliberate  act  of  bankruptcy,  two  things 
muft  be  examined :  the  firft,  is  the  intereft  which 
the  public  has  in  adopting  the  fcheme  :  the  fecond, 
the  confequences  of  it.     What  reafons  a  ftate  may 

have 
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have  for  breaking  faith  with  her  creditors,  1  fliall  chap. 
confider  afterwards ;  but  let  us  firil  enquire  what  s.— .,.^-«» 
might  be  the  confequences  of  a  general  and  total 
bankruptcy  in  England  ;  from  which  we  may  gather 
what  difference  it  would  make,  were  it  partial  only  ; 
and  by  this  inquiry,  we  may  be  led  to  difcover  the 
proper  method  of  breaking  faith,  in  cafe  it  fnould 
become  unavoidable.  This  is  what  in  another  place 
I  called  bringing  credit  decently  to  her  grave  ;  when, 
after  being  overitretched,  it  can  no  longer  be  fup- 
ported. 

A  bankruptcy  may  take  place  in  two  ways :  either 
as  a  confequence  of  circumftances  which  cannot  be 
prevented  ;  or  by  a  deliberate  act  of  government. 

Were  the  trade  and  induftry  of  England  to  decay^ 
the  amount  of  all  the  permanent  taxes  might  fo  far 
diminifli,  as  to  prove  infufficient  to  pay  the  intereft 
of  the  national  debt,  and  defray  the  expence  of  civil 
government.  Were  the  people  to  be  blown  up  into 
a  fpirit  of  revolt  againft  taxes,  the  fame  event  would 
probably  happen.  In  either  cafe,  the  natural  and 
immediate  confequences  of  the  bankruptcy  would 
probably  follow  one  another  in  this  manner : 

Firft,  Every  creditor  of  the  ftcte  v/ould  become 
poorer  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  his  income. 
Secondly,  Confumption  and  the  demand  for  work 
would  diminiih  in  proportion  to  the  part  of  that  in- 
come withheld,  which  the  creditors  annually  expend 
for  thefe  purpofes. 

Thirdly,  Trade  would  dire^lj  fuffer,  in  propor- 
tion to  that  part  of  the  faid  revenue  yearly  thrown 
into  it  by  the  public  creditors  at  prefent  j  and  it 
would  confequently  fuffer,  in  proportion  to  the  hurt 

re- 
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refulting  to  private  credit,  from  the  confequences 
of  the  bankruptcy. 

The  creditors  then  would  lofe  all,  the  trade  of 
England  would  be  undone,  r-iid  the  multitudes  who 
live  in  confequence  of  the  demand  for  their  induflry 
from  the  one  and  the  other,  would  be  reduced  to 
mifery.  Thefe  immediate  effects  would  firft  mani- 
felt  themfelves  in  the  capital.  The  confequences 
would  foon  be  felt  all  over  England  :  a  diminution 
upon  the  confumption  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ; 
a  ftagnation  of  that  commerce  which  is  carried  on 
between  London  and  the  country  (which  we  have 
feen  to  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  all  the  taxes,  and  to 
all  the  land-rents  fpent  in  London)  would  foon  throw 
every  thing  into  confufion.  But  taxes  would  be  abo- 
lifhed  :  of  that  there  is  no  doubt.  Let  a  deliberate 
bankruptcy  take  place  without  any  abolition  of  them 
by  law,  they  would  foon  fink  to  nothing,  from  the 
utter  impoffibility  there  would  be  found  to  pay  them. 

A  total  bankruptcy,  therefore,  coming  upon  Eng- 
land, either  from  a  decay  of  her  trade,  or  a  diflurb- 
ance  in  collecting  the  public  revenue,  would  hav2  the 
effect  of  plunging  the  nation  into  utter  ruin  at  home ; 
what  might  be  the  confequences  from  abroad,  I 
leave  to  the  reader's  fagacity  to  determine. 

Let  me  now  fuppofe  a  bankruptcy  to  take  place 
from  a  deliberate  adl  of  power,  with  a  view  of  ex- 
pediency. 

The  difference  between  the  two  confifts  in  this ; 
that  in  the  firft,  all  the  confequences  we  have  men- 
tioned would  follow  one  upon  another,  without  a 
poffibility  of  preventing  them  :  in  the  other,  a  plan 
to  prevent  them  might  be  concerted. 

Let 
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Let  me  then  fuppofe,  that  government  fliall  find 
It  expedient,  at  any  time,  to  ufe  a  fpunge  for  the 
public  debts ;  that  they  fliall  fear  no  external  bad 
confequences,  either  from  the  refentment  of  thofe 
ftates  who  may  be  hurt  by  it,  or  from  the  ambition 
of  others  who  may  profit  by  it ;  that  they  (hall  cooly 
refolve  to  facrifice  the  intereft  of  all  the  creditors  in 
favour  of  the  whole  body  ;  and  that  they  Ihall  de- 
liberate upon  the  plan  to  be  followed,  in  order  to 
bring  about  fo  great  a  revolution,  without  elTentially 
huring  an-*'  interefl  in  the  ftate,  that  of  the  creditors 
alone  excepted. 

In  this  cafe,  1  imagine,  they  would  begin  by  or- 
dering the  amount  of  all  that  is  paid  to  the  creditors, 
to  be  fet  apart  as  a  fund  for  the  execution  of  the 
plan. 

They  would  purchafe  all  over  England,  every 
article  of  produce  and  manufacture  which  might 
remain  upon  hand  for  want  of  a  market :  they  would 
feed  all  thofe  who  would  be  forced  to  be  idle  for 
want  of  employment :  they  would  inflantly  put  pro- 
per employments  into  their  hands ;  one  week's  de- 
lay in  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  plan  would 
throw  the  manufacturing  intereft  into  fuch  confufion, 
as  to  be  pail  all  remedy  :  they  would  furnifh  credit 
to  all  the  merchants  fubfifting,  in  proportion  to 
what  they  had  loft  by  the  extinction  of  the  funds  : 
they  would  eftablifti  ofEces  every  where,  to  fupply 
the  wants  of  thofe  who  would  be  totally  ruined,  un- 
til by  degrees  they  could  re-eftablifh  confidence,  the 
parent  of  trade,  the  mother  of  induftry.     By  fuch 
precautions,  properly  taken,  and  properly  executed, 
none  would  fuffer  but  the  unhappy  creditors  and 
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B  0^0  K     their  families,  who,  from  great  opulence,  would  be 
reduced  to  poverty. 

As  far  as  human  prudence  is  infufEcient  for  going 
through  fo  great  a  detail  all  at  once ;  fo  far  wouIM  the 
effecls  of  a  general  bankruptcy  add  hurtful  confe- 
quences  to  thofe  which  in  every  cafe  are  unavoidable. 

Were  a  ftatefman  endowed  with  the  fupernatural 
gift  of  turning  the  minds  of  a  nation  at  his  will,  and 
of  forefeeing  every  confequence  before  it  happened, 
fuch  a  plan  might  be  executed.  Another  who,  with 
the  greateft  capacity  ever  man  was  endowed  with, 
would,  for  expediency,  not  from  necefiity,  delibe- 
rately undertake  a  general  bankruptcy,  I  fhould 
confider  as  a  madman. 

I  fnould  rather  prefer  to  fubmit  to  the  natural 
confequences  which  might  refult  from  an  accidental 
bankruptcy,  than  endeavour  to  avoid  them  by  a 
plan  too  complicated  for  human  wifdom  to  execute. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  the  fcheme  to  be  fairly  exe- 
cuted from  a  view  oi  expediency,  no  matter  how, 
and  all  inconveniences  prevented  during  the  execu- 
tion, what  would  be  gained  by  it  ? 

If  by  the  fuppofition  all  taxes  be  kept  alive,  for 
at  leaft  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  prevent  a  total 
confufion,  certainly  no  body  could  gain  during  this 
period ;  even  the  ftate  itfelf  would  lofe,  becaufe 
every  branch  of  confumption  would  infallibly  dimi- 
nifn.  But  that  time  elapfed,  and  taxes  reduced  to 
the  lowed,  who  would  be  the  gainers  ?  We  fhall 
fee  when  we  come  to  the  dodrine  of  taxation,  that 
a  fudden  abolition  of  taxes,  in  confequence  of  a 
bankruptcy,  would  be  advantageous  to  no  body, 
but  to  creditors  upon  mortgage,  and  to  the  idle : 

not 
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not  to  landlords;  becaufe  their  incomes  would  dl- 
minifli  more  than  in  the  proportion  of  the  prefent 
land-tax,  at  lead  their  improvements  would  be  in- 
terrupted, and  their  rents  ill  paid :  not  to  the  ma- 
nufacluring  clafles ;  becaufe  at  prefent  they  pay  no 
taxes,  but  in  proportion  to  their  idlenefs  or  extra- 
vagance, as  Ihall  be  proved  :  the  monied  intereft, 
not  fecured  on  land,  would  1  fuppofe  be  extinguiihed; 
trade  and  credit  at  an  end.  The  gains  then  would 
be  confined  to  thofe  who  have  money  fecured  upon 
land,  where  the  capital  is  demandable.  In  fuch  a 
fituation,  the  intereft  of  mgney  would  rife  beyond 
all  bounds ;  and  a  debt  vvhich  might  have  been  con- 
fidered  as  a  trifle  before,  might  then  carry  off  an 
eftate.  The  idle  alfo  who  live  peaceably  upon  a 
very  moderate  income,  would  find  a  great  advantage 
from  the  fall  of  prices  for  want  of  confumption,  and 
from  the  diftrefs  of  the  induftiious ;  but  the  indi- 
gent poor,  who  are  fupported  from  voluntary  charity, 
would  fuffer  :  all  the  great  eftablifhments  for  labour 
and  induftry,  in  public  workhoufes  and  hofpitals, 
would  fall  to  the  ground  :  the  numbers  of  poor  who 
are  there  maintained  at  prefent  would  come  upon  a 
fociety,  which  is  beginning  to  lofe  thofe  tender  feel- 
ings of  compaffion,  Vv'hich  in  countries  of  idlenefs, 
are  more  or  lefs  prevalent  in  proportion  as  mifery  is 
more  or  lefs  familiarly  before  them. 

To  fay  all  in  one  word,  a  total  bankruptcy,  and 
abolition  of  taxes,  would  bring  this  nation  back  to 
the  fituation  it  was  in  before  taxes  and  debts  were 
known. 

Does  any  body  imagine  that  our  prefent  fituation 
is  not  analogous  to  our  prefent  poHcy,   and  that 

it 
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it  is  poflible  that  independently  of  the  fame  circum"* 
fiances  v^e  fhould  long  continue  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages we  feel  ?  No  :  were  we  in  the  fame  fitua- 
lion  as  formerly,  we  fliould  feel  as  our  fathers 
felt.  They  had  as  good  underflandings  to  improve 
their  circumflances  as  we  have  j  but  they  had  to 
do  with  an  idle,  we  with  an  induftrious  common 
people.  Trade  and  credit  have  been  long  at  work 
to  effect  this  great  revolution :  the  operation  is 
not  as  yet  compleated,  and  a  total  bankruptcy 
now,  would  deftroy  every  good  effeft  of  it  for  a 
long  time. 

Were  taxes  made  to  ceafe,  the  large  fums  which 
proceed  from  them  would  difappear  entirely.  Mo- 
ney would  not,  as  fome  imagine,  become  equally 
diftributed  among  thofe  who  now  pay  the  taxes, 
and  fo  proportionally  increafe  every  man's  income. 
The  reafon  is  plain :  the  money  paid  for  taxes,  cir- 
culates ;  becaufe  it  is  demanded  by  the  public,  and 
is  fpent  by  it.  Were  taxes  fupprefled,  people  hav- 
ing iefs  occafion  for  money  than  formerly,  would 
circulate  Iefs  in  proportion.  It  is  the"  neceflity  of 
paying  taxes,  which  creates  this  money  for  the  pay- 
ment of  them  ;  and  when  this  method  of  creating  is 
not  contrived,  the  taxes  cannot  be  paid,  as  has  been 
often  faid.  Now  it  is  this  great  flux  of  money  from 
taxes  which  animates  the  trade  of  England :  take 
them  out  of  the  circle,  what  becomes  of  the  whole  ? 

To  fuppofe,  therefore,  fo  great  a  revolution  in 
the  circulation  of  a  country,  as  that  produced  by 
the  ceflation  of  taxes ;  and  to  fuppofe  no  interruption 
from  it  upon  the  flate  of  induftry,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  people  of  this  nation,  is  a  propofition 
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I  muft  rejed,  as  being  contraiy  to  all  principles ; 
and  to  this  among  the  reft,  that  it  would  be  a  mod 
fuddcn,  and  a  molt  violent  revolution ;  which 
throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  this  inquiry,  we 
have  found  to  involve  inconveniences  beyond  the 
power  of  any  theory  to  point  out  or  to  remedy. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  the  fatal 
confequences  of  a  bankruptcy  would  be  many  ;  and 
tnat  the  good  refulting  from  a  total  abolition  of  taxes 
would  be  confined  to  two  objects.  Firft,  A  relief 
to  thofe  who  pay  them  upon  their  pofleflions,  or 
perfons.  Secondly,  A  diminution  of  prices  in  fa- 
vour of  the  idle  at  home,  and  of  trade  abroad  :  great 
objects,  no  doubt,  could  they  be  obtained  at  lefs 
cxpence  than  the  confequences  of  a  total  failure  of 
public  credit  and  domeftic  induftry.  Perhaps  when 
we  come  to  examine  the  principles  of  taxation,  we 
fhall  find  that  taxes  do  not  raife  prices  fo  much  as 
is  generally  believed ;  and  thofe  principles  which 
influence  the  application  of  public  money,  will  point 
out  better  expedients  than  a  bankruptcy  for  com- 
palling  the  great  national  obje6:s  which  we  havejud 
now  mentioned. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  a  cafe,  v/hich  may  poffibly 
happen,  as  matters  feem  to  go  on.  Suppofe,  I  fay, 
that  by  continuing  to  carry  on  long  and  expenfive 
wars,  the  fum  of  intereft  paid  to  ftrangers  fhould 
exceed  all  that  the  nation  can  gain  by  her  trade. 
In  this  cafe,  there  muft  be  a  general  balance  of 
payments  againfl:  her  every  year,  which  very  foon 
would  manifeft  itfelfby  themoft  fatal  confequences. 

The  bank  of  England  would  be  the  firft  to  feel 
them,  by  the  departure  of  all  the  coin  and  precious 
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metals.     Trade  would  feel  them  next,    and  then 
indeed  they  would  become  unlverfal. 

In  fuch  a  fituation,  I  fairly  acknowledge,  that  I 
cannot  difcover  any  expedient  to  avoid  a  bankruptcy. 
Engaging  the  foreign  creditors  to  become  citizens, 
by  the  allurements  of  the  greatell  privileges,  and 
bills  of  naturalization,  are  vain  fpeculations.  Unlefs 
feme  refource,  hidden  from  me,  fhould,  upon 
fuch  an  occafion,  open  itfelf,  in  the  deep  recelTes 
of  future  events,  I  believe  the  nation  would  foon 
be  driven  upon  the  fatal  rock  of  bankruptcy.  The 
idea  of  a  nation's  becoming  bankrupt  to  itfelf,  I 
have  ahvays  looked  upon  as  a  contradidion ; 
but  that  it  may  become  bankrupt  to  the  reft  of  the 
world,  isqulte  cofthftent  with  reafon  and  common 
fenfe. 

I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  fuggeft  what  mode 
of  bankruptcy  would  in  fuch  a  cafe  be  the  beft  ;  a 
total,  or  a  partial  one.  The  partial,  I  am  afraid, 
would,  in  England,  work  effeds  almoft  as  hurtful 
as  the  other.  But  if  ever  the  cafe  fliould  happen, 
the  only  way  will  be,  to  watch  over  every  fymptom 
of  the  approaching  cataftrophe,  and  to  improve  cir- 
cumftances  to  the  beft  advantage. 

I  cannot  omit  inferting  in  this  place  the  opinion 
of  a  moft  fagacious  and  moft  intelligent  foreign 
merchant,  moft  confolatory  to  Great  Britain,  with 
refpecl  to  the  debts  (lie  owes  to  foreigners. 

The  late  Mr.  Megens,  who  lived  many  years  in 
England,  compofed  a  treatife  in  German,  which 
Mr.  Horlley>tranflated  in  1752,  under  the  title  of 
the  Unlverfal  Merchant.  In  the  31ft  Sedion  of 
this  work  is  the  following  palfage  : 

«  And 
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"  And  although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  for  c  h  a  p. 
as  much  as  foreigners  are  become  great  creditors 
in  the  public  debts  of  England,  a  great  fum  of  in- 
terefl:  mull  be  annually  made  good  to  them.  Yet 
if  it  appear  that  the  private  people  abroad,  are  more 
indebted  to  the  private  people  here,  than  fuch  in- 
tereft  amounts  to ;  the  nation  has  no  prejudicial 
draught  upon  it,  on  account  of  fuch  debt ;  and  that 
the  general  balance  of  trade  is  highly  in  favor  of 
England/' 

Few  people,  I  am  perfuaded,  have  any  fuch  idea 
as  this  laid  down  by  Mr.  Megens.  Happy,  for 
Great  Britain,  could  it  be  verified  ! 

Of  what  infinite  confequence  is  it  then  for  a  Britifh 
ftatefman  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  debts  owing 
to  flrangers,  and  into  the  ftate  of  the  balance  of 
trade  ?  In  fpeaking  of  exchange,  I  threw  out  many 
things  concerning  the  idea  of  putting  that  branch  of 
bufinefs  into  the  hands  of  the  bank,  in  conjunftion 
viith  the  exchequer.  Were  the  ftate  brought  into 
the  dilemma  of  either  fubmitting  to  this  gradual  de- 
cline of  trade,  from  a  caufe  which  could  not  be  re- 
moved ;  or  of  being  pufhed  to  the  neceffity  of  leap- 
ing into  the  terrible  gulph  of  a  deliberate  bankrupt- 
cy ;  in  fuch  a  dilemma,  I  fay,  what  infinite  advantages 
might  not  be  drawn  from  the  management  of  ex- 
change ? 

I  have  heard  it  faid,  that  the  debt  owing  to  ftran- 
gers  was  a  great  advantage  to  England  ;  becaufe  it 
drew  people  to  that  market  v/here  their  funds  are 
fettled.  I  allow  all  the  force  any  one  can  give  to 
this  propofition :  But  alas !  what  would  it  avail, 
u-henever  England  becomes    incapable  to  furnifh 
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goods  equivalent  to  all  her  imports  from  abroad, 
added  to  all  fhe  owes  to  her  foreign  creditors  ? 

I  am  very  far  from  fuppofmg  the  prefent  fitua- 
tion  of  England  to  forebode  the  approach  of  any 
fuch  difafter ;  but  it  is  good  to  reprefent  to  one*s 
felf  fome  determinate  objedt,  by  which  we  may  judge 
of  our  fituation  in  times  to  come. 

Debts  have  increafed  far  beyond  the  Imagination 
of  every  mortal.  Great  men  have  uttered  prophe- 
cies, which  have  proved  falfe,  concerning  the  con- 
fequences  of  a  debt  of  one  hundred  millions.  From 
this  m.ofl  people  conclude,  that  they  will  go  on 
until  fome  unforefeen  accident  fhall  dalh  the  fabric 
to  pieces.  I  have  been  pretending  to  fhew  how 
they  may  go  on  in  a  perpetual  chain.  But  alas ! 
one  fatal  circumflance  was  there  omitted  ;  and  now 
that  it  has  been  taken  in,  I  think  it  ferves  as  a  da- 
tum, to  refolve  the  mod  important  problem  of  this 
fcience,  viz.  How  to  determine  the  exaft  extent  of 
public  credit.  The  folution  of  which  is,  That  it 
is  not  necclTary  that  public  credit  fhould  ever  fail, 
from  any  augmentation  of  debts  whatever,  due  to 
natives  j  and  that  it  mull  fail,  fo  foon  as  the  nation 
becomes  totally  unable  either  to  export  commodities 
equal  to  all  their  imports  and  foreign  debts,  or  to 
pay  off  a  proportional  part  of  their  capital,  fufficient 
to  turn  the  balance  to  the  right  fide. 

From  this  propoHtion  two  corollaries  may  be 
drawn. 

Firft,  That  the  mofl  important  object  in  paying 
oif  debts, .  is  to  get  quit  of  thofe  due  to  ftrangers. 

Secondly,  That  whatever  circumflance  has  a  ten- 
dency towards  diminifhing  the  burden  of  foreign 
debts,  fhould  be  encouraged. 

If 
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If  it  be  faid,  that  whenever  our  foreiojn  debts  ex-     chap. 

IX. 

ceed  the  balance  of  our  trade,  the  bed  way  would    ,,-^..-«^ 
be  to  break  faith  with  llrangers,  and  keep  it  with 
the  fubjccls  of  the  flate :  I  anfwer,  that  were  the 
thing  poflible,  which  I  apprehend  it  is  not,  the  con- 
fequence  might  prove  equally  hurtful* 

The  greateft  of  all  the  inconveniences  proceeding 
from  a  bankruptcy,  is  the  ruin  of  induftry,  and  the 
flop  put  to  circulation.  Can  it  then  be  fuppofed, 
that  i.  country  might  execute  fo  glaring  a  fcheme 
of  treachery  to  all  her  neighbours,  and  ftill  continue 
her  correfpondence  with  them  in  the  open  way  of 
trade  ?  Certainly  not.  Were  all  foreign  trade  to  be 
flopt  at  once,  what  a  revolution  would  it  occafion ! 
The  circulation  of  foreign  trade,  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don only,  exceeds  perhaps  the  amount  of  all  the 
taxes.  A  ftop  put  to  this  would  occafion  fuch  a 
flagnation,  as  would  ruin  the  nation  as  much  as  if 
the  bankruptcy  were  to  become  univerfal.  I  do  not 
h^re  pretend  minutely  to  trace  confequences,  which 
are  infinite  :  all  that  can  be  done,  is  to  fuggeft  hints, 
which  every  one  may  purfue,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  his  combinations. 

The  intention  of  touching  upon  this  fubjedl  at  all, 
is  to  fliew,  that  the  expedient  of  a  fpunge,  which 
is  frequently  talked  of  as  a  remedy  againfl  the  con- 
fequence  of  debts,  is,  perhaps,  more  dangerous 
than  any  thing  which  can  be  apprehended  from  them. 
The  reafon  is,  that  the  fpunge  implies  a  more  fud- 
den  bankruptcy  than  any  one  brought  on  in  a  gra- 
dual way,  by  natural  caufes. 

Were  natural  and  irrefiflible  caufes  totally  to  cut 
off  all  profit  upon  the  trade  of  Britain,  one  cannot 
fay  how  far  the  other  nations  of  Europe  mio-ht  not 
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find  it  their  interefl  to  affift  us,  provided  we  did 
our  utmofl  to  preferve  our  good  faith  to  them. 
And  as  I  think  I  hare  made  it  fufFiciently  evident 
that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  openly  violating 
public  faith,  the  befl  refolution  a  nation -can  take, 
is  to  adhere  to  it  to  the  lafl  extremity,  and  to 
banifli  from  their  thoughts  every  idea  which  may 
be  repugnant  to  it. 


CHAP.     X. 
Methods  of  contrading  mid  paying  off  public  Debts. 

"IXrE  are  now  to  collefl  together,  in  one  view, 
the  feveral  methods  of  contracting  and  paying 
off  the  debts  of  a  nation.  Such  methods  may  be 
deduced,  either  from  principles,  or  from  what  prac- 
tice has  pointed  out. 

The  foundation  upon  which  public  credit  is  built, 
is  the  exiflence  of  a  fure  and  fufficient  fund  for  per- 
forming the  engagements  contracted. 

When,  in  the  early  times  of  public  credit,  the 
repayment  of  the  capital  was  an  exprefs  condition 
of  the  loan,  a  much  more  extenfive  public  fund 
was  neceflary  than  at  pi-efent,  when  no  more  is  re- 
quired than  the  payment  of  the  intereft.  As  fuch 
funds  never  can  be  formed  but  from  taxes,  or  ge- 
neral contributions  from  the  people,  the  greater 
they  are,  the  larger  mud  the  contribution  be.  When- 
ever therefore  there  is  occafion  to  contraCl  debt,  the 
chief  object  of  a  flat ef man's  care  fhould  be,  to  mo- 
del the  fpirit  of  his  people  fo  as  to  difpofe  them  to 

con- 
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concur  in  the  proper  refoludons  to  render  the  plan 
propofed  as  eafy  as  pofllble  in  the  execution. 

In  the  tirft:  place,  the  body  of  the  people  mufl: 
be  made  fenfible  that  theconfequenceofcontratSUug 
debts  mufl  imply  a  diminution  upon  the  income  of 
fome  individuals  j  but  that  the  fewer  the  obflacles 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  loan  are,  the  lefs  will  this 
diminution  be. 

In  the  fecond  place,  he  mufl  gain  the  confidence 
of  his  people,  fo  far  as  to  imprefs  them  with  a  firm 
belief  that  he  will  confult  their  good,  and  nothing 
elfe,  in  what  he  undertakes. 

And  in  the  lafl  place,  he  muft  gain  the  confidence 
of  thofe  from  whom  he  is  to  borrow ;  and  convince 
them  that  all  covenants  between  the  public  and  them 
will  be  religioufly  performed. 

In  a  limired  and  free  government,  thefe  three  re- 
quiiites  are  effential  to  the  firm  eflablifhment  of 
public  credit. 

Where  the  power  of  the  flatefman  is  unlimited, 
he  may  fubflitute  his  authority  over  the  people  who 
are  to  pay,  inflead  of  confidence  ;  but  with  refpecl 
to  thofe  who  are  to  lend,  he  will  find  no  room  for 
any  fuch  fubltitulion  :  confidence  here  is  the  only 
expedient. 

All  therefore  that  is  required  of  the  flatefman  with 
refpecl  to  the  people,  is  to  enable  them  to  do  what 
he  requires  of  them. 

For  this  purpofe  he  mufl  eflablifh  credit  with  them, 
for  finding  the  cop*:iibutions  he  is  to  exact  of  them  ; 
becaufe  they  v.iil  have  as  much  occafion  for  credit, 
in  paying  what  is  demanded  of  them  by  authority, 
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as  he  himfelf  has  in  paying  what  he  is  obhged  to 
pay,  in  confequence  of  his  engagements. 

If  this  general  plan  be  not  followed,  the  con- 
fequence will  be,  that  the  produce  of  taxes  will  fail 
on  one  hand,  and  public  credit  on  the  other. 

If  all  this  operation  cannot  he  previoully  con- 
certed, the  plan  of  borrowing  muft  be  circumicribed 
to  funds  previoufly  eilablilhed. 

When  money  is  borrowed  before  the  fund  be 
prepared,  every  obfacle  which  occurs  in  eftabhfli- 
ing  it,  becomes  a  drawback  upon  the  confidence 
of  thofe  who  lend,  and  renders  the  conditions  lefs 
favourable  to  the  flate  which  borrows. 

In  the  contrad  of  loan,  the  firft  article  to  be 
agreed  upon  is  the  rate  of  intereft.  We  have,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  book,  exeimined  the  caufes 
of  its  rife  and  fall ;  and  have  in  general  determined, 
that  when  the  demand  is  for  borrowing,  intereft 
rifes  ;  when  for  lending,  intereft  falls. 

As  the  obje£t  of  the  borrower  is  to  have  intereft 
low,  the  ftatefman  who  intends  to  borrow,  muft 
ufe  all  poffible  means  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  mo, 
ney  in  circulation. 

But  if  coin  alone  be  ufed  as  money,  and  if  this 
coin  be  fent  out  of  the  country,  when  borrowed, 
and  if  what  is  fent  away  cannot  be  replaced  at  will, 
the  fcheme  of  augmenting  money  becomes  imprac- 
♦ticable  :  it  will  daily  become  more  fcarce,  more  dif- 
ficult to  procure,  and  intereft  muft  rife  higher  every 
day.  Symbolical  or  paper  money,  that  is  credit, 
muft  then  be  eftabliftied  at  home,  upon  the  firmeft 
bafis :  this  will  enable  every  one  to  pay  what  he 
owes  J  confequently,    the  taxes  will  be  paid,  the 

ere- 
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creditors  will  receive  what  is  due  to  them  regularly,     c  h  a  p. 
money  will  every  year  augment  in  proportion  as    '^,-\'-^ 
debts  are  contracted ;  aiid  if  borrowing  do  not  aug- 
ment beyond  this  proportion,  intereft  will  not  rife ; 
and  if  borrowing  (hould  fall  below  this  proportion, 
intereft  will  fink. 

Is  not  this  whole  doctrine  verified  in  the  ftrongefl 
manner  by  the  operation  of  the  IMiilifippi  ?  At  the 
death  of  the  late  King  of  France,  money  had  dif- 
appeared.  Seme  years  before,  he  had,  for  feven 
millions  in  coin,  engaged  his  kingdom  for  thirty-two 
millions ;  upon  a  diftant  fund  indeed,  but  flill  it 
became  a  debt  to  be  paid.  Paper  money  had  not 
been  introduced  thre-  years,  when  intereft  fell  to 
2  per  cent.  The  paper  indeed  was  aftually  a  bub- 
ble ;  but  we  have  fhewn  that  it  became  fo  from 
bad  management  only. 

By  the  augmentation  of  money,  capitals  ceafe  to  be 
fo  valuable.  By  the  melting  down  of  property,  the 
very  capital,  though  in  the  hands  of  the  flate,  may  be 
turned  into  money  by  the  creditor,  whenever  he  has 
occalion  for  it ;  in  the  fame  way  as  the  coin  which  is 
buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  town-houfe  of  Amfterdam, 
ii  conftantly  pcrformhig  all  the  ufes  of  circulation. 

The  method,  therefore,  of  borrowing  money  to 
the  befl  advantage,  is  previoufly  to  eftablilh  a  fund 
of  credit,  arifing  from  annual  taxes  j  to  provide  the 
people  who  are  to  pay  them,  with  credit  or  money 
in  proportion  to  their  property  or  induflry ;  and 
to  prevent  the  latter  from  ever  failing  for  want 
of  the  medium,  money,  for  carrying  it  on. 

If  in  time  of  peace  intereft  fhall  ftand  high,  re. 

latively  to  other  ftates  with  which  you  are  at  war, 
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E  0^0  K  throw  as  much  money  as  poffible  Into  the  hands  of 
^  your  creditors,  in  payment  of  the  debts  already  con- 
traded  ;  becaufe  the  more  you  throw  in  there,  the 
more  you  will  draw  out,  if  you  have  occafion  to  bor- 
row more  ;  and  if  you  have  no  occafion  to  borrow 
more,  th^  lower  you  will  reduce  the  rate  of  interefl:, 
bv  augmenting  the  fund  of  money  to  be  lent. 

Iroi  1  thefe  principles  I  conclude,  that  every  na- 
tion which  fets  out  by  contracting  debts  with  its 
own  citizens^  muil  begin  by  borrowing  upon  condi- 
tion of  repaying  the  capital  in  a  fhort  term  of  years. 
This  is  alfo  the  befl  method  to  engage  the  people 
to  contribute  largely  without  murmuring.  The 
reafon  is,  that  when  taxes  begin  to  be  impofed,  the 
mafs  of  circulation  becomes  proportionally  aug- 
mented ;  and  the  paying  back  of  confiderable  fums 
to  the  creditors,  prevents,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
debts  from  increafmg  fo  faft,  and  fupplies  circula- 
tion, and  facilitates  new  borrowings  on  the  other. 
While  this  plan  of  augmenting  circulation  is  carry- 
ing on,  the  ftatefman  muft  prevent  his  expence 
abroad  from  diminlfhing  circulation  proportionally 
at  home.  This  is  to  be  accomphfhed  by  opening 
loans  for  foreign  expence  in  foreign  countries,  and 
by  paying  the  intereji  only  of  fuch  loans,  with  the 
greateft  puncluality. 

The  difficulty  of  performing  this,  is  no  argument 
againfl  it.  It  mud  either  be  done,  or  credit  will 
be  hurt ;  becaufe  without  obtaining  credit  abroad, 
it  is  impofTible  to  defray  any  expence  incurred 
abroad,  beyond  what  the  metals  of  your  country 
and  the  exports  from  it  can  pay  :  that  is,  in  other 
words,  beyond  the  quantity  of  metals  exported,  and 

general 
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general  balance  in  your  favour  upon  all  reciprocal 
payments  with  the  world. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  nations  never  pay  the  intereft 
of  their  debts  any  where  but  at  home,  I  anfwer, 
that  it  is  fo  much  the  worfe  for  them ;  becaufe 
wherever  the  debts  or  Intereft  is  to  be  paid,  the 
lender  always  flates  his  account  as  if  the  payment 
were  made  in  his  own  houfe.  All  the  expence  to 
him  of  fending  his  money  to  the  place  of  fubfcrip- 
tion,  and  of  drawing  back  his  returns,  are  com- 
pared with  the  intereft  offered  by  the  borrower ; 
and  if  upon  the  whole  the  lender  find  his  account 
in  the  bargain,  he  fubfcribes ;  otherwife  not.  Since 
therefore  the  money  borrowed  muft  in  this  cafe  be 
fent  abroad,  it  is  an  advantage  for  the  borrower  to 
be  under  an  obligation  to  provide  a  method  of  fend- 
ing it ;  and  by  this  meaas  he  will  borrow  cheaper 
than  he  can  do,  v»hen  he  refunds  to  every  lender 
all  his  expence  and  trouble  in  getting  his  intereft 
remitted  to  him. 

I  am  now  deducing  principles,  and  therefore  fhall 
not  enter  into  a  difcuffion  of  the  many  objections 
which  occur  againft  this  plan,  from  foreign  conli- 
derations ;  fuch  as  the  facility  It  might  procure  to  3. 
ftatefman  in  defrauding  his  foreign  creditors,  and 
feveral  others  which  might  be  formed :  all  1  fay  is, 
that  this  is  a  cheaper  and  more  fyftematical  way  of 
borrowing,  and  it  has  this  good  effect,  that  it  con- 
ftantly  points  out  the  ftate  of  the  external  debt,  from 
which  alone  a  bankruptcy  is  to  be  feared. 

Were  a  favourable  balance  to  return  after  an  ex- 
penfive  war,  the  payment  of  this  foreign  debt  would 
be  the  confequence  then,  as  much  as  now  when  the 

payment 
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payment  is  made  at  home,  and  rather  more  fo ; 
becaufe  who  ever  owed  a  balance  (to  England,  I 
fuppofe)  would  then  pay  his  debts  at  London,  with 
money  due  by  England,  payable  at  Antwerp,  for 
example  ;  confequently,  he  would  remit  at  difcount ; 
and  when  he  remitted  in  favour  of  an  Engliftiman, 
the  debts  might  be  confidered  as  difcharged  upon 
the  foreign  fund,  and  ftated  a-new  upon  the  funds 
payable  in  London.  Could  the  payment  of  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  public  debts  be  rendered  fufceptible  of 
fuch  transfers  upon  all  occafions,  it  would,  I  imagine, 
have  a  remarkable  effect  in  favour  of  public  credit. 

This  thought  fuggeiled  itfelf,  while  I  was  confi- 
dering  the  fituation  of  a  country  where  borrowing 
is  in  its  infancy ;  and  it  occurred  as  an  expedient 
for  preventing  foreign  expcnce  from  draining  the  country 
of  the  money  neceffary  for  circiclaiicn  at  home.  This^ 
in  every  combination  of  circumftances,  is  the  mofl 
important  objedl  of  a  ftatefman's  care,  while  he  is 
engaged  in  wars  abroad. 

Now  v.'hether  the  money  of  a  country  be  paper 
or  coin,  it  is  equally  taken  out  of  circulation,  by 
every  foreign  payment.  When  it  is  coin,  it  goes 
out  of  the  country,  as  well  as  out  of  circulation : 
when  it  is  paper,  it  does  not  go  out  of  the  country, 
certainly,  but  by  coming  upon  the  debtor  in  it  for 
payment,  it  is  equally  taken  out  of  circulation  ;  and 
what  the  debtor  gives  for  it  (viz.  a  bill  of  exchange 
upon  another  countr)')  goes  out  of  the  country. 
And  unlefs  this  bill  of  exchange  can  be  paid  with 
value  exported  in  merchandize,  it  will  remain  a  debt 
upon  the  country,  contraQed  in  favour  of  fomc 
other  nation. 

This 
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This  I  hope  will  be  fufficient  to  recall  to  mind 
what  has  been  fo  fully  explained  in  the  13th  chapter 
upon  blinks ;  where  the  fame  queftion  was  flated 
with  regard  to  the  payments  Scotland  was  obliged 
to  make  to  England,  towards  the  end  of  lait  war. 
The  fame  principles  operate  in  the  cafe  before  us, 
and  may  be  applied  to  every  circumftance  of  it ;  with 
this  difference  only,  that  here  the  ftatefman's  intereft 
is  fuppofed  to  be  more  clofely  connected  with 'that 
of  his  banks  than  was  the  cafe  during  the  diflrefs  in 
Scotland  :  bccaufe  if  he  do  not  fupport  them  by  a 
fvftematical  chain  of  conduft,  he  will  drain  the  fund 
of  circulation  by  his  remittances ;  his  credit  will 
fail ;  his  taxes  will  no  more  be  paid  ;  and  his  people 
will  be  opprefl'ed.  But  if  he  purfue  his  plan  fyfre- 
matically,  circulation  wull  be  kept  full ;  his  credit 
will  be  fupported  ;  his  taxes  will  be  paid  ;  his  peo- 
ple will  be  eafy  :  becaufe  no  check  will  be  put  either 
to  their  induftry  or  confumption  for  v/ant  of  m.oney  ; 
a  great  part  of  the  folid  property  will  be  melted 
down  into  money  ;  whatever  part  of  this  money  is 
lent  to  the  (late  will  be,  by  that  operation,  confoll- 
dated  into  a  new  fpecies  of  property,  the  public 
funds ;  and  if,  after  the  borrowing  fcheme  is  over 
(that  is,  when  peace  is  reftored)  circulation  fhould 
be  contracted,  a  part  of  the  money  will  then  Mag- 
nate in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  will,  in  their 
favour,  be  realized  in  that  part  of  the  folid  property 
which  was  formerly  melted  down  in  order  to  pro- 
duce it.  That  is,  lands  will  be  fold  by  the  former 
proprietors,  and  will  be  acquired  by  thofe  who 
have  money  not  realized  in  flock ;  and  for  which 
money,  circulation  has  no  farther  demand.     This 

is 
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KG  OR      j*5  {[]Q  reafon  why,  at  the  end  of  evei*y  war  which 
V.,-— ^-..w    has  run  the  nation  in  debt,  lands  have  conflantly 
rifen  in  their  vaUie,  even  when  confiderable  quan- 
tities of  them  have  been  offered  to  fale. 

If  it  be  faid  that  the  flock-holders  arc  thofe 
whom  we  commonly  fee  buying  the  lands,  and 
not  thofe  who  have  fums  not  realized  : 

1  fliall,  in  anfwer,  obfeive,  tl?at  the  ftock-holders 
cannot  buy  lands  unlefs  they  fell  their  flock,  to  thofe 
who  have  money  not  realized  ;  lb  it  is  flill  the  mo- 
ney  not  realized  which  is  employed  in  buying  every 
article  of  folid  property  :  and  even  after  this  opera- 
tion, the  fame  money  will  (till  remain  in  circulation 
as  before ;  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  realize  even 
paper  money  itfelf,  except  when  the  creditor  in  it 
becomes  proprietor  of  the  property  upon  which  it  is 
fecured  ;  and  if  the  money  be  coin,  it  is  plain  that 
this  cannot  be  realized  any  farther  than  it  is  by  na- 
ture. When  therefore  we  fay,  that  a  man  realizes 
his  money,  we  do  not  mean  any  thing  farther,  than 
that  he  gives  his  money  to  another  in  exchange  for 
folid  property.  Thus  when  an  eftate  is  bought  in 
a  country  where  banks  upon  mortgage  are  eftablifhed, 
a  part  of  the  price  is  commonly  taken  out  of  circu- 
lation altogether ;  becaufe  in  confequence  of  the 
price  paid,  the  bank  is  refunded  what  it  had  melted 
down  of  the  land  fold ;  confequently,  this  paper 
becomes  confolidated  a-new,  as  it  were,  with  the 
lands  which  are  relieved  of  the  mortgage. 

But  when  lands  are  fold  in  a  country  where  there 
is  no  paper,  the  price  remains  in  circulation  as  be- 
fore ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  coin  in  circulation  fhould 
exceed  the  ufes  for  it,  a  cafe  which  feldom  happens 

in 
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in  thefe  days,  it  would  be  exported,  and  realized     c  ha.  p. 
abroad.  y^.^'j-'m^ 

When  this  complicated  and  fyftematical  fcheme 
of  credit  is  not  eftablifhed,  the  infallible  confequence 
ij,  that  money  difappears :  confeqiiently,  interefl 
rifcs.  The  taxes  formerly  impofed  cannot  be  paid  : 
conftquently,  it  is  in  vain  to  feek  to  augment  them  ; 
becaufe  in  proportion  as  they  are  augmented,  they 
become  lefs  produ61ive.  If  money  be  borrowed 
upon  remote  funds,  engaged  for  other  debts  pre- 
vioully  contracted,  and  if  public  faith  be  at  all  events 
to  be  preferved,  the  confequence  muft  then  be,  that 
the  public  v^'ill  be  eat  up  by  ufurers. 

This  was  the  cafe  in  England  during  the  wars  of 
Queen  Anne. 

So  early  as  1706,  government,  as  has  been  faid, 
began  to  borrow  at  6  per  cent,  upon  funds  already 
engaged.  What  was  the  confequence  ?  The  exche- 
quer having  no  money  to  pay  the  interefl  as  it  fell 
due,  paid  with  tallies  ;  thefe  fell  to  great  difcount, 
and  had  they  remained  long  in  that  difcredited  fitua- 
tion,  lending  would  hr.ve  flopt,  or  interefl  would 
have  rifen,  as  in  Fi-ance,  fo  high  as  to  lofe  the  name 
of  interefl  altogethei*.  This  was  the  cafe,  in  the 
example  above  cited,  v\hen  feven  millions  ready 
money,  borrowed  by  the  late  King  of  France,  be- 
came a  debt  of  thirty-two  millions  on  the  flate. 

Upon  the  occafion  above  mentioned,  government 
availed  themfelves  of  ihe  bank  of  England,  as  I  fay 
every  private  citizen  fhould  have  a  power  to  do,  on 
every  occafion,  when  his  credit  is  good,  though 
money  (hould  fail  him.  They  engaged  the  bank  to 
difcount  all  tallies  ili'ued  for  the  inierefl  of  debts ; 

that 
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that  is,  in  other  words,  to  turn  thofe  flicks  into 
money :  but  as  pubHc  credit  was  fo  low  that  money 
could  not  be  found  to  difcharge  even  the  intereft  of 
the  advance  made  by  the  bank,  the  government 
confented,  that  all  advances  of  that  kind  fliould  bear 
compound  interefl  quarterly,  at  6  per  cent.  What 
a  monllrous  profit  to  the  bank  I  what  a  charge  upon 
the  (late  !  Had  a  bank  of  circulation  upon  mortgages 
been  eflablifhed  at  that  time,  money  would  have 
come  in  at  a  moderate  fimple  intereft  to  individuals, 
who  would  have  availed  themfelves  of  them,  for  the 
payment  of  all  public  burdens.  Inftead  of  which, 
induftry  was  made  to  fuffer ;  the  public  money  did 
not  come  in ;  taxation  ftopt ;  expences  went  on, 
and  deficiencies  were  paid  by  the  public  at  this 
monftrous  charge. 

On  the  other  hand,  had  it  not  been  for  the  afTift- 
ance  the  bank  then  gave  the  flatc,  in  circulating 
thofe  exchequer  tallies,  bills,  &c.  it  is  very  certain 
that  credit  would  have  failed  as  totally  in  England 
as  it  had  done  in  France  in  1708,  when  Defmaretz 
undertook  the  finances.  This  minifter  had  no  bank 
to  avail  himfelf  of,  and  accordingly  he  run  France 
in  debt  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  millions  of  livres 
per  annwn,  during  feven  campaigns  ;  of  which,  I 
am  perfuaded,  he  did  not  receive  one  half,  or  near 
it,  in  effedive  value. 

What  I  liave  faid  will,  I  hope,  be  fufficient  to 
fliew  that  the  only  uay  for  any  ftate  to  borrow,  is 
previoufly  to  provide  a  fund  for  making  good  what 
is  agreed  upon  with  the  lenders ;  and  that  all  expe- 
dients to  fupply  the  want  of  it  will  in  the  end  bring 
great  expence  upon  the  people,  either  by  involving 

them 
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them  In  an  exceffive  burtlen  of  debts,  in  cafe  public 
engagements  fhould  be  held  facred,  as  has  conflantly 
been  the  cafe  in  Great  Britain  ;  or  by  driving  the 
flate  to  a  bankruptcy,  as  was  the  cafe  in  France 
upon  the  death  of  the  late  King.  I  call  it  a  bank- 
ruptcy, becaufe  all  that  was  owing  was  not  paid. 
A  man  who  pays  no  more  than  19J.  \i\d.  in  the 
pound,  is  a  bankrupt,  as  well  as  he  who  cannot 
pay  one  farthing. 

1  come  next  to  the  methods  of  paying  off  debts 
when  already  contracted. 

Public  debts  may  be  divided  into  two  clafles,  re- 
deemable and  irredeemable.  Redeemable  debts 
may  be  paid  off  in  feveral  ways,  which  we  (hall 
briefly,  enumerate  before  we  compare  their  feveral 
advantages. 

Firft  then,  fuch  debts  may  be  paid  off  at  once, 
by  refanding  to  the  creditors  the  w^hole  capital,  with 
all  arrears  of  intereft. 

Secondly,  They  may  be  paid  off  yearly,  according 
to  a  certain  rule  to  determine  the  preference,  and 
order  of  payment :  for  this  purpofe,  a  determinate 
fum  muff  be  fet  apart  as  a  fmking  fund  for  difcharg- 
ing  the  capital  and  intereft. 

Thirdly,  They  may  be  paid  off  cumulatively  and 
proportionally  every  year,  by  incorporating  the 
fmking  fund  into  the  money  appropriated  for  dif- 
charging  the  Intereft,  and  by  placing  all  that  is 
paid  beyond  the  intereft,  as  payment  in  part  of  the 
capital. 

Fourthly,  They  may  be  paid  in  one  fenfe,  as  ftiall 
be  farther  explained,  by  reducing  the  intereft.  upon 
the  capitals,  without  diminiftiing  them. 

Fifthly, 
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Fifthly,  They  may  be  paid  off  by  converting  them 
into  annuities  for  lives. 

Sixthly,  And  laflly,  they  may  be  paid  off  below 
the  value  of  the  capitals,  by  the  means  of  lotteries ; 
where  the  ftate  may  gain  vi^hat  the  creditors  choofe 
to  lofe  from  a  defire  of  gamino:. 

o  o 

To  one  or  other  of  thefe  methods  may  be  re- 
duced all  the  fair  and  honefl  expedients  which  a  ftate 
may  employ  to  get  rid  of  its  debts,  without  any 
breach  of  public  faith,  or  without  proceeding  to  the 
extremity  of  prefcribing  conditions  of  payment, 
which  the  creditors  are  forced  to  accept  agajnft  their 
will. 

As  for  the  irredeemable  debts,  I  apprehend,  that, 
without  confent  of  the  creditors,  no  change  upon 
the  condition  of  loan  can  juftly  be  made. 

I  fhall  next  point  out  the  advantages  and  difad- 
vantages  of  thefeveral  methods  of  difcharging  debts, 
as  they  may  affed  the  feparate,  or  cumulative  in- 
tereft  of  a  flate. 

Were  large  debts  which  have  fubfifted  for  a  long 
time  to  be  paid  off  all  at  once,  it  would  occafion  a 
fudden  and  a  violent  revolution,  which  is  always 
attended  with  inconveniences. 

Were,  for  example,  the  proprietors  of  lands  to 
confent  to  fell  off  a  part  of  their  eftates  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debts,  the  quantity  of  land  brought 
to  market,  would  fink  the  price  of  it  very  confider- 
ably  ;  from  which  would  arife  a  great  detriment  to 
landlords.  1  ffiall  not  here  inquire  from  whence 
fuch  a  fum  of  money  could  come  ;  that  it  may  be 
produced  is  very  poffible,  from  what  happened  in 

France  in  the  year  1720. 

8  Could 
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Could  a  treafure  be  brought  from  India  (let  me 
fuppofe)  fufficient  at  once  to  difcharge  the  debts  of 
Great  Britain,  circulation  would  become  fo  glutted 
with  money,  that  interefl:  would  fall  to  nothing, 
TTiis  would  be  a  temporary  lofs  to  all  the  former 
creditors,  until  they  had  time  to  lend  to  the  other 
ftates  of  Europe  ;  who  would,  in  confequence  of 
this  circumflance,  fink  the  rate  of  interefl:  upon  their 
own  debts.  Something  like  this  was  the  confequence 
of  paying  off  all  the  debts  of  France  with  bank  notes 
in  1720,  upon  which  interell  fell,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved  above,  to  1  per  cent. 

When,  in  the  fecond  place,  debts  are  paid  ofF 
partially  every  year,  according  to  a  certain  rule,  it 
is  expedient  to  have  the  capitals  reduced  into  fhares 
oi  a  determinate  value,  as  is  the  pra6tice  in  France, 
that  they  may  be  drawn  out  as  in  a  lottery.  The 
lots  drawn  may  then  be  paid,  and  no  detriment  will 
follow  to  any  particular  creditor,  more  than  to  an- 
other :  becaufe  if  by  being  paid  there  be  either  pro- 
fit or  lofs  to  the  creditor,  it  will  affect  the  value  of 
the  whole  ftock  in  proportion.  If,  upon  the  efta- 
bliflmicnt  of  fuch  a  plan,  the  fl:ock  be  found  to  rife, 
it  will  be  a  proof  that  either  the  interefl  formerly 
paid  was  below  the  common  rate,  or  that  the  credit 
of  the  flate  was  looked  upon  as  precarious :  if  it 
fhould  fink,  contrary  conclufions  may  fafely  be 
drawn. 

This  is  a  common  method  of  paying  off  debts  la 
France,  where  funds  are  more  commonly  divided 
into  fliares  than  in  Great  Britain. 

In  1759,  the  King  opened  a  fubfcription  for  fe- 
venty-two  millions  of  livres  upon  the  general  farms ; 

Vol.  IV.  M  this 
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BOOK  this  fur.i  was  divided  into  feventy-two  thoufand  ac- 
i^..^^^.^.^  tions,  bearing  5  per  cent,  and  it  was  ftipulated,  that 
upon  the  renewal  of  the  farms  in  1762,  tweh'e  thou- 
fand adions  fhould  be  drawn  by  lot,  and  paid  off 
monthly  ;  fo  that  in  fix  months  the  whole  debt  was 
to  be  difcharged. 

The  third  method  of  applying  what  is  annually 
paid  above  the  interefl,  in  extinction  of  the  capital, 
is  the  meafure  propofed  by  Cardinal  de  Richlieu  for 
difcharjring  the  debts  of  France  ;  only  the  Cardinal 
went  to  Y\ork  in  a  very  arbitrary  way,  both  in  de- 
termining the  intereft,  and  in  fixing  a  value  upon 
the  capital,  equally  detrimental  to  the  creditors. 
.     .  To  apply  this  to  an  example.     Had  England  at 

the  time  government  firft  eftablifhed  a  finking  fund, 
.arifing  out  of  the  favings  which  were  made  upon 
reducing  the  rate  of  interefl,  from  time  to  time, 
continued  to  pay  to  the  creditors  the  fame  annual 
fums  as  formerly  ;  and  thereby  applied  what  was 
paid  beyond  the  interefl,  to  the  payment  of  the  ca- 
pital, there  could  not  have  been  any  mifapplication 
of  the  finking  fund  ;  and  the  debts  by  this  time  would 
have  been  greatly  diminiflied.  Whereas  by  apply- 
ing the  finking  fund  to  the  fervice  of  the  year,  for 
the  eafc  of  the  people  and  advantage  of  the  creditors, 
the  confequenccs  ?ni7y  prove  exceedingly  incon- 
venient. 

The  fourth  method  of  reducing  debts  is  that  2i^ 
dopted  by  Great  Britain,  viz.  by  reducing  the  in- 
terefl paid  upon  them.  From  this  we  difcover  the 
reafon  why  taxes,  even  in  time  of  war,  are  feldom 
augmented  in  this  kingdom  much  above  the  propor- 
tion of  the  interefi;  of  the  money  borrowed. 

We 
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We  have,  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  firfl  book, 
boldlv  declared  this  to  be  againfl:  principles,  and  the 
authors  of  fuch  a  fcheme  were  there  iligmatized  as 
men  of  no  forefight :  we  now  fee  how  much  people 
may  be  miflaken  in  their  conclufions  in  pohtical 
matters,  when  they  are  formed  upon  too  narrow 
combinations. 

Were  capitals  intended  ever  to  be  paid,  no  doubt 
the  conclufion  would  be  jufl: ;  but  if  it  be  refolved, 
that  capitals  fhall  never  be  confidered  as  the  objedt 
of  attention,  and  that  the  interefl  alone  fhall  be 
looked  upon  as  the  real  burden,  then  all  payment 
of  capitals  is  unneceirary,  except  fo  far  as  by  paying 
a  part  of  them,  it  may  ferve  to  reduce  the  interefl 
upon  the  reft,  by  making  money  regorge  in  the 
market  beyond  the  ufes  found  for  it. 

This  plan  cannot  be  carried  on  while  a  nation  is  en- 
gaged in  an  expenfive  war,  which  abforbs  all  the  mo- 
ney to  be  lent :  but  it  becomes  the  object  of  a  flatef- 
man's  care,  after  peace  is  reflored,  and  when  trade 
begins  to  bring  in  a  balance  upon  exportations. 

We  have  feen  how  this  balance  tends  every  year 
to  diminifh  the  capitals  due  to  flrangers,  and  to 
keep  money  at  home.  Then  is  the  time  to  extend 
taxation  beyond  the  ufes  found  for  money  to  pay 
the  interefl.  Two  or  three  millions  extraordinary, 
raifed  at  the  clofe  of  a  war,  and  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  creditors  of  Great  Britain,  in  extindiori 
of  their  capitals,  would  foon  engage  them  to  cry 
for  mercy.  They  would  find  no  outlet  but  France 
for  fuch  fums ;  and  it  is  precifely  after  a  war,  that 
France  is  bufy  in  playing  off  the  arbitrary  operations 
on  her  debts,  which  reduces  her  credit  too  low  for 
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B  o^  K  any  one  to  trufl  her  with  money.  Let  peace  con- 
'«— *^ — '  tinue  for  a  tract  of  years,  confidence  will  there  ad- 
vance apace,  and  then  it  will  become  more  difficult 
to  make  money  regorge  in  England. 

To  fay  that  taxes  are  already  beyond  all  bounds, 
is,  in  other  words,  to  fay  the  nation  is  no  more  In 
a  flate  of  defence  :  becaufe,  fliould  Britain  be  again 
involved  in  an  unavoidable  war,  the  confequence 
will  be,  either  to  render  more  taxes  indlfpenfable, 
or  to  oblige  the  nation  to  fubmit  to  any  terms  de- 
manded by  her  enemies. 

If  it  be  therefore  true,  that  taxes  may  fllll  be 
augmented,  the  mofh  proper  time  for  augmenting 
them,  is,  at  the  very  clofe  of  a  war  ;  becaufe  then 
every  circumflance  favours  the  fcheme,  as  we  fliall 
now  explain. 

We  have  faid  above,  and  experience  proves  the 
truth  of  it,  that  at  the  end  of  a  war  circulation  be- 
comes too  full  for  domefllc  ufes ;  and  that  the  fu- 
perflulty  of  money  is  realized  upon  property.  This 
is  the  confequence  of  a  fudden  Hop  in  national  ex- 
pence.  Were  taxes  at  fuch  a  time  augmented,  part 
of  this  regorging  money  would  find  a  vent  by  the 
augmentation  upon  domeftic  circulation  which  taxes 
would  occafion  ;  which  augmentation  would  circu- 
late into  the  exchequer,  inftead  of  becoming  confo- 
lidated  with  property,  as  has  been  faid,  and  coming 
into  the  hands  of  government,  would  be  poured 
into  thofe  of  the  creditors,  in  payment  of  part  of 
their  capitals.  There  it  would  regorge  a-new  ;  be- 
caufe it  is  obferved,  in  general,  that  thofe  who  have 
property  in  the  funds  are  not  apt  to  fquander  money 

when 
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\vhen  unexpeiSledly  thrown  into  their  hands  ;  on  the     ^"-^  ^^ 
contrary,  they  are   commonly  found  to  live  very    >«*-^-«^ 
much  within  their  income*. 

But  iuppofe  it  ihould  not  immediately  regorge, 
it  would  then  increale  expence  and  confumption ; 
confequently,  would  advance  indultry,  and  render 
ever)'  branch  of  excifes  more  productive.  In  every 
fuppofition  we  can  make,  public  opulence  would 
be  augmented  :  money  would  regorge  at  lafl ;  and 
then  the  creditors  would  come  with  their  application 
to  government  to  fufpend  the  reimburfement  of  ca- 
pitals, and  to  accept,  in  lieu  of  that,  a  dim  nation 
upon  the  intereft. 

♦  Experience  (hews,  that  when  the  debts  of  a  nation  have  come 
to  a  height,  the  pubhc  creditors  become  people  of  great  confe- 
quence,  upon  account  of  the  cafe  and  affluence  of  their  circum- 
ftances.  They  are  not  expofed  to  the  many  hidden  expences 
incident  to  land  proprietors.  They  are  a  clafs  in  the  Hate  but 
lately  known  ;  the  capital  of  their  wealth  is  hidden  ;  and  opinions 
concerning  their  rank,  and  the  figure  they  ought  to  make,  are 
as  yet  unformed.  Whereas  the  family  of  a  land  proprietor  is 
known  ;  his  expence  may  furpafs  that  of  his  predeceffors  without 
much  obfervation  ;  but  if  it  fhould  fall  below  it,  he  commonly 
finks  in  the  eftimationof  his  neighbours,  who  feldom  putcircum- 
ftances  together  which  can  only  be  gueffed  at.  An  heir  to  a 
landed  eftate,  is  bred  up  from  his  infancy  with  the  notion  of  liv- 
ing hke  his  father  :  the  fon  of  a  monied  man  has  commonly  very 
different  fentiments  ;  and  even  when  any  of  this  clafs  takes  a 
turn  to  expence,  the  luftre  of  it  is  all  difplayed  round  his  own 
body  ;  that  is,  in  his  own  houfe,  and  in  his  own  family :  no 
country  feats,  hounds,  horfes,  fervants  in  every  quarter,  family 
intcreft  to  keep  up,  httle  ceconomy  in  fpending.  In  a  word, 
every  one  feels  better  than  I  can  defcribe,  that  landed  men  com- 
monly exceed,  and  monied  men  commonly  live  within  their  in- 
come. 
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BOOK         This  is  the  golden  opportunity  for  diniinifliing 

, _...:^^    the  public  burden  occafioned   by  debts  ;  ajid  this 

method  of  compafiing  fo  dehrable  an  end,  is  far 
preferable  to  that  of  compelling  creditors  to  fubmit 
to  a  diminution,  by  offering  a  fudden  reimburfement, 
which  was  put  in  practice  in  Britain  in  the  year  1 749, 
as  has  been  obferved.  Had  the  public  waited  with 
patience  one  year  longer,  and  then  thrown  in  a  few 
millions  more  than  they  did  into  the  hands  of  the 
creditors,  the  propofal  of  reducing  the  intcreft  would 
have  come  from  the  other  quarter ;  which  in  all 
bargains  with  creditors  is  of  the  greatefl  confequence 
to  the  debtor. 

The  fum  of  interefl  thus  diminidied,  upon  an 
obligation  to  fufpend  the  reimburfements  of  capitals 
for  a  limited  time,  three  queflions  will  naturally  oc- 
cur :  I.  Whether  the  taxes  fhould  be  diminifhed  in 
proportion  :  or  2.  If  they  fhould  be  allowed  to  fub- 
fiil  with  a  view  to  apply  the  overplus  of  them  to 
national  purpofes :  or  3.  Whether  it  may  not  be 
moft  advifeable  to  turn  fuch  a  part  of  the  debts  into 
annuities  for  lives,  as  may  abforb  the  faving  upon  the 
.  former  interelt  paid.  The  firfl  two  queflions  I  referve 
for  the  following  book,  where  they  will  be  fully  ex- 
amined ;  the  laft  is  the  fifth  expedient  already  pro- 
pofcd  for  acquitting  the  public  debts.  As  the  nature 
of  it  is  abundantly  evident,  I  Hiall  repeat  only  what 
1  formerly  obferved,  namely,  that  this  method  of 
elfablifhing  a  fmking  fund,  has  the  advantage  of 
being  lefs  expofed  to  mifapplicatlons  than  any  other. 
The  laft  expedient  of  paying  ofi'  capitals,  below 
the  original  value,  by  the  means  of  lotteries>  fhould 
take  place  only  after  the  interefl  of  money  is  brought 
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X. 


fo  low  as  to  cut  oil"  any  near  profped  of  reducing     c  h^a  p. 
it  flill  farther. 

I  fliall  not  pretend  to  guefs  at  the  loweft  pohit  to 
which  tlie  rate  of  intereft  may  be  brought,  by  the 
expedients  of  increafing  money  at  will,  by  the  means 
of  banks  upon  mortgage.  I  have  in  the  feventh 
chapter  of  the  firft  part  of  this  book,  thrown  out 
a  hint  of  a  land-bank,  which  opens  a  very  wide 
field  of  fpeculation  ;  but  in  this  place,  it  would 
be  unnecellary  to  enlarge  upon  that  fubjecl. 

Let  me  fuppofe  the  rate  of  interefl  brought  lower 
in  Britain  than  any  where  elfe,  it  will  neverthelefs 
be  fubjeft  to  periodical  rifmgs,  on  many  occafions. 

Upon  every  fuch  emergency,  capitals  will  fmk 
in  the  market  below  par. 

It  is  then  only  that  a  ilate  can  have  recourfe  to 
this  lad  expedient  of  opening  lotteries,  and  taking 
in  fubfcriptions  at  the  market  price  of  the  funds 
fubfcribed  into  them.     And  althouirh  the  annuities 

o 

to  be  paid  upon  the  lottery  fund  be  regulated  by 
the  rate  of  intereft  at  the  time,  and  confequently 
above  the  flandard  of  the  other  debts ;  yet  the  fame 
methods  or  reducing  it  afterwards  will  conflantly 
produce  their  eifects,  and  thereby  diminifli  the  ca 
pital  by  degrees. 

In  like  manner,  in  time  of  war,  when  the  pub- 
lic funds  fall  greatly  in  their  price,  government 
may  open  new  fubfcriptions,  and  receive  payment 
for  them  in  their  own  paper  at  the  market  price, 
allowing  a  fmall  premium  in  the  rate  of  intereft. 
If  the  creditors  willingly  fubfcribe  upon  thefe  con- 
ditions, no  violation  of  public  faith  can  be  alleged. 
By  this  operation,  the  capitals  will  be  dirainiftied, 
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BOOK,     and  the  advanced  rate  of  intcreft  paid  during  the 
x^..^^^^..^    war,  will  return  upon  the  peace  to  where  it  was  : 
then  the   new  fubfcriptions  may  be  paid  off,     or 
fubfcribed  for  again  at  a  lower  rate  than  before. 

Suppofe  it  then  refolved,  that  in  time  of  war, 
the  nation's  creditors  fhould  be  allowed,  at  certain 
times,  to  fubfcribe  their  capitals  in  books  opened 
at  the  bank  for  that  purpofe,  one  quarter  per  cent, 
above  the  felling  price.  Would  not  this  have  the 
good  effect  of  fupporting  the  price  of  flocks  on  one 
hand,  and  of  reducing  the  capital  of  the  national 
debt  upon  the  other  ?    Example  : 

Let  me  fuppofe  that  in  time  of  war,  the  3  per  cents, 
fell  at  74I,  might  not  government  receive  them  at 
75,  and  conftitute  the  new  fubfcription  at  4 per  cent.  ? 
What  interell:  could  any  one  have  not  to  fubfcribe, 
who  at  fuch  a  time  intends  to  fell  his  flock  ?  His 
3  per  cent,  fold  to  government  at  75,  and  turned 
into  a  4 per  ce?it.  would  afterwards,  when  fold  in  the 
market,  produce  |  per  cent,  more  than  if  it  had  not 
been  fubfcribed  into  the  new  fund. 

Perhaps  in  Change  Alley,  where  calculation  is 
carried  to  the  utmoft  pitch  of  refinement,  even  this 
eventual  advantage  to  government  might  fmk  the 
value  of  the  new  4  per  cents.  Let  this  be  allowed. 
The  anfwer  is,  that  when  people  compute  with  fuch 
nicety,  and  comprehend  in  their  calculations  every 
circumflance  the  moft  minute,  it  is,  I  think,  the 
interefl  of  a  flate  (whofe  views  (hould  extend  far 
beyond  the  period  of  human  life)  to  grant  a  premium 
upon  fuch  fubfcriptions  more  than  fufiicient  to  in- 
demnify the  fubfcribers,  according  to  the  mofl  rigid 
calculation  concerning  their  prefcnt  advantage. 

The 
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The  finallefl:  profit  to  be  difcovered  by  the  nicefl 
pen  will  engage  the  monied  man  to  fubfcribe  ;  con- 
Tequently,  the  capitals  of  debts  may  be  diminifhed, 
at  a  lofs  to  the  public  almofl  imperceptible.  And 
for  this  imperceptible  lofs  in  the  mean  time,  the 
greatefl  national  advantage  may  be  obtained  at  a 
diflant  period. 

It  is  now  full  time  to  clofe  this  book,  which  has 
fwelled  far  beyond  its  due  proportion.  The  fubjeft 
of  credit  and  debts  is  fo  connected  with  many  quef- 
tions  relating  to  taxes,  and  to  the  apphcatlon  of  their 
amount,  that  the  unity  of  the  fubjecl  would  have 
fuffered  little  in  blending  them  together.  But  as 
I  find  it  to  be  a  great  relief  to  the  memory  to 
Interpofe,  now  and  then,  a  paufe  j  and  as  taxes  were 
intended  to  be  treated  of  by  thcmfelves,  according 
to  the  plan  I  ct  firfl  propofed,  I  fhall  make  no 
alteration  in  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  firft  and  fecond  books,  I  fub- 
joined  a  chapter  of  recapitulation  ;  in  the  third  book, 
this  was  fupplicd  by  a  very  full  table  of  contents  ; 
here,  becaufe  of  the  intimate  connection  of  the  fub- 
jeCt  of  this  and  the  following  book,  I  fhall  refer 
the  reader  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  for  a  full  re- 
capitulation of  both. 
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B  O  O  K     V. 

OF  TAXES,  AND  OF  THE  PROPER  APPLI- 
CATION OF  THEIR  AMOUNT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

T^HE  fubjecl  of  taxes  is  fo  clofely  conneded  with 
every  branch  of  poHtical  ceconomy,  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  avoid  anticipating  a  fubjed,  which, 
according  to  my  plan,  is  left  for  the  conclufion  of 
this  work. 

What  has  been  hitherto  introduced  concerning 
taxation,  in  treating  of  induflry,  trade,  money,  cre- 
dit, and  debts,  relates  principally  to  the  effeds  of 
taxes  upon  circulation,  prices,  and  feveral  other 
things  relating  to  thofe  fubjects. 

What  therefore  remains,  not  as  yet  touched  upon, 
chiefly  concerns  the  principles  which  determine  the 
nature  of  every  tax,  relatively  to  the  interefl  it  is 
intended  to  affeft. 

To  inveftigate  the  different  confequences  of  taxes 
when  impofed  upon  poffefTions,  and  when  upon  con- 
fumption,  are  queftions  which  relate  diredly  to  the 
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principles  of  taxation.  But  in  this  book  I  fhall  alfo 
have  occafion  to  trace  out,  farther  than  as  yet  I 
have  done,  certain  combinations  concerning  the 
effeds  which  taxes  have  in  multiplying  the  fund  of 
circulation  :  and  as  the  augmentation  of  taxes  tends 
greatly  to  increafe  money,  I  am  thence  led  to  exa- 
mine, how  far  the  advantage  gained  by  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  taxes  may  not  be  more  than  compenfated  to 
a  nation,  by  the  inconveniences  proceeding  from  fo 
great  a  diminution  of  circulation. 

Taxes  have  all  along  been  fuppofed  to  enhance 
the  price  of  living  ;  we  fhall  therefore  have  an  op- 
portunity of  inveftigating  the  proper  extent  to  be 
allowed  to  that  general  propofition. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     I. 

Of  the  different  Kinds  of  Taxes. 

'I  'AXES  have  been  eflablidied  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  under  difTcTent  names  of  tribute,  tithe, 
tally,  import:,  duty,  gabel,  cullom,  fubfidy,  ex- 
cife  ;  and  many  others  needlefs  to  recapitulate,  and 
foreign  to  my  fubjeft  to  examine. 

Though  in  every  fpecies  of  this  voluminous  clafs, 
there  are  certain  chara£teriilic  differences ;  yet  one 
principle  prevails  in  all,  upon  \vhich  the  definition 
may  be  founded. 

I  underfland  therefore  by  tax,  in  its  moft  general 
acceptation,  a  certain  contribution  of  fruits,  fervice^ 
cr  money,  impofed  upon  the  individuals  of  a  Jiate,  by 
the  acl  or  confent  of  the  legiflature,  in  order  to  defray 
the  expenccs  of  government. 

This  definition  may,  I  think,  include,  in  gene- 
ral, all  kinds  of  burdens  which  can  pofiibly  be  im- 
pofed. By  fruits  are  underflond  either  thofe  of  the 
earth,  of  animals,  or  of  man  himfelf.  By  fervice, 
whatever  man  can  either  by  labour  or  ingenuity 
produce,  while  he  himfelf  remains  free.  And  under 
money  is  comprehended  the  equivalent  given  for 
what  may  be  exacted  in  the  other  two  ways. 

I  have  no  occafion  to  confider  the  nature  of  fuch 
taxes  as  are  not  in  ufe  in  our  days.  Tributes  of 
flaves  from  conquered  nations  are  as  little  known  in 
our  times,  as  contributions  of  fubfifl:ence  from  the 
fubjecls  of  the  ftate. 

I  divide,  therefore,  modern  taxes  Into  three  clalTes. 
I .  Thofe  upon  alienation,  which  I  call  proportional : 

2.  Thofe 
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2.  Thofe  upon  poffeffions,  which  I  call  cumula- 
tive or  arbitrary  :  and  3.  Thofe  exacted  in  fervice, 
which  I  call  perfonal.  Thefe  terms  mufl  now  be 
fully  explained,  that  I  may  ufe  them  hereafter  with- 
out being  mifunderflood. 

A  proportional  tax  prefents  a  frniple  notion. 

It  is  paid  by  the  buyer,  who  intends  to  confume, 
at  the  time  of  the  confumption,  while  the  balance 
of  wealth  is  turning  againfl  him  ;  and  is  confolidated 
with  the  price  of  the  commodity. 

Examples  of  this  tax  are  all  excifes,  cufloms, 
Itamp-duties,  poflage,  coinage,  and  the  like. 

By  this  definition,  two  requifites  are  neceffary 
for  fixing  the  tax  upon  any  one  :  firft,  he  muft  be 
a  buyer ;  fecondly,  he  mufl  be  a  confumer.  Let 
this  be  retained. 

A  cumulative  or  arbitrary  tax,  prefents  various 
ideas  at  firfl  fight,  and  cannot  well  be  defined  until 
the  nature  of  it  has  been  illullrated  by  examples. 

It  may  be  known,  Firft,  By  the  intention  of  it ; 
which  is  to  affect  the  polTefTor  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  augment  his  income^ 
in  proportion  to  the  tax  he  pays. 

Secondly,  By  the  objeft  ;  when  inftead  of  being 
laid  upon  any  determinate  piece  of  labour  or  article 
of  confumption,  it  is  made  to  affect  paft  and  not 
prefent  gains. 

Thirdly,  by  the  circumftances  under  which  it  is 
levied ;  which  imply  no  tranfition  of  property  from 
hand  to  hand,  nor  any  change  in  the  balance  of 
wealth  between  individuals. 

Examples  of  cumulative  taxes  are  land-taxes, 
poll-taxes,  window-taxes,  duties  upon  coaches  and 

fervants. 
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fen'ants,  that  upon  iudujirie,  in  France,  and  many     chap. 
others.  V-— /-*-^ 

A  perfonal  tax  is  known  by  its  affeO:ing  the  per- 

(bn,  not  the  purfe  of  thofe  who  are.  laid  under  it. 

Examples  of  it  are  the  corvee,  in  France  ;  the  fix 

days  labour  on  the  high  roads,  and  the  militia  fer- 

vice  before  pay  was  allowed  in  England  *. 

Having  thus  explained  what  I  mean  by  propor- 
tional, cumulative,  and  perfonal  taxes,  it  is  proper 
to  obferve,  that  however  different  they  may  prove 
in  their  effeds  and  confequences,  they  all  agree  in 
this,  that  they  ought  to  impair  the  fruits  and  not 
the  fund ;  the  expences  of  the  perfon  taxed,  not 
the  favings  ;  the  fervices,  not  the  perfons  of  thofe 
who  do  them. 

This  holds  true  in  every  denomination  of  taxes. 
In  former  days,  when  annual  tributes  of  Haves  were 
made,  and  even  at  prefent  among  the  Turks,  whera 
it  is  cuftomary  to  recruit  the  feraglios  of  great  men 
by  fuch  contributions,  I  confider  the  young  women 
who  are  fent,  as  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  people  who 
fend  them.  This  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  tax- 
ation ;  and  therefore  public  contributions,  which 
neceffarily  imply  a  diminution  of  any  capital,  cannot 
properly  be  ranged  under  the  head  of  taxes.  Thus 
when  the  Dutch  contributed,  not  many  years  ago, 
the  hundredth  part  of  their  property  towards  the 
fervice  of  the  ftate,  I  cannot  properly  conAder  this 

♦  The  corvee  in  France  is  the  perfonal  fervice  of  ail  the  labour- 
ing claffes,  for  carrying  on  public  works.  Were  they  paid  for 
in  money,  it  is  computed  they  would  amount  to  no  more  than 
I  200  oco  livres  a  year.  This  tax  was  on;iitted  in  the  account 
of  the  French  revenue. 

in 
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BOOK  in  the  light  of  a  tax :  it  was  indeed  a  moil  public 
fpirited  contribution,  and  did  more  honour  to  that 
people,  from  the  fidelity  with  which  it  was  made, 
than  any  thing  of  the  ivind  ever  boafted  of  by  a  mo- 
dern fociety  *. 

CHAP, 

*  The  gentlemen  of  the  Monthly  Review  for  Auguft  1767, 
p.  120,  have  propofed  an  objection  to  the  dcdrine  here  laid 
down  ;  I  (hall  therefore  infert  the  paflage,  and  endeavour  a  re- 
conciliation of  opinions,  which  is  a  more  laudable  attempt,  than 
the  molt  fuccefsful  refutation. 

"  In  the  difcuHion  of  fo  difficult  and  complex  a  fubjedl  as 
**  this  of  taxes  (fay  thefe  gentlemen )  great  care  fliould  be  taken 
*'  that  the  foundation  be  laid  upon  folid  principles ;  and  that 
"  nothing  be  admitted  upon  the  authority  of  the  inquirers,  be- 
**  caufe  the  fmaJUJ}  error  in  firft  principles  mulb  lead  to  great 
*'  miftakes  and  confufion  in  the  fubfequent  parts  of  the  inquiry. 
*'  When  our  author  fays  that  taxes  ought  to  impair  the  fruits 
*'  and  not  t\it  fund;  and  reprefents  this  zs  z  fundamental  principle 
"  of  taxation — we  fhould  havewiflied  to  have  feen  the  reafon  upon 
**  which  this  principle   is  founded  ;    as  in  our  apprehenfion   it 

*'  wants  much  of  the  clearnefs  of  an  intuitive  truth And  we 

**  own  it  appears  to  us  that  every  man  whofe  goods  are  embark- 
*'  ed  in  the  political  veffel,  rifles  the  whole  ;  and  in  equity,  as  in 
**  all  other  cafes  of  iiifurance,  ought  to  pay,  in  the  language  of 
*'  commercial  policies,  as  interefl  may  appear  :  which  will  be  in 
**  proportion  to  the  whole  rifl<,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
*'  fits,  or  fruits.  Thofe  whoie  funds  are  the  produftion  of  arti- 
*'  fetal  fociety,  or  prote£led  by  the  laws  of  entail,  even  againfl; 
<*  the  effe6l  of  their  own  folly  and  extravagance,  ought,  in  our 
*'  opinion,  to  pay  for  their  extraordinary  care  and  fecur'tty^ 
''  thefe  being  benefits  which  the  laborious  man  has  no  fhare 
**  in,  and  which  he  lies  under  no  obligation  to  fupport  with 
*'  the  fruits  of  his  induftry.  For  this  puipofe  what  our  author 
'*  calls  cumulative  taxes  may  with  great  juftice  and  propriety  be 
»'  applied. " 

On  thefe  judicious  remarks  I  mud  obfcrve,  that  nothing  is 
more  requifite,  in  the  perufal  of  this  work,  than  a  ilrift  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  of  eftablifhing  every  principle.     This  was 

my 
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CHAP.     IL 

Of  proportional  Taxes,  and  their  proper  Obje^. 
'IX/'HATEVER  exifts  for  the  ufe  of  man,  fo  far     chap. 


as  it  is  conlidered  as  a  fund  for  taxation,  may 
be  clalfed  under  the  following  heads :  i.  The  pro- 
duce 


my  particular  care  in  the  compofition  of  it,  and  every  overfight 
in  this  refpe£t  will  be  the  obieft  of  a  judicious  criticifm. 

I  mud  now  examine  whether,  io  this  place,  I  have  failed  in 
exa(^nefs,  as  it  is  here  infinuated ;  or  whether  my  critics  have 
mif-underftood  the  meaning  of  my  words.  As  for  the  authority 
of  my  opinion,  I  perfeftly  agree  with  them  that  it  fhould  go  for 
nothing. 

I  have  faid  that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  taxation  that 
t\%t  fruits  not  \\\t  funds  are  to  be  impaired  by  the  tax.  In  this 
I  fpeak  ftriclly  in  terms  of  my  definition  of  a  tax,  inferted  in 
this  very  Review,  p.  119.  A  tax  it  is  there  faid  is  a  certain  con- 
tribution oi fruits  fervice  or  money  impofed  on  the  individuals  of 
a  ftate,    &c. 

By  the  words  fruits  and  y^rajirif ,  the  fund  bearing  the  fruit,  and 
the  perfon  ferving,  are  evidently  fuppofed  to  be  exempted  ;  and 
in  the  paragraph  following,  the  noney  exafted  is  faid  to  compre- 
iiend  the  equivalent  given  for  what  may  be  exaSed  in  the  other  two 
fways.  So  according  to  this  cxprefs  definition  all  impofitions  on 
funds  muft  be  claffed  under  a  different  head  from  taxes  j  and 
thefe  I  have  called  contributions. 

My  reafou  for  excluding  in  my  definition  of  a  tax,  all  contri- 
butions from  funds,  fuch  as  that  made  by  the  Dutch,  is  th:«t 
they  cannot,  by  their  nature,  be  annual  and  perpetual,  as  taxes, 
which  affedl  growing  fruits  only,  may  eafily  be.  Were  fugh 
contributions  out  of  property,  to  be  annually  levied,  over  and 
above  the  full  extent  of  the  value  of  the  fruits  or  income  ;  the 
contributors  would  be  reduced  to  beggary  ;  and  the  taxable  ti-"ii 

Vol.  JV,  N  it. 
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duce  or  fruits  of  the  earth ;  2.  the  produce  of 
the  induflry  of  man ;  or  3.  his  perfonal  fervice. 
Farther, 

Fruits  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  neceilary 
labour  of  man  and  cattle.     As  this  labour  prefup- 


itfclf  would  in  time,  become  the  property  of  tlie  ftate.  Is  it 
poffible  that  the  authors  of  the  Monthly  Review  fhould  wifii, 
in  any  cafe,  to  fee  taxes  earned  beyond  the  extent  of  any  peiT- 
fon's  income  or  profits  on  his  trade  and  induftrj'-  ?  Surely,  not :  and 
therefore  I  muft  fuppofe  that  thty  have  not  rightly  underftood  my 
meaning  ;  though  I  cannot  difcover  where  any  ambiguity  lies. 

When  a  man  pays  infurance,  as  intertfi  may  appear^  upon  a 
cargo  which  runs  a  rifle  of  being  totally  loft,  this  cafe  feems  to 
be  parallel  to  that  of  a  perfon  who  nms  the  rifle  of  lofing  his 
whole  landed  eflate  by  a  foreign  invafion.  In  this  cafe,  indeed, 
as  in  the  former,  he  would  no  doubt  willingly  give  to  the  con- 
queror one  half  of  his  lands  to  fecure  the  other  ;  but  fuch  a  caie 
conveys,  I  think,  no  idea  of  a  tax  ;  nor  does  property,  in  any 
country  1  know,  iland  on  fo  precarious  a  footing  as  to  m.ake  it 
reafonable. 

Thus  far  I  have  faid  in  explanation  of  my  meaning,  and  in 
i'.iftilication  of  x\\z  principle,  or  rather  of  the  definition  by  which 
it  is  implied,  that  taxes Jhould  impair  the  Jru'iis  only,  and  not  the 
fund. 

I  now  willingly  agree  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Review,  that 
entailed  property  may  very  rcafonably  be  taxed  higher  than 
ai^.y  other,  on  account  of  the  additional  fecurity.  But  ftill  this 
3U"-mentation  muft  fall  within  the  income  of  the  entailed  lands  ; 
becaufe,  ftiould  it  exceed  it,  it  would  deftroy  the  entail  itfelf, 
which  makes  the  fund  unaUenable.  As  to  funds,  which  thefe 
gentlemen  call  the  produdlion  of  Artificial  Society,  I  can  Aiy  no- 
thing ;  I  do  not  underftand  this  term,  and  I  even  take  it  to  be 
an  error  of  the  prefs. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  confefs  that  my  anxiety  concerning  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  in  relation  to  my  inquiries  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  taxation,  was,  left  they  (liould  be  found  to  extend  too 
far  :  It  gives  me  a  particular  fatisfaclion  to  find  that,  by  fomc, 
they  are  not  thought  to  extend  far  enough. 

pofes 
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pofes  all  the  neceflary  confumption  of  maintenance,  chap. 
^'c.  the  produce  of  the  land  miift:  be  undcrftood,  ^,.,— ,— ^ 
relatively  to  taxes,  to  be  that  part  only  of  the  fruits 
which  remains  after  deducting  an  equivalent  for  all 
necefTary  expences  in  making  the  earth  produce 
them.  The  net  produce  alone  of  the  earth  is  to  be 
confidered  as  a  fund  liable  to  taxation  ;  and  every 
contribution  which  bears  not  a  jufl  proportion  to 
this  quantity,  is  wrong  impofed,  as  fhall  be  fliewn 
as  we  go  along. 

Again,  as  to  the  produce  of  work :  this  cannot 
be  brought  into  exiftence  without  fome  expence,  ^ 

viz.  the  maintenance  of  the  workman ;  that  is  to 
fay,  his  food,  raiment,  fire,  lodging,  and  the  ex- 
pence  he  is  at  for  tools,  and  every  other  neceflary. 
This  we  fhall,  for  the  future,  call  his  phyficakne- 
ceirar)\  The  value  of  the  work,  over  and  above 
an  equivalent  for  thefe  articles,  is  the  only  fund  to 
be  taxed  with  regard  to  the  workman. 

As  to  work  itfelf,  we  have  feen  above  (Book  II. 
chap.  26.)  in  the  general  diftribution  of  things  which 
may  be  purchafed  with  money,  how  it  was  ranged 
under  the  clafs  of  things  incorporeal.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  the  work  performed  cannot  come  under  taxa- 
tion ;  and  therefore  the  perfon  working,  who  by 
work  acquires  a  balance  in  his  favour,  is  brought 
to  be  affected  by  proportional  taxes  upon  the  ar- 
ticles of  his  confumption ;  and  when  it  is  found 
that  thefe  articles  fuffer  no  alienation  before  they 
are  confumed  by  him,  and  confequently  efcape  tax- 
ation, then  he  may  either  be  laid  under  the  cumu- 
lative taxes,  which  will  affect  his  wealth,  or  under  the 
N  2  per- 
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perfonal,  which  are  paid  in  work  itfelf,  and  in  this 
refpe^t  may  be  confidered  as  the  fruit  of  the  man. 

Nothing  would  be  fo  eafy  as  a  general  rule  for 
impofmg  proportional  taxes,  did  the  labourers  of 
the  ground  actually  confume  a  part  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  the  other  induftrioMS  claffes  a  part 
of  their  own  work,  in  lieu  of  the  whole  of  this  phy- 
fical-necelTary.  In  this  cafe,  nothing  but  what  re- 
mained of  fruits  and  work,  not  already  confumed 
by  the  immediate  producers,  would  come  to  market 
for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  do  not  work ;  but  who 
have  an  equivalent  to  give  for  it,  out  of  the  pro- 
duce of  paft  induflry.  Were  this,  I  fay,  the  cafe, 
then  at  the  time  of  alienation  (or,  as  we  expreffed 
it  in  the  26th  chapter  of  the  fecond  book,  at  the 
time  when  the  balance  of  wealth  is  going  to  turn 
in  favour  of  the  induftrious,  againft  the  idle  confu- 
mcr)  a  tax  proportional  to  the  value  of  the  aliena- 
tion might,  with  the  greateft  propriety,  be  impofed, 
as  we  fliall  prefently  difcover. 

This,  I  hope,  will  recall  to  mind  the  principles 
deduced  in  the  chapter  above  cited,  where  we 
made  it  appear,  how  the  induftrious  clalTes,  who 
furnifh  confumable  commodities  for  the  price  of 
their  overplus,  muft  conftantly  have  the  balance 
of  w^ealth  turning  in  their  favour:  and  when  once 
they  arrive  at  a  certain  degree  of  eafe,  propor- 
tional to  their  ambiiion,  then  they  give  over  v/ork- 
ing,  and  become  incorporated  into  the  clafs  of  thofe 
who  have  enriched  them. 

Thus  matters  go  on  in  a  perpetual  circle.  The 
Induftrious  become  eafy,    and  the  public  lays  the 

con- 
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confamers   under  a  perpetual  contribution  in  pro-    chap, 

,    .  *  II. 

portion  to  their  expence.  <..*,-v-*«. 

The  hyp^thefis  we  have  made,  is  not  entirely  agree- 
able to  matter  of  fad  ;  becaufe  the  operation  of  taxes 
is  far  more  complex  than  we  have  defcribed  it  to  be  ; 
but  by  fimpHfying  it,  as  I  have  done,  it  ferves  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  refult,  or  general  confequence  of 
proportional  taxes,  which,  when  properly  impofcd, 
do  atfeft  the  idle  only,  but  never  the  induflrious. 

Were,  1  fay,  the  operation  of  taxation  as  fimple 
as  we  have  reprefented  it,  nothing  would  be  more 
eafy  than  to  deduce  its  principles.  Nothing  would 
come  to  be  refunded  to  the  labourer  or  workman, 
at  the  fale  of  his  furplus.  This  furplus  would  be 
equal  to  the  whole  produce  of  the  earth,  and  whole 
induftry  of  the  country,  deduding  the  phyfical-ne- 
ceflary  of  all  the  induflrious  ;  and  this  phyfical-ne- 
ceflary  need  not  then  be  deduded ;  becaufe  it  is 
fuppofed  to  be  confumed  in  the  very  production  of 
the  furplus,  as  the  aqueous  part  of  fea  water  is  con- 
fumed  before  you  can  have  the  fait. 

This  illuftrates  what  has  been  faid,  viz.  that  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  are  only  to  be  reckoned  to  exifl:, 
after  deducting  the  neceifary  expence  of  providing 
them.  For  though  in  fa£l  a  farmer  polfefles  all  his 
crop  after  handed,  yet  part  of  it,  as  to  him,  is  vir- 
tually confumed  either  out  of  his  own  flock,  or  that 
of  others,  who  have  furnifhed  him  food  and  ne- 
cefTaries  all  the  time  it  was  coming  forward ;  this 
part  confequently,  can  neither  belong  to  the  ground, 
or  to  the  farmer. 

If  it  be  urged  flill,  that  the  whole  mufl  be  fup- 
pofed to  exill  with  regard  to  the  (late,  I  agree  to 
N  -.  the 
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^  ^v^  ^  ^^^  propofition  ;  but  according  to  our  argument,  it 
V-— ,-«-»^  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  exift  in  favour  of  the  ftate, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  farmer ;  becaufe  me  total  of 
the  farmer's  expence  muft  be  underftood  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  furplus  of  other  people's  induf- 
try,  and  therefore  if  the  crop  be  fuppofed  to  exifl: 
with  refpe6t  to  the  ftate,  becaufe  it  is  in  the  farmer's 
yard,  the  furplus  of  other  people's  induftry  which 
he  has  confumed  muft  not  be  fuppofed  to  exift  in 
favour  of  the  ftate,  at  the  fame  time.  But  as  the 
farmer  is  fuppofed  to  have  paid  the  tax  upon  what 
he  has  borrowed  and  confumed,  he  muft  draw  it 
back  from  thofe  who,  in  their  turn,  are  to  confume 
his  crop :  and  if  he  draws  it  back,  he  cannot  be 
faid  to  pay  it,  although  the  itate  profits  of  it  as  much 
as  if  he  did. 

Does  it  not  appear  from  this  analyfis,  that  a  ftate 
can  take  gratuitoufly  and  proportionally  out  of  the 
furplus  only  of  fruits  and  induftry  ?  Now  what  is 
here  called  furplus,  relatively  to  the  induftrious,  is 
the  necefl'ary  fund  of  confumption  for  all  the  rich 
and  idle  ;  confequently,  were  the  ftate  to  diininifii 
any  part  of  the  quantity,  the  idle  and  the  rich  would 
be  deprived  of  a  fufficiency  :  but  in  regard  that  thofe . 
who  do  not  work  give  money,  v/hich  is  the  price 
of  all  things,  in  exchange  for  what  they  confume, 
the  ftate  fteps  in  at  the  time  of  this  exchange,  and 
fays,  we  alk  nothing  of  thofe  who  have  nothing 
but  their  phyfical-necelfary,  this  they  have  been  al- 
lowed to  take  ;  we  take  none  of  their  furplus  from 
them,  this  we  allow  them  to  fell  to  you :  but  as 
for  you,  who  do  not  work,  and  have  in  your  cof- 
fers wherewithal  to  purchaf^  the  labours  of  your  in- 
duftrious 
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duftrious  brethren,  this  labour  you  fliall  not  profit 
of",  milefs  you  give  the  ftate  a  certain  value  out  of 
your  wealth,  in  proportion  to  the  work  and  fruit 
you  are  going  to  confume,  although  you  have  con- 
tributed nothing  towards  the  produdion  of  it. 

Hence  it  appears  evident,  that  without  money  there 
could  be  no  tax  impofed  :  for  were  the  ftate  to  take 
their  proportion  of  the  real  furplus,  and  difpofe  of 
it  out  of  the  country,  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  would 
be  ftarved.  But  by  an  equivalent's  being  found, 
quite  different  from  the  furplus  itfelf,  of  no  ufe  for 
fubfiftence,  the  whole  produce  of  induftry  is  left  for 
the  ufe  of  thole  who  have  it ;  the  ftate  takes  what 
part  of  the  equivalent  they  pkafe  from  the  idle  ; 
and  nobody  ftarves,  except  fuch  as  have  neither 
money,  nor  induftry,  nor  the  talent  of  exciting  the 
compafTion  of  the  charitable. 

By  this  fnnple  reprefeniation  of  a  moft  compli- 
cated operation,  I  have  been  able  to  deduce  the  ca- 
pital principle  of  proportional  taxation.  If  the  rea- 
foning  be  found  folid,  it  may  be  retained :  becaufe 
we  (hall  have  occafion  to  recur  to  it,  at  almoft  every 
H€w  combination. 


CHAP.     IIL 

How  proportional  Taxes  are  drawn  back  by  the  Inditf- 
trious,  a?id  how  that  drawi?ig  back  is  the  only  reafon 
why  Taxes  raifc  the  Prices  of  Commodities. 

"\XrHA'l'  perplexes  our  notions  in  the  theory  of 

proportional  taxation,  is,  that  the  induftri- 

ous  man,  inftead  of  bringing  his  furplus  only,  to 

N  4  market. 
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BOOK     market,   is    obliged    to  bring    the  whole   of  his 
^_.— '— ^.    work. 

Let  me  therefore  reprefent  him  as  being  creditor 
upon  one  part  of  his  work,  and  proprietor  of  the 
other.  This  will  divide  it,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts, 
which  I  Ml  call  (A)  and  (B). " 

(A)  reprefents  that  part  upon  which  he  is  credi- 
tor, and  anfwers  to  all  the  expence  he  has  already 
been  at ;  that  is,  to  his  phyfical-necefTary,  as  we 
have  called  it.  This  we  have  faid  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  virtually  confumed  by  the  workman,  and 
it  any  tax  be  raifed  upon  it,  it  muft  be  done  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  not  to  affe*^  hhn ;  that  is,  he  mull 
draw  it  totally  back  from  the  perfon  to  whom  he 
difpofes  of  it.  (B)  on  the  other  hand,  reprefents 
that  part  of  which  he  is  proprietor,  to  wit,  his  pro- 
fit J  and  therefore  may  either  be  taxed  or  not,  as 
the  ftate  fliall  think  fit. 

If  this  be  taxed  in  the  hands  of  the  induftrious 
man,  before  it  fuffer  an  alienation,  the  tax  will  be 
of  a  cumulative  nature.  If  it  be  left  free  to  him, 
and  taxed  to  the  perfon  who  buys  it,  it  will  be  of 
the  proportional  kind,  as  we  fhall  fee  afterwards. 
Again, 

In  the  firft  cafe,  it  will  check  the  growing  wealth 
of  the  induftrious  man  ;  in  the  fecond,  it  will  ac- 
celerate the  diflipation  of  the  buyer. 

Taxes,  therefore,  of  the  firft  kind,  are  proper 
to  be  impofed  in  countries  where  the  ftate  is  jealous 
of  growing  wealth,  as  we  have  obferved  in  the  25th 
chapter  of  the  fecond  book.  If  the  tax,  again,  be 
laid  upon  the  buyer,  then  thfe  balance  will  turn  in 
tavour  of  the  induftrious  man,  in  proportion  to  the 

full 
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full  amount  of  (B),  and  will  produce  no  other  cf-     ^'^.^p- 
feet  than  to  accelerate  the  difllpation  of  the  buyer. 

Let  us  now  take  in  a  new  combination. 

If,  when  the  wliole  work  is  brought  to  market 
and  fold,  the  price  Ihall  not  exceed  the  value  of  the 
induftrious  man's  (A),  then  he  is  of  the  clafs  of 
thofe  we  call  phyfical-nccejfarians^  who  accumulate 
no  profits.  If  the  price  of  it  be  lefs  than  (A),  he 
becomes  a  load  upon  the  (late,  a  bankrupt  to  thofe 
who  have  fed  him  upon  credit,  and  will  die  for  want, 
unlefs  he  be  fupported  by  charity. 

So  far  with  regard  to  the  feller :  next  as  to  the 
buyer. 

The  buyer  appears  at  market  with  his  money. 
When  he  comes  there  he  mufl  give,  firft,  an  equi- 
valent for  the  prime  cofb  of  the  merchandize  :  that 
is,  he  muft  refund  every  expence  necelfarily  incurred 
in  producing  it ;  that  is,  he  muft  refund  the  value 
of  (A).  Next,  the  induftrious  man  has  a  claim  upon 
him  for  his  profits,  viz.  his  (B).  Then  comes  the 
ftate,  who  claims  a  part  of  his  wealth,  in  regard 
that  he  is  going  to  purchafe  what  his  own  induftry 
has  not  produced.  This  is  the  tax  ;  I  fhall  call  it 
(C).  This  tax  will  be  found  of  the  proportional 
kind.  It  will  not  affect  the  growing  wealth  of  the 
feller,  but  it  will  accelerate  the  diftipation  of  the 
buyer ;  and  will  pull  down  the  fcale  againft  him,  in 
favour  of  the  induftrious.  This  is  a  proper  tax,  in 
countries  where  the  ftate  obfervcs  the  maxim  of 
fharing  the  wealth  of  thofe  who  diffipate. 

Let  us  now  take  in  another  combination.  Let 
us  fuppofe  this  buyer  to  be  an  induftrious  perfon, 
and  the  thing  bought  to  be  a  neceflary  material  for 

I  the 
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BOOK  the  manufadlure  in  which  he  is  employed.  Is  it  not 
^— .— -*  plain,  that  when  the  fecond  induflrioiis  man  comes 
to  market  to  fell  his  work,  which  I  alfo  fuppofe  to 
be  compofed  of  his  (A)  and  his  (B),  that  his  (A) 
becomes  a  ftill  more  compounded  body  ?  It  firfl  in- 
cludes his  own  phyfical-neceffary,  as  above  :  Se- 
condly, the  (A)  and  (B)  of  the  man  from  whom  he 
bought  the  materials :  and,  Thirdly,  the  (C)  which 
he  paid  to  the  (late  for  the  liberty  of  acquiring  what 
he  himfelf  had  not  produced. 

Whoever  therefore  buys  from  the  fecond  induftria 
ous  man,  muft,  in  like  manner,  refund  to  him  his 
full  (A)  ;  he  muft  alfo  pay  him  his  (B)  ;  and  then 
he  will  find  the  (late  claiming  their  (C),  as  in  the 
former  operation. 

This  being  done,  let  us  examine  the  interefts  of 
all  parties.  The  firfl  induflrious  man  has  no  reafon 
to  complain  of  the  tax  ;  becaufe  he  was  paid  his  ne- 
ceffary  expence  (A),  and  alfo  his  (B)  for  his  pro- 
fit ;  and  the  flate  realifed  the  tax  at  the  expence  of 
the  fecond  induftrious  man,  who  paid  it.  Now  we 
faid  that  the  diflipation  of  his  v\-ealth  was  accelerated 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  what  he  paid  for  (C)  ; 
but  as  he  is  none  of  the  idle,  and  as  the  thing  he 
bought  was  a  material  neceflary  for  his  manufac- 
ture, the  fecond  buyer  finds  himfelf  obliged  to  re- 
fund the  whole  amount  of  the  nrft  (A),  (B),  and 
(C) ;  becaufe  the  fum  of  them  makes  a  part  of  the 
fecond  man's  (A).  Now  it  is  the  refunding  of  this 
(C)  to  the  induflrious  man  which  is  the  only  cir- 
cuniflance,  from  which  proceeds  the  rife  in  the  price 
of  commodities,  in  confequence  of  proportional 
taxes.     Moreover,  the  fecond  buyer  mufl  pay  the 

fecond 
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fecond  induftrious  man's  (B),  in  favour  of  the  ba-     c  h  a  p. 
lance  which  is  ?oing  to  turn  againfl  him  ;  and  laft    '.^^^^^-m^ 
of  all,  he  muft  pay  the  fecond  (C),  which  is  the 
fhare  the  flate  requires  of  him,  in  order  to  accele- 
rate his  diflipation. 

Now  let  us  obferve,thatif  the  commodity  bought 
by  the  fecond  induftrious  man,  be  not  neceifary  for 
the  exiilence  of  his  manufadlure,  it  cannot  enter 
into  his  (A),  and  therefore  muft  be  dlminifhed  upon 
his  (B)  ;  and  if  his  (B)  cannot  pay  it,  then  he  will 
owe  it  to  fome  body,  and  for  the  futu/e  muft  either 
abftain  from  fuch  expences ,  or  leave  oft"  working, 
in  favour  of  thofe  who  can  live  without  them. 

Let  me  illuftrate  all  this  by  an  example. 

A  tanner  fells  his  leather  to  alhoemaker;  the 
Ihoemaker  in  paying  the  tanner  for  his  leather,  pays 
the  tanner's  fubfiftence  and  profit,  and  the  tax  upon 
leather. 

The  man  who  buys  the  flioes  for  his  own  con- 
fumption,  refunds  all  this  to  the  fhoemaker,  toge- 
ther with  his  fubfiftence,  profit,  and  the  tax  upon 
fhoes  ;  confequently,  the  price  of  flioes  are  raifed, 
only  by  refunding  the  taxes  paid  by  the  induftrious. 

But  if  the  ihoemaker's  fubfiftence  fliall  happen 
to  include  either  tavern  expences,  or  his  confump- 
tion  on  idle  days,  he  will  not  draw  thefe  back ;  be- 
caufe  other  flioemakers  who  do  not  frequent  the 
tavern,  and  who  are  not  idle,  will  undeiiell  him ; 
he  muft  therefore  take  his  extraordinary  expence 
out  of  his  profits  ;  and  if  his  profit  be  not  fufficient, 
he  muft  run  in  debt  to  the  tavern-keeper. 

The  extravagance  and  idlenefs,  therefore,  of  par- 
ticular workmen  does  not  clieck  induftry,  nor  raifc 

prices; 
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prices ;  for  thefe  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  de- 
mand, and  there  is  no  reafon  why  demand  fliould 
either  rife  or  fall,  becaufe  a  particular  workman  is 
extravagant,  or  confumes  a  commodity  not  neceifary 
for  his  manufacture  or  fubfiftence. 

From  this  example  there  arifes  a  new  combination  ; 
that  in  proportion  as  the  induftrious  do  not  confume 
of  the  produce  of  their  own  indultry,  but  come  to 
market  with  the  whole,  and  then  purchafe  the  work 
of  others,  they  are  confidered,  as  to  taxes,  in  the 
light  of  idle  confumers,  who  do  not  work,  but  who 
purchafe  with  money  the  fruits  of  the  induflry  of 
others.  By  this  operation,  the  taxable  fund  is  aug- 
jnented  beyond  the  extent  of  the  general  furplus 
called  (B).  The  reafon  is  plain.  Whatever  is 
brought  to  market  is  fuppofed  to  be  furplus,  as  it 
may  there  be  bought  by  the  idle,  as  well  as  the  in- 
duftrious. The  only  difference  is,  that  the  firfl  do 
not  draw  back  the  tax,  and  that  the  fecond  do,  as 
we  have  already  fhewn. 

From  this  reafoning  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
way  to  carry  proportional  taxes  to  their  utmoft  ex- 
tent, is  to  draw  all  commodities  to  market,  to  en- 
gage every  one  to  carry  thither  the  whole  produce 
of  his  induflry,  and  there  to  buy  whatever  he  flands 
in  need  of. 

But  which  way  will  you  engage  either  a  farmer 
to  fell  his  crop,  and  buy  fubfiftence  from  another ; 
or  a  fhoemaker  to  fell  his  own,  and  buy  his  neigh- 
bour's flioes  ?  The  thing  is  impracticable ;  and  were 
it  attempted,  it  would  prove  an  arbitrary  proceed- 
ing, and  a  cumulative  tax  laid  upon  their  induflry  : 
a  tax  which,  by  the  nature  of  it,  ihey  cannot  drazo 
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back^  as   we  fhall  prelently  lee,  and  from  this  cir-     c  h  a  p. 
cumllance  alone  proceeds  the  whole  oppreflion  of  it.    >— .^-w 

Let  me  next  analize  the  price  paid  by  the  lad 
buyer,  whom  we  have  called  the  rich  and  idle  con- 
fumer  of  the  manufacture,  who  can  draw  nothing 
back  from  any  body. 

Is  it  not  compofed  of  the  whole  value  of  the  fub- 
fiftence,  of  the  work,  of  the  profits,  of  the  tax  ? 
The  whole  reimburfement  of  all  former  payments 
and  repayments  comes  upon  him.  Thofe  who  have 
been  at  all  the  expence,  appear  in  the  light  of  his 
ferv'ants  and  agents,  who  have  only  advanced  mo- 
ney upon  his  account. 

How  abfurd,  therefore,  is  it  either  to  fay,  that 
all  taxes  fall  ultimately  upon  land ;  or  as  others, 
for  no  better  reafon,  pretend,  that  they  fall  upon 
trade.  I  fay,  that  this  clafs  of  taxes  which  I  have 
now  been  dcfcribing,  and  which  I  fhall  ftill  more 
fully  explain  in  a  fubfequent  chapter,  never  can  fall 
either  upon,  or  affecl  any  perion  but  the  idle ;  that 
is  to  fay,  the  not  induftrious  confumer.  If  there 
be  found  a  pofTibility  for  any  confumer  to  draw  back 
the  tax  he  has  paid,  I  fay  he  is  of  the  clafs  of  the 
induftrious,  in  one  way  or  other :  and  farther  I  fay, 
that  fuch  a  tax  raifes  the  price  of  the  commodity- 
But  by  drawing  back,  I  underftand,  that  the  repay- 
ment is  an  infeparable  confequence  of  his  having 
paid  the  tax.  I  do  not,  for  example,  fay  that  a 
place-man  draws  back  his  taxes  by  the  emoluments 
of  his  office  :  but  I  fay  a  brewer  draws  back  his  ex- 
cife  by  the  fale  of  his  beer. 

Let  this  principle  alfo  be  retained,  that  with  re- 
fpe<^  to  the  confumption  of  fuperfluities  by  the  ma- 

nufac- 
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nufafturing;  claffes,  thev  alfo  mufl  be  confidered  as 
being  of  the  clafs  of  the  rich  and  idle,  as  much  as 
the  firfl  Duke  in  England.  When  therefore  the 
extravagance  of  the  manufafturing  clafTes  becomes 
ijeneral,  and  when  the  rate  of  the  market  can  afford 
them  great  wages,  relatively  to  the  price  of  necef- 
faries,  fuch  profits  confolidate  into  the  price  of  the 
manufafture,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  i  oth  chapter  of  the  fecond  book.  The  ftatef- 
man  then  mull  endeavour  to  create  a  competition 
among  them,  by  introducing  frelh  and  untainted 
hands  into  fuch  branches.  This  will  be  a  fure  check 
upon  the  diffipation  of  the  induftrious,  and,  if  rightly 
applied,  will  prevent  all  frauds,  all  pretences  for 
the  rife  of  the  price  of  labour  on  account  of  taxes  : 
and,  if  carried  to  its  full  extent,  will  prevent  any 
induftrious  perfon  from  enjoying  either  a  day*s  idle- 
nefs,  or  the  fmallefl  fuperfluity  ;  except  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  peculiar  dexterity,  or  extrinfic  advan- 
tages. 

CHAP.     IV. 

Of  cwnulati've  Taxes, 

T  SHALL  not  here  repeat  what  I  have  already  faid 
concerning  the  charafteriftics  of  this  kind  of  im- 
pofition  ;  but  after  citing^  fome  examples,  I  fhall 
examine  it  more  clofely,  as  to  its  nature  and  confe- 
quences. 

The  mod  familiar  examples  of  it  to  an  Englifii- 
man,  are  tithes,  land-tax,  window-tax,  and  poors- 
rates. 

he 
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The  mod  familiar  examples  to  a  Frenchman,  are     chap. 


the  Taillc,  Fourage^  and  U^iencil,  (which  go  corm- 
monly  together)  ;  alfo  the  Capitation^  the  Dixieme, 
the  Jlngticric,  and  the  hidujlrie*. 

The  nature  of  all  thefe  taxes,  is,  to  affect  the 
pofleflions,  income,  and  profits  of  every  individual, 
without  putting  it  in  their  power  to  draw  them  back 
in  any  way  whatever  ;  confequently,  fuch  taxes  tend 
very  little  towards  enhancing  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties. 

Thofe  who  come  under  fuch  taxes,  do  not  always 
confider  that  their  paft  induftry,  gains,  or  advanta- 
ges of  fortune,  are  here  intended  to  fuffer  a  dimi- 
nution, in  favour  of  the  ftate  ;  for  which  out-going 
they  have,  perhaps,  made  no  provifion. 

"When  people  of  the  lower  clafl'es,  inflead  of  be- 
ing fubjedled  to  proportionah  taxes,  are  laid  under 
fuch  impofitions,  there  refults  a  great  inconvenience. 
They  are  allowed  to  receive  the  whole  profit  of  their 
induftry,  which  in  the  former  chapter  we  called 
their  (B),  the  ftate  however  referving  to  itfelf  a 

*  The  Ta'ilh-  is  properly  a  land-tax,  to  which  men  called 
noble  are  not  fubjecled.  The  reafon  of  which  is,  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally impofed  in  lieu  of  fuch  perfonal  mihtary  fervices  as  were 
pccuhar  to  the  lower  clafles. 

The  Fourage  and  UJlencU  are  laid  upon  all  thofe  who  pay  the 
ta'tlU,  and  are  in  proportion  to  it.  The  firtt  is  appropriated  for 
the  fubfiftence  of  the  cavalry,  when  they  are  in  quarters ;  the 
laft  for  kettles  and  fmall  utenfils  for  the  infantry. 

The  Capitation  is  the  poll-tax.  The  Dixiemes  and  Virt^tiemes 
have  been  already  explained,  and  tithes  are  well  known  to  every 
one. 

The  Indujlrie  is  that  impofition  arbitrarily  laid  on  by  the  In- 
tendants  of  provinces,  upon  all  clafTes  of  induftrious  people,  in 
proportion  to  their  fuppofed  profits  in  every  branch  of  bulinefs. 
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claim  for  a  part  of  it :  this,  inftead  of  being  paid 
gradually,  as  in  a  proportional  tax,  is  colleded  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  they  have  made  no  pro- 
vifion  for  it,  and  confequently,  they  are  put  to  dif- 
trefs. 

Befides,  how  hard  is  it  to  deprive  them  of  the 
power  of  drawing  back  what  they  pay  ?  And  how 
ill  judged  to  trufl  money  with  thofe  who  are  fup- 
pofed  to  gain  only  an  eafy  phyfical-neceiTary  ?  An 
equivalent  for  procuring  the  articles  of  eafe  and  lux- 
ury, fhould  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  them. 

From  this  we  may  conclude,  Firfl,  That  the 
more  fuch  taxes  are  proportional  to  the  fubjefi:  taxed. 
Secondly,  the  more  evident  this  proportion  appears  ; 
and  Thirdly,  the  more  frequently  and  regularly 
fuch  taxes  are  levied  ;  the  more  they  will  refemble 
proportional  taxes,  and  the  Icfs  burden  will  be  found 
in  paying  them.  Let  me  illuflrate  this  by  fome  ex- 
amples. 

The  ftoppage  upon  a  foldier*s  pay,  either  for  the 
invalids,  or  Chelfea,  is  a  cumulative  tax ;  but  the 
method  of  levying  it  gives  it  all  the  advantages  of 
one  of  the  proportional  kind.  Firft,  It  bears  an 
exa£l  and  determinate  proportion  to  the  value  of  his 
pay.  Secondly,  This  proportion  he  knows  perfeftly. 
And  Thirdly,  Inftead  of  receiving  the  whole  into 
his  own  pofleflion,  and  paying  the  hofpital  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  it  is  regularly  and  gradually  retained 
fiom  him  at  every  payment. 

Tithes  are  a  cumulative  tax  ;  but  they  are  accom- 
panied with  all  the  three  requifites  to  make  them 
light  J  although  in  other  refpects  they  are  exceflively 

bur- 
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burdenfome.  Firlt,  They  bear  an  exad  proportion  chap. 
to  the  crop.  Secondly,  This  proportion  is  perfedly  v.---,<.w 
known.  Thirdly,  Nature,  and  not  the  labourer, 
makes  the  provilion.  But  they  fall  upon  an  impro- 
per objecl :  they  affect  the  whole  produce  of  the 
land,  and  not  the  furplus ;  which  lafl:  is  the  only 
fund  that  ought  to  be  taxed,  as  has  been  faid. 

The  land-tax  in  Scotland  bears,  Firll,  a  very  de- 
terminate proportion  to  the  valuation  of  the  land  ; 
and  has.  Secondly,  the  advantage  of  being  well 
known  to  every  contributor ;  fo  that  provifion  may 
cafily  be  made  for  it.  But  the  third  requifite  is 
wanting :  the  proprietor  having  the  public  money 
in  his  hands,  often  applies  it  to  private  purpofes  ; 
and  when  the  demand  is  made  upon  him,  he  is  put 
to  diftrefs. 

The  tai/Ie,  in  many  provinces  of  France,  bears,  firfl:, 
a  very  exafl:  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  land  *. 

But  in  the  fecond  place,  the  proportion  is  entirely 
unknown  to  the  man  who  pays  it ;  being  nowhere 
to  be  feen  but  in  the  offices  of  the  intendant  and  his 
deputies. 

And  in  the  lafl  place,  the  whole  payment  comes 
at  once. 

What  hides,  and  confequently  deflroys  this  pro- 
portion with  refped  to  the  French  faille  tariffesy 
is,  that  if  after  the  firfl  diflribution  is  laid  on,  as 
in  Scotland,  at  fo  many  fhillings  in  the  pound  of 
valuation,  the  full  fum  intended  to  be  raifed  do  not 

*  This  fort  of  taille  is  called  tar'tffee ;  becaufe  it  is  impofed 
according  to  a  valuation  of  the  land.  It  is  a  late  improvement ; 
but  ftill  is  expofed  to  numberlefs  inconveniences,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  text. 

Vol;  IV.  O  come  . 
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E  o^o  K  come  In  ;  either  becaufe  the  intendant  has  given  ex- 
»— ^.^*—  emptions  to  certain  pariilics,  on  account  of  the  ac- 
cidents of  fterllity,  hail,  mortality  among  the  cattle, 
and  the  like  ;  or  becaufe  the  property  of  a  part  of 
the  parifh  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  people  ex- 
emipted  from  the  taillc )  or  laftly  that  others,  who 
were  really  bound  to  pay  a  part  of  it,  are  become 
infolvent.  The  intendant  muft  then  make  a  fecond, 
and  perhaps  a  third  general  diftribution  of  the  defi- 
ciency iipon  all  the  former  contributors,  in  the  moft 
exaft  proportion  indeed  to  the  valuation  of  the  lands, 
but  yet  by  the  nature  of  it  impoffible  to  be  forefeen. 
It  is  for  thefe  reafons  chiefly  that  the  taillc  in  that 
kingdom  is  fo  grievous. 

Thefe  fecond  diftributions  of  the  tax,  Flrft,  de- 
ftroy  the  proportion  between  the  tax  and  the  reve- 
nue taxed.  Secondly,  They  make  it  impoflible  to 
judge  of  the  amount  of  them.  And  laflly,  the  de- 
mand comes  at  once,  when,  perhaps,  the  money 
has  been  otherwife  applied. 

The  French  tax  upon  indufl:ry  is  more  grievous 
(lill ;  becaufe  none  of  the  three  requlfites  above- 
mentioned  are  allowed  to  (operate. 

This  tax  is  fuppofed  to  be  proportional  to  the 
profits  made  upon  trade,  and  other  branches  of  in- 
duflry,  not  having  the  land  for  their  objed.  All 
merchants  and  tradefmen,  in  cities,  and  in  the  coun- 
try, pay  the  tax  called  huhijlr'ic ;  and  the  reafon 
given  for  eftablifhing  this  tax,  as  1  have  faid  in  ano- 
ther place,  is  in  order  to  make  every  individual  in 
the  flate  contribute  to  the  expence  of  it,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  advantages  he  reaps.  Nothing  would 
be  more  jull,  could  it  be  put  in  execution,  without 

doing 
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iloing  greater  hurt  to  the  ftate,  than  the  revenue 
drawn  from  it  can  do  gftod. 

I  fliall  now  fliew  how,  in  this  tax,  all  the  three 
requifites  we  have  mentioned  are  wanting. 

Firfl,  by  its  nature,  it  can  bear  no  exaft  propor- 
tion to  the  prohts  of  the  induflrious  man  j  fmce  no- 
body but  the  perfon  taxed  can  fo  much  as  guefs  at 
their  extent. 

Secondly,  It  cannot  poflibly  be  provided  for,  as 
no  check  can  be  put  upon  the  impofer,  unlefs  as 
far  as  general  rules  are  laid  down  for  each  clafs  of 
the  induflrious ;  and  from  thefe  again  other  incon- 
veniences flow,  as  fliall  be  obferved. 

Thirdly,  It  comes  at  once  upon  poor  people,  who 
have  been  frequently  forced  to  beg  for  want  of  em- 
ployment before  the  tax-gatherer  could  make  his 
demand  ;  and  thofe  who  remain,  frequently  be- 
come beggars  before  they  can  comply  with  it. 

I  fay,  that  from  the  general  rules  laid  down  for 
regulating  this  tax,  as  to  every  clafs,  a  workman 
who  has  a  large  family  to  maintain,  is  no  lefs  taxed 
than  one  who  has  no  charge  but  himfelf :  and  it  will 
be  allowed,  I  believe,  that  the  profits  of  one  induf- 
lrious perfon  of  the  lower  clafles,  is  in  no  country 
fuflicient  to  pay  any  confiderable  tax,  and  maintain 
a  large  family,  much  lefs  a  fickly  one.  I  therefore 
imagine,  that  cumulative  taxes  never  fliould  be 
raifed  upon  fuch  dalles  of  inhabitants  as  have  no 
income  but  their  perfonal  indufl:ry,  which  is  fo  fre- 
quently precarious. 

Merchants  alfo  ought  not  to  be  fubjecled  fo  any 
tax  upon  their  induftry.    They  ought  to  be  allowed  , 
to  accumulate  riches  as  fail  as  they  can :  becaufe 

O  2  they 
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B  o^o  K     they  employ  them  for  the  advancement  of  induftry ; 

*— .-^^  and  every  deduQion  from  their  profits  is  a  diminu- 
tion upon  this  fo  ufeful  a  fund. 

When  cumulative  taxes  are  laid  upon  any  of  the 
induftrious  claffes,  they  tend  to  check  growing 
wealth ;  and  are  mod:  commonly  impofed  in  mo- 
narchical ftates,  where  riches  are  apt  to  excite 
jealoufy,  as  has  been  obferved. 

But  as  to  the  clafs  of  land  proprietors,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants,  who  live  upon 
a  revenue  already  made,  the  impropriety  of  cumu- 
lative taxes  is  much  lefs.  They  are  however  bur- 
denfome,  and  difagreeable  in  all  cafes,  and  ought 
to  be  difpenfed  with,  when  the  neceffary  fupplies 
can  be  made  out  by  proportional  taxes,  without 
raifmg  the  prices  of  labour  too  high  for  the  profpe- 
rity  of  foreign  trade. 

From  the  examples  I  have  given  of  this  branch 
of  taxation,  I  hope  the  nature  of  it  may  be  fully 
underftood,  and  that  for  the  future  no  inconve- 
nience will  arife  from  my  employing  the  term  of 
aimidative  tax.     I  fhall  now  fubjoin  its  definition. 

A  cimmlative  tax,  is  the  accumulation  of  that  return 
zvbic/j  every  individual,  tuho  enjoys-  any  fupcrjluity, 
owes  daily  to  ihejiate,  for  the  advantages  he  receives 
by  living  in  the  focicty.  As  this  definition  would 
not  have  been  underftood  at  fetting  out,  I  thought 
it  proper,  firft,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  thing 
to  be  defined. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      V. 

Of  the  Inconveniences  luhich  proceed  from  proportional 
Taxes,  and  of  the  Methods  of  removing  them, 

A  PROPORTIONAL  tax,  as  I  have  faid,  is  that 
which  is  levied  upon  the  idle  confumer,  at 
the  time  he  buys  the  commodity ;  and  while,  by 
confuming  it,  the  balance  of  wealth  is  turning  againft 
him,  in  favour  of  the  feller.  This  tax  is  confoli- 
dated  as  it  were  with  the  price  of  the  commodity, 
and  mud  of  necelfity  raife  the  price  of  it. 

I  fay,  it  is  levied  at  the  time  of  buying,  and  affeds 
the  buyer,  in  confequence  of  his  confumption  ;  be- 
caufe  we  have  feen,  that  when  the  commodity  is  not 
confumed  by  the  purchafer,  then  upon  a  fubfequent 
alienation  he  is  refunded  all  he  paid.  I  confider  him 
therefore,  in  this  cafe,  not  as  pcifing,  but  as  advanc- 
ing the  amount  of  the  tax  for  another ;  and  while 
any  part  of  the  commodity  remains  unconfumed, 
there  ftill  remains  the  equivalent  for  a  proportional 
part  of  the  tax  in  the  hands  of  him  who  advanced  it. 

I  (hall  now  proceed,  as  in  the  former  chapter,  by 
giving  fome  examples  of  fuch  impofitions ;  and  in 
examining  them,  endeavour  to  fliew  their  nature 
and  confequences. 

The  moll  familiar  to  an  Englifhman  are,  excifes^ 
cujlonu,  malt-tax,  ftamp-dutics,  and  the  like. 

To  a  Frenchman  the  gabelle,  the  traittes,  the 
aides,  tobacco.  Sec* 

In 

*  The  gahelle  is  a  branch  of  the  general  farms,  and  confifts 

of  an  excife  upon  fait.     The  manufacture  of  the  commodity  is 
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In  all  kinds  of  this  impofition  we  find  the  tax  re- 
gularly reimburfed  from  hand  to  hand  ;  it  adheres 
fo  clofely  to  the  commodity,  that  it  becomes  as  ef- 
fentially  a  part  of  the  value,  as  carriage,  packing, 
and  the  like  incident  charges,  enter  into  the  prices 
of  goods.  It  never  can  affett  the  indufhrious  perfon 
who  does  not  confume  ;  and  never  can  be  avoided 

by 


in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  ;  and  they,  for  a  liberty  to  fell  fait 
at  a  certain  price,  far  above  the  expence  of  the  manufacture,  pay- 
to  the  King  an  annual  revenue  of  28  millions  of  livres- 

This  I  call  a  proportional  tax,  relatively  to  confumers ;  al- 
though in  reality  no  tax-gatherers  be  employed  for  the  colledlion 
of  it,  contrary  to  what  is  the  cafe  of  all  excifts ;  which  are  fel- 
dom  farmed  by  government  to  the  manufa£lurers  of  the  commo- 
dity taxed. 

The  traittes,  or,  as  they  are  otherwife  called,  the' five  great 
farms,  were  eftabhflied  by  Colbert,  when  he  took  away  a  mul- 
titude of  cuftoms  paid  upon  the  tranfportation  of  goods  from 
one  province  to  another.  They,  the  traittes  fomines  at  leaf!, 
refemble  very  much  our  cuftoms,  or  the  duties  of  tunnage  and 
poundage,  and  are  let  to  the  farmers  general  for  the  fum  of  12 
millions. 

Tlie  tobacco  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  tlie  fait  tax.  The 
farmers  general  have  the  exclufive  privilege  of  felHng  it  at  a  price 
fixed   by  the  King. 

For  the  farm  of  the  tobacco  are  paid  15  millions. 

The  aides  refemble  our  excifes  more  than  thofe  we  have  men- 
tioned. They  confift  in  duties  upon  liquors,  either  brought  into 
towns,  or  fold  by  retail  in  public  houfcs  ;  and  upon  all  articles 
of  food  fold  in  corporations,  except  grain  of  every  kind,  which 
is  free.  They  comprehend  alfo  a  multitude  of  other  duties  fu- 
perlluous  to  enumerate.  They  are  colledted  by  tax-gatherers 
at  the  gates  of  every  town,  who  alfo  have  accefs  to  all  public 
boufes,  where  retail  is  laid  under  additional  rates.  The  aides 
are  farmed  at  38  600  000  livres.  Thefe  were  the  rates  in  the 
farms  let  in  1755.  They  have  been  fince  augmented  in  17621 
as  has  been  obftrved. 
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by  him  who  does.     Such  taxes  therefore  nccefTLirily     ciyv  p. 
raife  the  price  of  the  commodity  taxed.  ^^.^^^^ 

Having  ah-eady  pointed  out  the  principal  advan- 
tages  of  proportional  taxes,  which  is  to  throw  the 
whole  of  the  burden  upon  the  rich,  whom  we  have 
called  the  idle  confumers,  the  better  to  diflinguifli 
them  from  the  opulent  clafs  of  the  induftrious  ;  1 
mud  now  enumerate  the  principal  inconveniences 
complained  of,  from  this  mode  of  taxation,  and 
trace  out  the  principles  from  which  they  may  be  af- 
certained  and  removed. 

The  principal  inconveniences  alleged  agalnft 
proportional  taxes  may  be  reduced  to  three : 

Firft,  That  they  have  the  effed  of  raifmg  the 
price  of  labour,  and  the  produce  of  induitry,  and 
thereby  prove  hurtful  to  the  profperity  of  foreign 
trade. 

Secondly,  That  they  difcourage  confumption,  by 
carrying  the  prices  of  many  things  too  high  for  peo- 
ple of  a  middling  rank  in  hfe. 

Thirdly,  That  they  are  both  expenfive  in  the  col- 
lection, and  oppreffive,  from  the  many  reftridions 
put  upon  hberty,  in  order  to  prevent  frauds. 

In  analyzing  every  one  of  thefe  inconveniences, 
it  will  be  proper  to  inquire,  how  far  the  conclufions 
againfl  thofe  taxes  are  drawn  from  matter  of  fact ; 
how  far  from  plaufible  appearances  only ;  and  fo 
far  as  they  are  real,  not  imaginary,  to  difcover  the 
methods  of  removing  them. 

As  the  firft  inconvenience  arifes  from  the  raifing 

of  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  labour,  and  confequently 

of  manufactures,    I  muft  diftinguifh  between  the 

confequence  of  raifmg  prices  at  home,  and  of  raifmg 

O  4  them 
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B  o  o  K  them  upon  articles  of  exportation ;  and  I  muft  con- 
fider  the  one  and  the  other  relatively  to  the  collec- 
tive body  of  a  ftate,  and  not  to  fome  few  individuals 
in  it. 

High  prices  at  home  are  no  difcouragement  to 
ihe  induftrious,  mod  certainly,  however  difagreeable 
they  may  prove  to  confumers  ;  and  while  they  ftand 
high,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  demand  of  the  confumers 
does  not  diminifh. 

High  prices  upon  goods  to  be  exported,  are  to 
be  judged  of  by  the  proportion  they  bear  to  thofe 
in  other  countries. 

Now  the  price  of  a  manufacturer's  wages  is  not 
regulated  by  the  price  of  his  fubfiftence,  but  by  the 
price  at  which  his  manufacture  fells  in  the  market. 
Could  a  weaver,  for  example,  live  upon  the  air,  he 
would  flill  fell  his  day's  work  according  to  the  value 
of  the  manufacture  produced  by  it,  when  brought 
to  market.  As  long  as  he  can  prevent  the  effedts 
of  the  competition  of  his  neighbours,  he  will  carry 
the  price  of  his  work  as  high  as  is  confident  with 
the  profits  of  the  merchant,  who  buys  it  from  him 
in  order  to  bring  it  to  market ;  and  this  he  will  con- 
tinue to  do,  until  the  rate  of  the  market  be  brought 
^own. 

It  is  therefore  the  rate  of  the  market  for  labour 
and  manufactures,  and  not  the  price  of  fubfiftence, 
which  determines  the  flandard  of  wages.  Were 
proportional  taxes  to  raife  the  price  of  fubfiftence, 
and  by  that  circumftance  to  difcourage  manufactures 
we  Ihould  fee  the  generality  of  workmen  living  with 
fobriety,  depriving  themfelves  of  fuperfluity,  con- 
fining themfclves  to  the  plain  but  fufficient  phyfical- 

necef- 
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neceflary,  working  with  all  the  affiduity  a  man  can     ch  a  p. 
lapport,  and   flill  not  be  able  to  fupply  the  market    v_— v— ^ 
at  the  ordinary  rates. 

When  in  any  country  the  work  of  manufada. 
rers,  who  live  luxurioufly,  and  who  can  afford  to  be 
idle  fome  days  of  the  week,  finds  a  ready  market ; 
this  circumftance  alone  proves  beyond  all  difpute, 
that  fubfiftence  in  that  country  is  not  too  dear,  at 
lead  in  proportion  to  the  market  prices  of  goods 
at  home ;  and  if  taxes  on  confumption  have,  in 
{ditt  raifed  the  price  of  neceflaries,  beyond  the  for- 
mer flandard,  this  rife,  cannot,  in  fa£l:,  difcourage 
induftry  :  it  may  difcourage  idlenefs ;  and  idlenefs 
will  not  be  totally  rooted  out,  until  people  be  forced, 
in  one  way  or  other,  to  give  up  both  fuperfluity  and 
days  of  recreation. 

People  are  very  apt  to  draw  conclufions  from 
what  they  think  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular combinations  they  form  to  themfelves ;  and 
for  this  reafon  it  is  generally  thought,  becaufe  taxes 
are  higher  in  England  than  in  fome  other  countiies, 
that  foreign  trade  fhould  therefore  be  hurt  by  them. 
But  the  floth  and  idlenefs  of  man,  and  the  want  of 
ambition  in  the  lower  clafTes  to  improve  their  cir- 
cumftances,  tends  more,  I  fufpefl,  to  leflen  the  pro- 
ductions of  induftry,  and  thus  to  raife  their  price, 
than  any  tax  upon  fubfiftence  which  has  been  hi- 
therto impofed  in  this  kingdom. 

The  whole  of  this  dodrine  is  proved  by  expe- 
rience, and  is  confirmed  by  our  natural  feelings. 
Many  have  been  amazed  to  fee  how  well  the  manu- 
facturing clafTes  live  in  years  of  fcarcity,  which  fre- 
quently have  the  effect  of  doubling  the  price  of  the 

moft 
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nioft  neceffary  articles  of  fubfiftence.  Are  they  not 
found,  in  bad  years,  more  affiduous  in  their  labour  ? 
Do  they  then  frequent  ale-houfes,  as  in  the  years 
of  plenty  ?  Are  they  found  idle  one  half  of  the  week  ? 
Why  lliould  a  tax  laid  on  by  the  hand  of  nature 
prove  fuch  a  fpur  to  induftry  ;  and  another,  fimilar 
to  it  in  its  effed,  laid  on  by  the  hand  of  man,  pro- 
duce fuch  hurtful  confequences  ?  Were  a  courfe  of 
bad  years,  I  dare  not  fay  an  increafe  of  taxes,  to 
continue  long  enough  to  bring  manufadlurers  to  a 
habit  of  fobriety  and  application,  a  return  of  plenty, 
and  low  prices,  would  throw  into  their  coffers,  what 
many  of  them  diffipate  in  riot  and  prodigality. 

Even  this  conclufion  will  be  too  general,  if  every 
circumflance  be  taken  in.  Manufacturers  there  are, 
who  work  hard,  and  live  foberly  fix  days  of  the 
week,  and  who  at  the  end  find  little  fuperfluity, 
notwithftanding  the  high  price  of  labour.  Alas  I 
they  have  many  mouths  to  feed,  and  two  hands 
only  to  fupply  the  neceffaries.  This  is  the  fatal 
competition  fo  much  infilled  on  in  the  firft  book, 
and  by  which  a  door  is  opened  to  great  diftrefs. 
Either  the  unmarried  gain  what  the  married  fhould 
do,  and  become  extravagant,  or  the  married  gain 
no  more  than  the  unmarried  can  do,  and  become 
miferable. 

The  average  between  the  two  ought  to  determine 
the  rate  of  wages  in  every  modern  fociety. 

The  remedies  for  this  unequal  competition,  flow- 
ing from  the  happy  liberty  we  enjoy,  have  been 
Confidered  in  another  place. 

The  inconvenience  here  under  examination  will 
not  be  removed  by  an  abolition  of  taxes  j  nor  will 

it 
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it  increafe  b^  the  augmentation  of  them,  as  long  as     c  hap. 
manutadurers,  upon  an  average,  enjoy  fuperiiuity 
and  idle  days. 

Under  thefe  circumftaiices  I  conclude,  that  if  fo- 
reign trade  fuller  by  the  high  prices  of  commodities 
in  our  markets,  the  vice  does  not  proceed  from  our 
taxes,  but  from  our  domeflic  luxury,  which  fwells 
demand  at  home.  Vv^ere  we  lefs  luxurious,  and 
more  frugal  in  our  management  in  general,  all 
clafles  of  the  induftrious,  from  the  retailer  down  to 
the  lowed  manufacturer,  would  be  fatisfied  with 
more  moderate  profits.  Let  not,  therefore,  a  ftatef- 
man  regulate  his  conduct  upon  fuppofitions,  nor 
conclude  any  thing  from  theory,  nor  from  argu- 
ments ii  priori,  drawn  from  the  fuppofed  effe6ls  of 
taxes  ;  but  let  him  have  recourfe  to  information 
and  experience  concerning  the  real  ftate  of  the 
matter. 

Let  him  inquire  what  are  the  prices  abroad  ;  what 
are  the  prices  at  home  ;  how  thofe  who  work  in  ex- 
portable commodities  Uve  ;  what  fuperfluities  they 
enjoy  ;  and  what  days  of  idlenefs  they  indulge  in. 

If  he  find  that  goods  are  not  exported,  becaufe 
of  high  prices,  while  manufacturers  are  enjoying 
fuperfluity,  and  indulging  themfelves  in  idlenefs, 
let  him  multiply  hands,  and  he  will  reduce  them 
all  to  their  phyfical-neceffary  ;  and  by  thus  aug- 
menting the  fupply,  he  will  alfo  reduce  the  prices 
in  his  markets  at  home. 

If  he  want  to  reduce  prices  flill  lower,  in  favour 
of  exportation,  but  find  that  he  has  occafion  for  the 
amount  of  certain  taxes,  which  enhance  the  value 
pf  this  phyfical-neceflary^  to  v/hich  he  has  reduced 

hi^ 
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B  0  0  K  his  induftrious  clafles,  then  let  him  grant  a  bounty 
— — ,r-— ->  upon  the  quantity  exported,  more  than  equivalent 
to  compenfate  the  rife  of  prices  occafioned  by  the 
taxes  paid  by  thofe  who  provide  it ;  and  let  the  peo- 
ple at  home  continue  to  pay  dearer  than  ftrangers, 
in  favour  of  the  flate.  If  by  lowering  prices  you 
wifh  to  promote  exportation  only,  there  will  be  no 
occafion  to  lower  them  univerfally,  any  more  than 
there  is  occafion  to  put  a  large  plaifler  over  the 
whole  body,  to  cure  a  fmail  wound  on  a  particular 
part  of  it. 

I  have  faid,  that  while  the  rate  of  the  market  re- 
mains the  fame,  fo  will  the  prices  of  every  part  of 
labour  and  Induftry,  which  enters  into  the  compo- 
fition  of  the  thing  brought  to  market.  This  is  con- 
fident with  reafon,  and  experience  proves  the  truth 
of  it ;  becaufe  we  do  not  fee  wages  fiu6luate  with 
the  price  of  living.  If  they  do  not  fiucluate  in  that 
proportion,  how  can  we  conclude  that  a  rife  in  the 
price  of  fubfiflence,  occafioned  by  taxes,  fhould 
raife  wages  more  than  when  the  price  is  raifed  by  a 
natural  fcarcity.  It  may  be  anfwered,  that  the  im- 
pofition  of  a  tax  gives  a  general  alarm  ;  the  eifed: 
it  mufl  have  upon  prices  is  •  immediately  felt ;  and 
manufadlurers  then  infift  upon  an  augmentation  of 
their  wages :  whereas,  when  nature  either  produces 
the  fame,  or  even  a.  greater  eifeft,  people  fubmit 
to  what  they  think  comes  from  the  hand  of  God, 
and  content  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  better 
times.  I  fhall  allow  to  this  argument  all  Its  force. 
But  I  mufl  obferve,  that  when  manufadurers 
pn  thus  capitulate  with  their  employers,  and  can 
infifl  upon  an  augmentation  of  their  wages,  the  dq- 

6  mand 
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mand  of  the  market  mud  be  greater  than  the  fupply  chap. 
irom  their  work.  This  is  the  circumllance  wiiich  _r-/-^- 
raifes  the  price  of  labour.  Let  the  demand  of  the 
market  fall,  the  prices  of  labour  will  fall,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  reafons  which  ought  naturally  to  make 
them  rife.  The  workmen  will  then  enter  into  a 
hurtful  competition,  and  flarve  one  another,  as  has 
been  often  obferved.  Let  the  demand  of  the  mar- 
ket rife,  manufa£lurcrs  may  raife  their  wages  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rife  of  the  market ;  they  may,  in  the 
cheapeft  years,  enjoy  the  higheft  wages ;  drink  one 
half  of  the  week,  and  laugh  at  their  employer, 
when  he  expects  they  fliould  w-ork  for  lefs,  in  order 
to  fwell  his  profits  in  the  rifmg  market. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  throw  this  queftion  into 
different  fliapes,  the  better  to  apply  different  prin- 
ciples to  it ;  and  upon  the  whole,  I  mufl  determine 
that  proportional  taxes  will, 

Firffc,  Undoubtedly  raife  the  price  of  every  com- 
modity upon  which  they  are  properly  and  immedi- 
ately impofed  ;  and  if  they  be  laid  upon  bread,  and 
other  articles  of  nourifhment,  they  will  direftly  raife 
the  price  of  thefe  articles  in  proportion  ;  but  the 
price  of  labour  will  be  raifed  confequently  only,  and 
according  to  circumftances. 

That  if  taxes  be  laid  upon  the  day*s  labour  of  a 
man,  they  will  raife  the  price  of  that  day's  labour. 
What  I  mean  by  this,  is,  that  if  every  one  who  em- 
ploys a  man  for  a  day,  were  obliged  to  pay  a  penny 
to  the  ftate,  for  a  permiffion  to  employ  him,  the 
employer  would  charge  a  penny  more  at  lead  upoa 
the  day's  work  performed  by  the  labourer.  Were 
a  tax  equivalent  to  it  laid  on  the  labourer  by  the 

year^ 
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BOOK  year,  it  would  be  of  a  cumulative  and  arbitrary  na* 
ture,  and  would  not  raife  the  price  of  his  wages  in 
proportion  ;  but  were  it  laid  upon  the  workman  at 
a  penny  a  day,  and  levied  daily,  in  this  cafe,  he 
might  raife  his  wages  in  proportion.  But  this  is 
not  the  praftice  any  where. 

Secondly,  The  price  of  fubfidence,  whether  it 
be  influenced  or  not  by  the  impofition  of  taxes, 
does  not  determine  the  price  of  labour.  This  is  re- 
gulated by  the  demand  for  the  work,  and  the  com- 
petition among  the  workmen  to  be  employed  in 
producing  it. 

Thirdly,  If  wages  rife  beyond  the  phyfical-necef- 
fary  of  the  workman,  they  may  be  brought  down 
by  multiplying  hands,  but  never  by  lowering  the 
price  of  necelfarles  ;  becaufe  every  man  will  make 
a  profit  of  the  low  price,  but  will  regulate  his  gain 
by  the  rate  of  demand  for  his  labour. 

Fourthly,  If,  therefore,  the  price  of  his  phyfical- 
neceifary  be  raifed  upon  him  by  the  effeft  of  taxes, 
he  mull  work  the  harder  to  make  it  up. 

^l''ifthly,  if  hands  increafe,  after  he  is  reduced  to 
his  phyfical-neceflary,  the  whole  clafs  of  the  manu- 
facturers will  be  forced  to  (tarve. 

Sixthly,  The  increafe  of  hands  means  no  more 
than  the  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  work  pro- 
duced. If,  therefore,  the  fame  hands  work  more 
than  formerly,  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  If  their  num- 
bers were  increafed. 

From  thefe  pofuions  it  fcems  to  refult,  that  when- 
ever it    is   found   that  manufafturers  enjoy  wages 
more  than  in  proportion  to  their  phyfical-necelfary 
through  the  year,  reckoned  upon  the  general  aver- 
age 
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age  of  married  men  and  batchelors,  the  method  for 
reducing  them  to  the  proper  flandard,  is  either  to 
multiply  hands,  if  you  want  to  reduce  prices  in 
your  own  market,  or  to  augment  the  price  of  their 
phyfical-necelTary,  if  you  would  have  them  remain 
the  fcime.  When  the  hands  employed  are  really 
diligent,  and  prices  (till  too  high,  then  it  may  be 
expedient  to  increafe  their  numbers,  provided  they 
enjoy  confiderable  profits.  This  will  cut  off  con- 
folidated  profits,  and  lower  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties ;  becaufe  it  will  augment  the  fupply. 

When  the  hands  employed  are  not  diligent,  the 
bed  expedient  is  to  raife  the  price  of  their  fubfiftence, 
by  taxing  it.  By  this  you  never  will  raife  their  wa- 
ges, until  the  market  can  afford  to  give  a  better 
price  for  their  work.  If,  when  they  are  brought 
to  be  fully  employed,  you  would  have  the  price  of 
labour  to  fink  univerfally,  you  mud  take  off  fome 
of  the  impofitions  which  affecl  fubfiflience,  and  at 
the  fame  time  gradually  throw  in  frefh  hands,  in 
order  to  promote  competition,  which  alone  will 
force  them  to  lower  their  prices  in  proportion.  The 
whole  delicacy  of  this  operation  is  to  prevent  com- 
petition among  the  induftrious  from  taking  place 
after  they  are  reduced  to  moderate  profits ;  and  to 
promote  competition  among  them,  or  to  raife  the 
price  of  their  fubfiftence,  until  they  be  brouo-ht  to 
the  proper  flandard.  Having  infifted  fo  fully  upon 
thefe  principles  in  the  xviiith  chapter  of  the  fecond 
book,  1  here  refer  to  it. 

I  have  faid,  that  the  price  of  work  is  not  regulated 
by  the  price  of  fubfiflence,  but  by  the  price  of  the 
market  for  the  work.     Now  1  fay,  that  the  price 

of 
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BOOK  of  the  market  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  influenced 
by  the  price  of  fubfiftence.  This  is  a  new  combi- 
nation. 

The  firft  propofition  is  undeniable.  The  price 
of  the  market  at  all  times  regulates  the  price  of  work ; 
becaufe  it  regularly  makes  it  fluctuate,  in  proportion 
to  its  own  fludluations.  The  price,  again,  of  fub- 
fiftence injluences  it  only  ;  becaufe  two  circumftances 
may  deftroy  its  eflecl.  A  high  demand  for  work 
will  raife  the  price  of  wages  in  years  of  plenty :  a 
low  demand  will  fmk  the  price  of  wages  in  years  of 
fcarcity.  When  therefore  it  is  faid,  that  the  price 
of  fubfiftence  injluences  the  rate  of  markets,  we  only 
mean,  that  the  average  price  of  fubfiftence,  when 
good  and  bad  years  are  taken  together,  have  a  cer- 
tain influence  in  regulating  prices.  But  this  average 
price  of  fubfiftence  cannot  every  where  regulate  the 
value  of  work,  as  the  average  price  of  a  fhip's  cargo 
can  regulate  the  price  of  every  part  of  it ;  becaufe 
the  variations  in  the  price  of  fubfiftence  have  not 
efl5cacy  fufficient  to  overbalance  the  variations  in 
the  ftate  of  demand. 

Could  a  plan  be  concerted,  either  to  preferve 
the  price  of  grain  at  one  uniform  ftandard,  or  with- 
in the  limits  of  15  or  perhaps  20  per  cent,  at  all 
times ;  and  were  this  to  be  executed  by  the  afllftance 
of  a  tax  at  one  time,  and  a  bounty  as  it  were  at 
another  ;  it  would  certainly  have  an  admirable  efi^eft 
in  every  induftrious  nation.  It  would  in  a  manner 
take  away  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  years. 
The  induftrious  finding  themfelves  fubfifted  at  all 
times  nearly  at  the  fame  expence,  would  not  feel 
thofe  alternate  motives  to  be  idle  and  extravagant  at 
one  time,  and  diligent  and  fober  at  another. 

I  have 
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1  have  enlarged  fo  much  upon  the  nature  of  this 
firft  inconvenience  proceeding  from  proportional 
taxes,  that  I  have  left  myfelf  very  little  to  fay  as  to 
the  fecond,  which  is, 

Secondly,  That  they  difcourage  confumption,  by 
raifmg  prices  too  high  for  people  of  a  middling  rank 
in  life. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  I  mufl  obferve,  that  all  the 
amount  of  proportional  taxes  is  refunded  to  the  in- 
duflrious  confumer,  fo  far  as  they  are  raifed  on  ar- 
ticles necejfary  for  his  fubfiltence  ;  and  when  he  is 
either  idle,  or  confumes  a  fuperfluity,  he  is  claifed 
along  with  the  idle  and  rich.  Now  if  the  rate  of 
market  prices  be  high,  relatively  to  the  income  of 
certain  individuals,  it  can  only  be  becaufe  the  fupply 
of  the  things  they  want  to  confume  is  not  above 
the  proportion  of  the  demand  of  thofe  who  are 
richer. 

If,  therefore,  the  rate  of  the  market  afford  fuch 
profits  to  manufacturers  as  to  render  them  idle  and 
luxurious,  how  can  the  augmentation  of  thefe  pro- 
fits, by  the  abolition  of  taxesj  and  confequent  di- 
minution of  the  price  of  fubfiftence,  ever  diminifh 
the  competition  of  the  rich,  unlefs  the  fupply  be 
augmented  ? 

But  if  the  high  prices  of  our  own  markets  cut  off 
the  demand  of  flrangers,  then  every  principle  laid 
down  in  the  loth  and  i8th  chapters  of  the  fecond 
book,  mud  be  applied  to  bring  them  down :  and 
as  far  as  taxes,  which  are  impofed  either  to  fupply 
the  exigencies  of  the  (late,  or  to  cut  off  confolidated 
profits,  enjoyed  by  manufacturers  in  confequence 
of  our  own  extravagance,  have  contributed  either 
Vol.  IV.  P  to 
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B  0^0  K  to  raifc  them,  or  to  fupport  them  when  raifed,  above 
the  foreign  Itandard,  a  full  equivalent,  in  the  way 
of  bounty,  muil  be  given  for  them,  in  order  to' 
bring  the  exportation  price  of  goods  below  the 
level  of  foreign  competition. 

I  come  now  to  the  lail  inconvenience  alles:ed-  a- 
gainft  proportional  taxes,  to  wit,  the  expence  of 
collecting  them,  and  the  oppreffion  which  is  a  con- 
fequence  of  the  many  reftridions  laid  upon  liberty, 
in  order  to  prevent  frauds. 

As  to  the  expence  of  colle£lion.  It  is  entirely  in 
proportion  to  the  difpofition  of  the  people  to  defraud 
the  public. 

In  France,  the  colle£ling  the  branches  of  cumu- 
lative taxes,  fuch  as  the  general  receipts,  compre- 
hending the  taille,  poll-tax,  &c.  cofts  the  flate  no 
lefs  than  i  o  per  cent,  of  two  fols  in  the  livre,  which 
is  fuperadded  to  thofe  impofitions,  in  order  to  defray 
that  expence.  Whereas  in  England  the  expence  of 
collecting  the  excife,  adminiilered  by  comniiiTioners, 
who  aft  for  the  public,  not  by  farmers  who  aft  for 
themfelves,  does  not  cofl  above  5/.  11s.  6d.  in  the 
100/. 

This  matter  of  faft  is  fufHcient  to  prove,  that  ex- 
cifes,  when  under  a  proper  adminiftration,  are  not 
fo  very  expenfive  in  the  colleftion  as  is  generally 
imadned  ;  and  thev  would  dill  be  attended  with 
lefs  expence,  were  fome  proper  alterations  made  in 
the  prefent  method  of  impofmg  them.  This  will 
appear  as  we  go  along. 

The  oppreffion  of  levying  excifes  does  not,  in  any 
proportion,  fo  much  afl'cft  thofe  who  really  pay 
them,  as  ^ofe  who  advance  them  only  for  the  con- 
fumers. 

■    This 
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This  diflinftion  which  we  have  ah'eady  made,     chap. 
will  appear  wt^ll  founded,  upon  examining  the  com-   ._^/-^. 
plaints  which  are  commonly  made  againft  the  col- 
ie«flors  of  this  duty. 

We  have  feen  how  in  the  taxes  upon  fait  and 
tobacco  in  France,  there  are  no  duties  collefted 
upon  the  people  ;  the  farmers  of  the  fait  have  all 
the  fait  marflies  and  fait  pits  afligned  to  them  by  the 
King  ;  no  perfon,  not  privileged,  is  allowed  to  make 
fait  for  the  confumption  of  thofe  provinces  which 
are  fubjeded  to  the  Gabelle. 

In  like  manner  the  diftribution  and  fale  of  tobacco 
is  exclufively  veiled  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  t 
they  buy  it  either  from  Great  Britain,  or  from  the 
Dutch  at  fecond  hand  ;  they  manufadure  it  them- 
felves,  and  fell  it  over  all  France,  at  the  price  fet 
upon  it  by  the  King  ;  and  we  faw,  that  during  the 
lafl  war,  they  paid  thirty  millions  down,  for  a  per- 
mifTion  to  raife  the  price  of  it  10  per  cent,  during 
ten  years.  This  price  fixed  upon  the  fale  of  tobacco, 
anfwers  exactly  to  what  we  know  under  the  name 
of  aflize,  which  ought  conftantly  to  attend  all  ex* 
cifes*  :  for  want  of  obferving  exactly  this  regulation, 

the 

*  VvTien  ercifes  are  impofed  upon  any  commodity,  it  is  con- 
trary to  all  principles  in  fixing  the  aflize,  not  to  fuperadd  the 
whole  duty  impofed  to  the  former  felling  price.  This  however 
is  fometimes  omitted,  with  an  intention  to  make  part  of  the  duty 
fall  upon  the  manufafturer,  to  the  eafe  of  the  fubjed.  The 
sonfequences  are, 

Firft,  The  manufafturers  blow  up  the  fpirit  of  the  people 
againd  the  tax,  who  never  would  think  of  making  an  outcry, 
were  they  not  excited  to  it  by  the  interefted  motives  of  the  ma- 
nufaft'.irers.  Were  high  profits  allowed  to  manufafturers  on  im- 

P  3  pofing 
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BOOK  the  publicans  and  victuallers  in  England  raifed  the 
pr'ce  of  their  ftrong  beer  one  halfpenny  per  quart, 
in  confequence  of  an  additional  duty  of  three  {hil- 
lings per  barrel  impofed  atino  1761,  which  is  at  the 
rate  only  of  one  farthing  per  quart  f. 

When  the  fale  of  an  excifeable  commodity  is  veiled 
in  a  company  v/ho  manufacture  it,  by  exclufive  pri-  • 
vilege,  the  whole  opprefiion  of  collection  is  avoided  ; 
becaufe  the  company  itfelf  then  pays  the  duty,  and 
they  draw  their  reimburfement  from  proportional 
profits  on  the  fale  of  the  goods. 

This  is  the  greateft  advantage  of  the  farm  above 
the  public  management  of  a  tax. 

When  excifes  are  levied  upon  thofe  who  manu- 
facture the  commodity  excifed,  the  opprefTion  of 

the 


pofing  the  tax,  they  would  be  quiet :  and  if  the  profits  were 
afterwards  found  to  be  too  high,  it  would  then  be  a  popular 
jneafure  to  reduce  the  felling  price,  and  alfo  a  means  of  fetting 
people  on  the  fide  of  government,  againft  the  manufadurers, 
who  are  their  real  tax-gatherers. 

Secondly,  It  is  impoffible  to  compafs  the  end  propofed. 
A  proportional  tax,  rightly  impofed,  muft  be  drawn  back  ; 
and  all  attempts  to  prevent  it,  occafion  only  a  multiplication 
of  frauds,  and  a  bad  manufacture. 

In  fixing  affixes  upon  the  manufafturing  of  goods,  which 
in  different  years  vary  in  their  price,  regard  fhould  be  had  to 
fuch  variations;  otherwife  the  manufafturer  will  be  diftrefled, 
and  the  public  will  be  ill  ferved :  in  either  of  which  cafes» 
the  people  will  be  animated  againft  fuch  duties. 

The  only  expedient  to  fhare  the  profits  of  the  manufaftu- 
rers  of  excifeable  commodities,  is  to  lay  them  under  fome  cu- 
mulative tax  which  they  cannot  draw  back,  fuch  as  making 
them  pay  for  a  licence. 

■\  It  muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  price  of  beer  was 
not  raifed,  either  by  the  brewers,  or  by  the  viftuallers>  on 
accouDt  of  the  additional  malt-duty,  1760, 
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the  laws  falls  upon  the  manufacturers ,  although 
they  advance  the  tax  only,  and  draw  it  back  from 
the  confumers  upon  the  fale  of  the  commodity. 

Were  people  to  reflect  a  little,  they  would  foon 
difcover  how  greatly  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  every 
confumer  in  the  kingdom,  that  no  fraud  in  the  col- 
leftions  fhoald  pafs  unobferved ;    becaufe  all  the 
profits  arifing  from  frauds  belong  to  the  manufac- 
turer, who  in  reality  is  the  tax-gatherer,  as  much 
as  the  farmers  in  France  are  tax-gatherers,  when 
they  fell  their  fait  and  tobacco.    But  as  the  farmers 
appear  in  the  light  of  King's  officers  when  they  pro- 
fecute  offenders,  and  our  coUedors  feem  to  bear 
hard  on  thofe  with  whom  we  live,  people  foolifhly 
imagine,  that  were  brewers,    for  example,    more 
gently  dealt  with,  beer  v/ould  come  the  cheaper  to 
themfelves.     This   is  a  mere  delufion ;  becaufe  no 
brewer  whatever  will  fell  his  beer  cheaper  than  either 
an  aflize,  or  the  ordinary  rate  obliges  him  to  do, 
let  his  profit,  from  frauds,  be  ever  fo   great,  and 
his  addrefs  in  committing  them  ever  fo  fuccefsful  ; 
and  the  lefs  produdlive  the  tax  turns  out  to  be  in 
the  end,  the  more  the  other  impofitions  upon  the 
people  muft  be  augmented,  in  order  to  make  up 
the  deficiency. 

If  we  compare  therefore  the  oppreffion  of  excife- 
laws  felt  by  thofe  who  advance  thefe  impofitions 
only,  with  the  eafe  which  the  confumers  find  who 
really  pay  them,  we  may  judge  of  the  advantages 
which  the  proportional  taxes  have  over  the  cumu- 
lative. 

The  excife,  as  paid  by  the  brewer,  is  really  of 
the  cumulative  kind.     The    excifeman    demands 
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money  of  him,  at  a  time  when  no  alienation  takes 
place,  and  perhaps  when  he  is  not  prepared  to  make 
the  advance  for  his  customers,  who  mud  refund  it 
to  him  with  profit :  befides  the  hopes  of  being  able 
to  defraud  are  difappointed,  and  it  is  always  difa- 
greeable  to  be  difappointed  in  what  we  either  wiih 
or  hope  for. 

Were  all  mankind  honed,  the  inconveniences 
of  levying  fuch  taxes  would  be  lefs ;  but  as  this 
is  not  the  cafe,  methods  muft  be  fallen  upon  to 
difappoint  the  intention  of  committing  fraud.  The 
only  way  to  accomplifh  this,  is,  to  render  it  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous :  but  while  every  individual 
has  a  liberty  to  manufadlure  an  excifeable  com- 
modity in  whatever  place  he  thinks  fit  to  enter, 
(that  is  to  declare  to  be  fet  apart)  for  that  pur- 
pofe ;  when  every  one  has  a  liberty  to  fell  liquors, 
which,  upon  retail  only,  are  fubjected  to  excife 
(as  is  the  cafe  in  France)  muft  not  colledors  be 
multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  occupation  which 
fuch  policy  implies  ?  And  will  not  thefe  collectors 
oppofe  frauds  to  frauds,  in  order  to  profit  by 
them,  at  the  expence  of  the  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer ?  This  will  fow  difcord  and  hatred  between 
two  claffes  of  the  fame  fociety,  and  thereby  the  ftate 
is  hurt.  All  difcord  hurts  a  ftate,  as  it  does  a 
private  family. 

It  is  out  of  my  way  to  lay  down  plans  for  pre- 
venting fuch  inconveniences.  It  would  require  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  every  circumftance  relating 
to  the  country  for  which  the  remedy  is  intended. 

1  fiiall  therefore  endeavour  only  to  throw  out 
ibme  ufeful  hints,  by  mentioning  the  impofitions 

wherer 
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where  the  inconveniences  in  levvincj;  are  the  lead  ;     ch  a  p. 
and  by  comparing  thefe  with  other  inipofitions,  where 
the  oppreflion  in  levying  appears  to  be  greater,  the 
contrail:  of  circumllances  will  fuggefl;  the  principles 
upon  W'hich  a  plan  may  be  formed. 

There  are  many  more  frauds  and  difficulties  in 
collecting  excilcs  in  the  country  than  in  cities,  from 
the  number  of  manufacturers  employed  in  them. 
It  is  jufl  fo  with  the  ^idcs  in  France,  from  the  num- 
ber of  retailers.  There  are  very  few  frauds  and 
little  difficulty  in  gathering  the  malt-tax ;  becaufe 
the  object  is  unwieldy,  and  the  places  of  manufac- 
ture are  fewer. 

The  frauds  upon  tobacco  and  fait  in  France,  d<j; 
not  proceed  from  thofe  who  manufaclure  them,  'iut 
from  thofe  who  introduce  foreign  goods  to  fupply 
the  place  of  thofe  manufadared  by  the  company. 
This  fhews  that  excifes  fliould  be  made  as  general 
as  poffible  over  a  country  ;  becaufe  local  exemptions 
introduce,  as  it  were,  a  foreign  country  into  the 
center  of  a  ftate. 

Stamp-duties  are  feldom  defrauded  by  forging 
the  (lamp ;  but  in  France,  where  they  extend  to 
almoft  every  deed  of  alienation,  the  pubhc  is  de- 
frauded by  private  bargain^;. 

Cuftoms  are  defrauded  by  the  Hberty  given  to 
trade  in  every  port ;  and  from  the  want  of  conveni- 
ent public  magazines,  to  ferve  as  a  proper  repofi- 
tory  for  all  goods  brought  by  fea. 

It  may  further  be  faid,  in  general,  that  frauds 

are  moft  frequent  upon  the  new  eftablilhment  of 

taxes ;  that  thofe  who  complain  molt  of  the  oppref- 

fion  of  them,  are  precifely  thofe  who  have  the  leaft 
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reafon  for  it ;  and  that  the  caufe  of  their  complaint 
proceeds  rather  from  the  inconvenience  in  paying 
their  taxes  when  they  are  not  prepared,  and  the 
difappointment  in  defrauding,  than  from  any  real 
opprefTion  arifmg  from  the  laws  of  excife  :  the  hard- 
Ihips  of  thefe  laws  are  owing  to  the  neceflity  of  ge- 
neral rules  for  preventing  frauds  ;  and  fuch  rules 
would  be  unneceflary,  could  the  hberty  of  commit- 
ting frauds  be  circumfcribed. 

One  very  good  method  of  raifing  proportional 
taxes,  without  great  expence  or  oppreffion,  when 
the  fituation  of  a  country  will  admit  of  it,  is  to  levy 
no  fuch  duties,  but  at  the  gates  of  tov/ns  and  vil- 
lages, which  in  this  light  appear  to  be  poHtical  in- 
clofures.  At  thefe  gates  every  produce  of  the  lands, 
and  every  manufacture  net  made  in  the  town,  might 
pay  a  tax  upon  coming  in ;  every  manufacture 
made  in  the  town,  might  pay  a  tax  on  going  out ; 
all  fruits  confumed  in  the  country  might  be  free ; 
all  manufactures  made  and  confumed  in  the  towns 
might  be  free  alfo.  If  we  confider  the  quantity  of 
exchange  between  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  thofe 
of  the  country,  and  between  town  and  town  ;  this 
regulation,  I  believe,  will  be  found  fuiEcient  to 
raife  more  money  by  proporiional  taxes  than  what 
is  raifed  in  any  country  in  Europe. 

A  fecond  method  of  diminifhiiig  the  expence, 
and  alfo  the  burden  of  proportional  taxes,  is  to  exa£t 
nothing  of  the  manufacturers  of  excifeable  goods, 
but  to  prohibit  the  delivery  of  them  to  any  one  who 
does  not  prefent  a  permit  from  the  excife  office, 
fignifying  that  the  tax  has  been  paid.  This  is  the 
method  obftrved  in  the  Aultrian  low  countries, 

where 
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xvhere  excifes  are  carried  to  a  very  great  height. 
There  the  tranfporters  or  carriers  of  excifeable  goods, 
are  formed  into  a  corporation,  and  none  elfe  dare 
to  tranfport  them. 

Whoever  has  feen  the  execution  of  thefe  regula- 
tions will  not  be  very  fond  of  them  ;  but  the  incon- 
veniences which  occur  proceed  from  the  political 
fituation  of  all  thefe  towns,  the  pubhc  debts  of  which 
are  fo  enormous,  that  to  pay  the  interefh  of  them 
excifes  have  been  carried  fo  high  as  to  banifh  ma- 
nufacturers into  the  country,  where  few  excifes  are 
levied.  It  is  from  the  country  and  many  confider- 
able  villages,  which  have  not  the  privilege  of  run- 
ning in  debt,  that  the  manufactures  of  that  country 
are  carried  on.  No  induflrious  man  can  afford  to 
live  in  the  towns  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  ex- 
cept he  who  fupplies  their  confumption  ;  and  in  no 
place,  I  know  of,  is  work  fo  dear  as  there. 

Were  great  excifes  levied  there  upon  the  furnifli- 
ers  of  the  excifeable  goods,  as  is  the  cafe  in  Great 
Britain,  and  were  as  Httle  reftraint  laid  upon  their 
frauds,  thofe  duties  would  not  produce  what  they 
do  ;  and  the  opprefiion  would  be  intolerable  ;  where- 
as by  the  policy  eftabliflied,  nothing  but  the  high 
price  of  goods  is  complained  of.  A  third  method 
of  avoiding  both  expence  and  oppreffion  in  levying 
proportional  taxes,  would  be  to  confine  the  fabri- 
cation of  all  articles  charged  with  them  to  certain 
places  properly  inclofed.  W^ere  thofe  undertakings 
few  and  large,  were  fpacious  magazines  of  all  forts 
prepared,  at  the  public  expence,  in  all  fea-port 
towns,  and  furrounded  with  walls,  an  entire  liberty 
plight  be  allowed  within   the  inclofures,    and  no 
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queftions  would  be  aiked,  but  on  going  in  and 
coming  out.  Under  fuch  regulations  a  ftate  would 
reap  great  benefit.  Firft,  There  would  be  confi- 
derable  favings  in  collecting.  Secondly,  There 
would  be  great  favings  on  the  number  of  hands 
employed  in  manufacturing:  forty  men,  in  a  large 
brew-houfe,  make  more  beer  than  an  hundred  dif- 
pofed  as  they  are  in  country  villages.  This  refem- 
bles  the  introduction  of  machines  into  manufadlures. 

The  objeftion  from  the  infringement  of  liberty  is 
ftiore  a  pretext,  in  order  to  facilitate  fraud,  than 
any  thing  elfe.  Are  not  thofe  who  manufafture 
excifeable  commodities,  the  fervants  of  the  Rate .? 
Are  they  not  even  the  coHeftors  of  the  public  reve- 
nue ?  With  what  face  then  can  they  pretend  to  be 
indulged  in  the  means  of  defrauding  their  cuftomers 
of  thofe  taxes  which  they  wifli  to  put  into  their  own 
pockets,  by  withholding  them  from  the  public. 
Has  liberty  any  other  meaning,  but  an  entire  per- 
miffion  to  do  whatever  is  not  forbid  by  general  and 
wholefome  laws,  calculated  for  the  univerfal  good 
of  the  fociety ;  and  fhall  this  clafs  of  men,  who 
are  enriching  themfelves  as  much  by  the  profits 
they  have  in  advancing  the  taxes,  as  by  their  induf- 
try,  be  confidered  in  as  favourable  a  light  as  anor 
ther  who  is  paying  a  cumulative  tax  out  of  his  in- 
come, one  farthing  of  which  he  never  can  draw 
back  ? 

If  any  one  fliould  mifinterpret  the  doClrine  of 
this  chapter,  I  muft  put  them  in, mind  of  my  ori- 
ginal plan,  which  was  to  keep  condantly  in  view 
thofe  virtuous  (latefmen  who  think  of  nothing  but 
the  good  of  their  fubjcdls.     Taxes  and  impofitions 

in 
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in  their  hands,  are  the  wealth  of  the  father  of  the  chap. 
family ;  who  therewith  feeds,  clothes,  provides  for, 
and  defends  every  one  within  his  houfe.  The  in- 
creafe  of  taxes  on  this  fuppofition  is  na*ionaI  ceco- 
nomy,  as  (hall  be  afterwards  (hewn  ;  frauds  are  the 
thehs  of  fervants  impairhig  the  public  good,  ^nd 
particularly  the  means  of  fclf-defence  againft  the 
incroachments  of  ambitious  neighbours. 

As  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Ilatefman  to  make  his 
people  happy  and  flourifhing,  perhaps  the  fpecula- 
tions  of  one  whofe  only  interefl  in  throwing  them, 
upon  paper  is  to  fill  up  his  leifure  agreeably,  may 
fome  time  or  other  tend  to  promote  fo  glorious  a 
purpofe. 


CHAP.     VL 

Cumulative  ayid  proportional  Taxes  compared  ivith 
one  another,  and  farther  exanimed. 

A  FTER  examining  feparately  the  nature  and  ef- 
fefls  of  cumulative  and  proportional  taxes,  it 
remains,  for  the  more  full  underftanding  of  this 
fubjecl,  to  compare  them  together  j  the  better  to 
find  out  wherein  they  really  diifer,  and  how  far  the 
difference  is  apparent  only. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  as  the  payment  of  taxes 
is  made  in  money,  this  payment  can  diminifh  no 
part  of  the  produce  of  either  land,  or  induftry  ;  the 
whole  amount  of  thefe  remains  entire  to  the  fubjeds 
^f  the  flate. 

Taxes  then  are  paid  either  out  of  the  money  which 
circulates  in  the  purchafe  of  produce  ,and  manufac- 
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BOOK  tures  ;  or  out  of  the  income  aiifmg  from  folid  pro- 
v«— K/-i-w'  perty  :  from  which  we  have  concluded  that  thofe 
of  the  proportional  kind  muft  conftantly  be  con- 
fined within  a  certain  proportion  to  alienation. 
"We  have  alfo  obferved,  that  the  impofition  of  taxes 
augments  the  mafs  of  circulation,  and  makes  it  re- 
quifite  for  a  ftatefman  to  contrive  fome  method  for 
Increafing  money  in  proportion  to  their  increafe. 
I  hope  thefe  propofitions  have  acquired  an  additional 
confirmation,  from  what  has  been  already  faid  ia 
the  preceding  chapters. 

We  have  alfo  feen  how  the  amount  of  propor- 
tional taxes  is  ultimately  taken  from  the  fuperfluity 
of  the  rich,  whom  we  have  called  the  idle  confu- 
mers :  and  how  they  are  advanced  by  one  fet  of 
the  induftrious,  and  refunded  by  another,  until  at 
laft  they  fall  upon  thofe  vWio  cannot  draw  them  back 
from  any  body.  Thefe  laft  have  been  faid  to  pay 
the  taxes,  the  others  to  advance  them  only. 

Were  we  therefore  to  fuppofe  all  defire  of  de- 
frauding out  of  the  way,  we  fnould  find  the  whole 
burden  of  proportional  taxes  confmed  to  the  incon- 
venience of  advancing  their  amount  by  the  induf- 
trious, and  to  the  payment  of  them  by  the  rich, 
which  proportionally  diminiflies  their  income. 
Where  credit  therefore  is  well  eflabliflied,  where 
payments  are  regularly  made  by  buyers  to  fellers, 
and  where  people  proportion  their  expence  to  their 
free  income,  the  weight  of  proportional  taxes  will 
be  very  fmall,  1  appeal  to  experience  for  the  truth 
of  this. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  nature  of  cumulative 
taxes,  as  we  have  called  them,  in  order  to  diftinguifli 
them  from  the  others. 

In 
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In  thcfe,  alienation  is  not  neceflary  at  the  time  chap. 
they  are  paid ;  from  which  it  follows,  that,  in  »..— ..-i^ 
n">?nv  cafes,  they  cannot  be  drawn  back.  When 
a  'nan  pays  his  land-tax  out  of  his  rent,  what  re- 
mains to  him  will  not  buy  more  of  any  thing  than 
if  he  had  paid  nothing.  Nay,  were  the  flate  to 
indulgre   him  and  take  his  tax  in  corn,  the  corn 

o  / 

which  remains  to  him  would  not  bear  an  advanced 
price,  unlefs  the  ftate  fhould  export  the  quantity 
he  had  given  ;  and  then  indeed,  by  diminifliing 
the  fupply,  it  might  raife  the  price  of  grain  in  ge- 
neral; but  every  one  having  grain  to  fell  would 
profit  of  the  rife  upon  the  price,  as  well  as  the 
landlord,  whofe  fhare  does  not  commonly  amount 
to  one  third  of  the  crop. 

But  were  a  cumulative  tax  fo  levied  as  to  prevent 
the  proprietor  from  fpending  what  the  flate  intends 
to  make  him  pay  out  of  his  income,  he  who  pays 
it  would  thereby  acquire  one  great  alleviation  of  his 
burden. 

I  have  faid  that  when  a  brewer  pays  the  ex. 
cife,  the  tax,  as  to  him,  is  of  the  cumulative  na- 
ture. It  is  fo  in  a  certain  degree,  no  doubt,  as 
may  be  feen  without  farther  explanation  ;  but  it  Hill 
fo  far  retains  its  own  nature  as  to  be  eafily  drawn 
back  from  the  confumer.  But  how  can  a  foldier 
draw  back  the  tax  he  pays  to  Chelfea  ? 

From  this  material  diftinction  between  the  two 
impofitions,  I  conclude,  that  no  objeftion  can  lie 
againfl;  proportional  taxes,  fo  far  as  they  aifedt  the 
induftrious  j  becaufe  they  draw  them  completely 
back :  and  that  great  objeQ:iojis  lie  againft  cumula- 
tive taxes,  when  they  affect  the  induftrious,  becaufe 
ihey  cannot  draw  them  back  at  all  j  and  confe- 

quently. 
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quently,  they  may  affect  the  phyfical-neceffary  of 
the  contribator,  in  cafe  no  profit  fnould  remain  to 
him  upon  his  labour.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think 
little  objedion  can  be  made  to  cumulative  taxes, 
when  they  are  impofed  upon  poflefTions,  which  pro- 
duce a  vifible  annual  revenue,  clear  to  the  proprie- 
tor. This  is  the  nature  of  the  dixiemes  and  inngti- 
emes  in  France  -,  where  the  whole  amount  of  the 
perfon's  income  is  taken  upon  proper  proof,  and 
taxed  in  proportion  to  it,  without  any  fubfidiary 
or  fecond  levy's  taking  place,  to  make  up  a  deter- 
minate fum. 

Cumulative  taxes  would  alfo  be  far  lefs  burden- 
fome  to  the  lower  clafs,  could  they  be  levied,  fo 
as,  firft,  to  preferve  the  proportion  of  them  to  the 
a£tual  profits  on  induftry :  fecondly,  to  make  that 
proportion  fenfible  to  the  people :  and  in  the  lafl 
place,  to  retain  the  tax,  inftead  of  allowing  them 
iirft  to  receive  it,  and  afterwards  obliging  them  to 
refund  it. 

In  proportion  as  thefe  three  requifites  do  not  take 
place,  fuch  taxes  become  grievous  to  all  who  have 
no  fixed  income. 

To  put  a  tax  upon  a  man's  dwelling  houfe,  in 
proportion  to  its  windows,  or  hearths,  when  the 
houfe  produces  no  fixed  income  to  him,  and  when 
he  has  none  independent  of  it,  may  take  away  a 
part  of  his  phyfical-neceflary.  To  put  a  tax  upon 
his  head,  is  more  grievous  than  to  put  a  tax  upon 
his  hands,  in  proportion  to  what  they  daily  gain. 

If  cumulative  and  proportional  taxes  be  compared, 
■with  refpecl  to  the  influence  which  they  feverally 
have  upon  our  opinions  as  to  taxes  in  general,  we 

find 
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find  that  both  of  them  deceive  the  contributors,  but     chap. 
m  diikrent  ways.  v.,..-^--— • 

In  the  cumulative  taxes,  the  perfon  who  pays 
does  not  always  perceive  the  reafon  of  his  paying. 
He  imagines  that  he  is  taxed  merelv  becaufe  it  is 
known  that  he  is  able  to  pay  a  certain  fum. 

In  the  proportional,  the  deceit  is  of  another  na- 
ture. When  a  perlbn  buys  a  confumable  commo- 
dity, which  has  paid  an  excife,  he  does  not  perceive 
that  the  price  he  pays  for  it  comprehends  a  tax  upon 
his  pafl  gains,  in  favour  of  the  public ;  but  he  con- 
cludes the  whole  to  be  necefl'ary,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure ^rhat  he  has  an  inclination  to  confume.  An 
example  will  make  this  plan. 

Suppofe  a  tax  laid  upon  wheel  carriages,  and 
that  every  perfon  in  the  (late  were  liable  to  pay  a 
certain  fum  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  carriages 
he  has  for  his  convenience.  The  tax-gatherer  comes 
at  the  end  of  the  year  and  demands  the  fum.  The 
perfon  complains  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  have  a 
coach  or  a  chaife  without  paying  duty  for  it ;  and 
that  while  he  has  occafion  for  one  carriage  only, 
and  has  but  one  pair  of  horfes,  he  is  obliged  to  pay 
for  feveral  fets  of  wheels. 

Now  fuppofe  this  cumulative  tax  were  turned 
into  a  proportional  one,  and  that  wheels  were  to 
pay  a  flamp-duty,  or  the  like,  in  the  hands  of  the 
wheelwright.  The  price  of  them  v/ould  immediately 
rife ;  but  this  rife  would  foon  become  familiar  to 
the  man  who  has  the  carriage ;  and  he  would  then 
be  no  more  hurt  by  this  additional  expence,  than 
if  it  had  proceeded  from  fome  nev/  and  expenfive 
Talhion  of  wheels :  in  fhort,  wheels  would  generally 

be^in 
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begin  to  bear  an  advanced  price,  and  very  foon  no- 
body would  enquire  how  it  came  about,  nor  once! 
complain  of  the  tax. 

To  fet  this  in  another  light,  the  difference  be° 
tween  the  two  impofitions  refembles  that  between 
long  and  fhort  accounts,  which  to  poor  people  is 
very  great.  When  the  expence  of  living  is  infen- 
libly  and  uni^^erfally  augmented,  by  the  effeft  of 
proportional  taxes,  then  the  induflrious  man,  who 
enjoys  neither  fuperfluity  or  idlenefs,  may  and  can 
augment  the  price  of  his  work  in  proportion.  This 
augmentation  forms  then  a  part  of  what  has  been 
called  his  (A),  which  he  draws  fully  back  when 
he  comes  to  market.  But  if  the  fame,  or  even  a 
lefs  fum  be  raifed  upon  him  by  a  cumulative  tax, 
it  comes  upon  him  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter,  and  let  him  be  ever  fo  pro- 
vident, he  cannot  draw  it  back,  or  raife  the  price 
of  his  work,  becaufe  of  the  unequal  competition  of 
other  people  of  his  own  clafs,  who,  from  a  variety 
of  circumftances,  cannot  all  be  fo  equally  loaded 
by  the  cumulative  as  by  the  proportional  taxes. 
Befides,  they  may  not  be  fo  provident  as  himfelf, 
and  may  work  for  fubfiftence,  without  making  any 
allowance  for  what  they  are  to  pay  the  ftate  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Thus  a  double  inconvenience  en- 
fues.  The  induflrious  poor  are  oppreff'ed  by  the 
tax-gatherers,  and  the  tax  is  ill  levied.  In  the  other 
cafe,  the  firfl  never  fee  a  tax-gatherer,  and  the  mo- 
ney is  paid.  Befides  thefe  advantages  in  favour  of 
proportional  taxes,  there  is  ftill  another,  that  if  this 
tax  be  improperly  laid  on,  the  defed  will  manifeft 
itfelf  by  checking  confumption  only  j  whereas  in 

the 
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the  other  cafe,  it  will  be  known  by  the  diftrefs  alfo 
of  the  individuals. 

If  the  liberty  not  to  confume  be  taken  away,  as 
in  the  gabelle  in  fome  provinces  in  France,  then 
the  impofition  changes  its  nature  and  becomes  a 
cumulative  tax,  as  may  be  eafily  perceived  *. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  fo  far  as  the  three  in- 
conveniences of  the  cumulative  taxes  can  be  pre- 
vented, they  ceafe  to  be  opprefTive.  From  which 
we  fee  the  reafon  why  excifes  are  fo  eafily  paid  when 
thofe  who  manufacture  the  commodities  charged 
with  them,  are  contented  to  compound  for  them* 
This  changes  the  tax  into  one  of  the  cumulative 
kind ;  but  gives  it  every  requifite  to  make  it  eafy. 
Let  me  take  an  example. 

A  brewer  who  pays  excife  for  all  he  brews,  is 
expofed  to  the  daily  vifit  of  the  excife-man,  to  whom 
he  pays  the  duty.  Here  the  brewer's  impofition 
participates  of  feveral  of  the  inconveniences  attend* 
ing  cumulative  taxes.  But  let  me  fuppofe  that  after 
a  certain  time  he  finds  that  100/.  is  the  annual  a- 
mount  of  his  excife.     If  he  make  a  compofirion  for 

♦  The  gabelle,  or  falt-tax  in  France,  is  not  levied  in  every 
province ;  becaufe  of  certain  privileges  of  exemption,  which 
fome  have  all  along  enjoyed. 

This  opens  a  door  to  the  greatell  abufe,  by  fmuggling  fait 
from  places  where  it  is  free,  into  places  where  the  tax  is  impofed, 
at  many  \oo  per  cent,  above  the  value  ;  and  obliges  the  King  to 
ufe  great  feverity  upon  thofe  who  are  loaded  with  this  duty. 

The  confumption  of  every  family  is  fixed  to  a  certain  quantity  ; 
and  if  it  be  found  that  they  have  not  bought,  from  the  King's 
granaries,  to  the  full  extent  of  what  is  reckoned  necefPary  for 
them,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  deficiency  has  been  made  up  from 
contraband  fait,  and  the  deficiency  is  exaded. 

Vol.  IV.  Q^  it 
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BOOK,  it  at  this  rate,  he  comes  under  a  regular  cumulatire 
compofition,  with  every  advantage.  He  thinks  no 
more  of  frauds  ;  he  no  more  grudges  what  he  pays  ; 
and  becomes  in  a  manner  colleftor  of  that  imper- 
ceptible duty  advanced  by  him,  and  paid  by  all  his 
cuftomers. 

The  eafy  method  of  transforming  thofe  taxes  into 
one  another,  fhews  their  refemblance  fufficiently, 
and  the  differences  which  we  have  pointed  out,  Ihew 
the  principles  which  regulate  the  proper  manner  cf 
impofmg  them. 


CHAP.     VII. 

Confequence  of  Tases  when  the  A?nount  of  them  is 
properly  applied. 

"E  have  now  feen  the  objeds  affeded  by  taxes, 
and  the  inconveniences  which  refult  to  thofc 
who  are  obliged  to  pay  them. 

It  comes  next  to  be  examined,  whether  taxes  of 
all  kinds  be  not  a  great  load  upon  a  people,  a  grie- 
vous infringement  of  their  liberty,  the  means  of 
bringing  many  honefl  and  induflrious  people  to  great 
diflrefs,  and  a  great  difcouragement  to  marriage. 
I  anfvver  without  hefitation,  that  taxes  may  be,  and 
moft  commonly  are  accompanied  with  all  thefe  and 
many  more  inconveniences ;  but  I  muft  add,  that 
they  proceed  from  the  abufe,  and  not  from  the 
nuture  of  taxes. 

In  my  inquiries,  I  have  conftantly  in  my  eye, 
how  man  may  be  governed,  and  never  how  he  is 

governed. 
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s:ovemed.     How  a  ricrhteons  and  intellicrent  flatcf-    chap. 
**  .  ,  .     .  .  vii. 

man  may  reflrain  the  liberty  ot   individuals,  in  or-    .— ^^-^-r' 

der  to  promote  the  common  good ;  never  how  an 

ignorant  and   unrighteous   ftatefrnan    may  deftroy 

public  liberty,  for  the  fake  of  individuals. 

Raifing  money  by  taxes  mufl:  ahvays  be  burden- 
fome,  lefs  or  more,  to  thofe  who  pay  it ;  and  the 
advantages  refulting  from  taxes  can  proceed  only 
from  the  right  application  of  the  money  when  it  is 
raifed. 

When  individuals  only  drav/  a  profit  from  the 
inconvenience  of  taxes,  the  public  lofes,  no  doubt ; 
becaufe  taxes  are  paid  for  the  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lic, not  for  that  of  private  people.  If  the  money 
raifed  be  more  beneficially  eir-ployed  by  the  ftate, 
than  it  would  have  been  by  thc^fe  who  have  contri- 
buted it,  then  I  fay  the  public  has  gained,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  burden  laid  upon  individuals ;  con- 
fequentlv,  the  flatefman  has  done  his  duty,  both 
in  impcfing  the  taxes,  and  in  rightly  expending 
them. 

Taxes,  in  this  lad  view,  may  be  confidered  as  a 
faving  out  of  every  private  fortune,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a  public  fund  to  be  expended  for  the  public 
benefit. 

I  have  frequently  recourfe  to  the  familiar  exam- 
ples of  private  ceconomy,  in  order  to  make  appli- 
cations from  it  to  the  political ;  which,  however 
different  it  may  appear,  will  be  found  eafily  dedu- 
cible  from  the  fame  principles. 

Let  me  fuppofe  two  perfons,  (A)  and  (B),  living 

in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  of  the  fame  rank  and 

fortune,    enjoying  great  fuperfluity,    but  fpending 

Q^  2  yearly 
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BOOK     yearly    the  whole  of   their  income  in    different 
ways. 

Let  the  income  of  both  be  fuppofed  to  be  2100/. 
fterhng ;  and  let  the  branches  of  their  expence  be 
ranged  under  fix  different  heads.  Let  (A)  be  fup- 
pofed to  fpend  upon  the  firfl  1 00/.  on  the  fecond 
200/.  on  the  third  300/.  on  the  fourth  400/.  on  the 
fifth  500/.  on  the  fixth  600/.  in  all  2100/. 

Let  us  fuppofe  (A)  to  enjoy  in  every  one  an  am- 
ple fufficiency. 

(B),  on  the  other  hand,  fpends  upon  his  firfl 
article  1 600/.  and  upon  each  of  the  other  five,  no 
more  than  1 00/.  Here  the  firfl  article  of  (B*s)  ex- 
pence  is  fixteen  times  greater  than  any  of  the  refl ; 
and  by  the  fuppofition,  1 00/.  is  fuppofed  to  denote 
an  ample  fufficiency  upon  each  article. 

I  come  to  (A),  and  I  fay  to  him,  you  difapprove 
of  the  extravagance  of  your  neighbour  (B)  upon 
his  firfl  article  of  expence,  where  he  fpends  fixteen 
parts  of  his  income,  and  where  you  fpend  but  one ; 
and  yet  you  mufl  allow  that  upon  every  other  ar- 
ticle of  his  expence,  he  is  a  better  oeconomifl  than 
you.  Would  it  not  be  for  your  interefl  to  bring 
the  other  articles  of  your  expence  down  to  his 
flandard,  without  increafing  any  thing  upon  your 
firfl  article,  which  is  already  within  the  compafs  of 
what  may  be  called  fufficient. 

To  what  purpofe,  fays  (A),  would  you  advife 
me  to  fo  flri6l  an  ceconomy  ?  And  what  fhould  I 
do  with  fo  great  a  faving  on  my  annual  income  ? 
Be  in  no  pain  about  that.  I  fhall  lay  it  out  for 
you  in  difcharging  your  debts ;  in  providing  for 
your  children,  and  giving  them  a  good  education  ; 

in 
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in  improving  your  eftate ;  repairing  your  houfe ; 
making  up  your  inclofures ;  all  (hall  be  ufefully 
fpent ;  and  out  of  600/.  a  year,  you  fhall  have  every 
thing  neceflar)^  for  your  family. 

Here  is  the  reprefentation  of  a  fcheme  between 
a  good  ftatefman,  and  a  people  whofe  interefl  he 
confults. 

After  the  impofition  of  taxes,  the  individuals 
of  a  (late,  who  have  already  a  determinate  in- 
come, begin  to  pay  greatly  more  than  they  ufed  to 
do  for  every  thing  they  confume.  A  great  part 
of  this  additional  price  goes  to  the  public,  and  is 
thereby  laid  out  for  national  purpofes.  The  whole 
of  fuch  expences  is  thrown  into  circulation,  as 
much  as  if  the  rich  proprietors  had  laid  it  out 
themfelves  upon  articles  entirely  adapted  to  their 
own  tafle. 

Is  it  not  evident,  that  in  this  way  of  appropriating 
the  income  of  a  country,  it  muft  produce  a  more 
extenfive  encoui-agement  to  induftry  of  all  kinds, 
than  if  the  proprietors  only  had  fpent  it  ?  They  never 
would  have  thought  of  becoming  merchants,  or  of 
fetting  up  manufadlures  for  the  fupply  of  foreign 
markets  :  their  whole  expence  would  have  been  cal- 
culated to  fupply  their  own  wants  real  or  imaginary  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  indifferent  to  them  whether 
thefe  were  fupplied  by  natives  or  by  ft  rangers. 

Let  us  apply  this  dodrine  to  common  experience. 
Let  us  compare  the  nature  of  circulation  in  a  trading 
town,  with  that  of  a  country  place,  where  many 
gentlemen  of  large  fortunes  refide.  How  exten- 
five the  objects  of  the  firft !  how  contraQed  thofe 

of  the  latter ! 

0^3  Let 
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BOOK  Let  us  compare  again  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment, with  thofe  of  a  trading  city,  what  a  variety 
of  new  wants  here  occur  to  be  fupplied,  which  the 
city  never  could  have  occafion  for  ? 

I  have  fnewn  how  the  great  amount  of  taxes 
comes  to  be  taken  from  the  Income  of  thofe  indivi- 
duals v/hofe  fortune  is  already  made,  or  whofe 
daily  profi'.s  are  confiderable  :  1  have  fuggeiied  how 
circumfcribed  the  expence  of  this  clafs  mud  be, 
when  confidered  with  refpe£l  to  the  employment  it 
procures  to  the  body  of  a  people.  Does  not  the 
experience  of  former  ages  fnow  how  apt  private 
opulence  is  to  fmk  into  treafures,  when  a  tade 
for  induftry  does  not  animate  the  lower  claffes  to 
create  new  objeds  of  defn-ein  the  wealthy  \  "WTiere- 
in  is  a  ftate  benefited  by  the  luxurious  gratifications 
of  the  rich,  unlefs  it  be  by  the  employment  they 
procure  for  thofe  who  provide  the  objeds  of  luxury  ? 
Thofe  very  gratifications  are,  in  one  fenfe,  taxes 
upon  the  rich  in  favour  of  the  induftrious  :  they 
increafe  expence,  and  throw  money  into  circulation. 
In  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  induftry  is  not  in- 
troduced among  the  lower  claffes,  the  ftrangerx  are 
they  who  in  effeft  levy  fuch  taxes  upon  them. 
"Were  the  taxes  they  pay,  properly  applied  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  arts,  inilead  of  being  appro- 
priated  to  private  purpofes,  and  to  the  enriching 
of  private  men,  whofe  talle  for  expence  is  always 
circumfcribed  to  the  objects  of  their  own  v/ants, 
how  foon  {hould  we  fee  them  vying  with  us  in  evei7 
market  of  Europe,  and  fupplying  themfelves  as  far 
as  their  country  is  calculated  for  it. 

The 
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The  reciprocal  wants  of  induftrious  nations,  re-    c  ha  p. 
fcmble  the  reciprocal  wants  of  tradefmen  ;  all  may 
be  employed  in  fupphing  one  another,  as  well  as 
themfelves. 

When  a  due  proportion  of  the  amount  of  taxes 
Is  properly  laid  out  in  premiums,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  induftrious,  the  prices  of  labour 
upon  articles  of  exportation,  may  be  brought  fo 
low,  that  all  nations  who  do  not  follow  the  like 
policy,  muft  languilh  and  decay.  Luxury  at  home 
will  then  ceal'e  to  hurt  the  foreign  trade  of  the  na- 
tion. In  her  treaties  of  commerce,  flie  may  throw 
open  her  ports  to  many  articles  of  foreign  confump- 
tion,  without  incurring  any  inconvenience  from 
fuch  allowances ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  fhe  will 
reap  the  greateft  advantages  from  a  reciprocal 
permiffion. 

The  example  by  which  I  have  illuftrated  the  na- 
ture of  public  contributions,  muft  not  be  underftood 
to  tally  with  refpeft  to  proportion.  It  would  be 
both  ridiculous  and  impoftible  to  reduce  all  the 
expences  of  rich  men  to  the  barely  fufEcient. 
All  I  meant  w^as,  to  fliew  how  taxes,  when  pro- 
perly applied,  may  be  confu-^r/ed  as  public  cecono- 
my  J  and  how  the  levying  of  them  has  no  dired: 
tendency  to  hurt  a  nation  in  point  of  eafe  and 
profperity. 


Q  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

Of  the  Extent  of  Taxation, 


BOOK 
V. 


/^NE  good  way  to  difcover  the  nature  of  taxes, 
is,  to  examine  how  far  it  may  be  poffible  to 
carry  them.     This  is  my  intention  in  this  chapter. 

I  have  faid  that  the  object  of  taxes  was  income, 
and  not  ftock.  I  have  fhewn  how  thofe  of  the  pro- 
portional kind  affect  the  income  of  flock  ah-eady 
made,  and  enhance  the  expence  of  perfons  who  en- 
joy large  profits  upon  their  daily  induflry.  I  have 
pointed  out  the  impropriety  of  impofmg  cumulative 
taxes,  upon  fuch  as  draw  nothing  more  from  their 
induftry  than  an  eafy  fubfiftence  ;  and  I  have  given 
a  general  preference  to  thofe  of  the  proportional 
kind ;  becaufe  they  conftantly  imply  both  aliena- 
tion and  confumption :  alienation  in  thofe  who 
advance  the  taxes,  confumption  in  thofe  who  pay 
them. 

Could,  therefore,  taxes  be  levied  upon  every 
alienation,  where  confumption  is  implied,  and  that 
.in  proportion  to  the  whole  fuperfluity  of  thofe  who 
are  lo  confume,  proportional  taxes  would  be  carried 
to  their  utmoft  extent. 

I  lliall  now  analize  this  fubje£t  ftill  farther,  in 
order  to  difcover  how  far  this  extent  may  reach ; 
and  by  this  inquiry,  the  principles  of  taxation  will 
be  the  better  underflood. 

The  objed  of  alienation  comprehends  all  that 
is  in  commerce  among  men,  moveable,  and  im- 
moveable. 

What 
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What  is  moveable  is  generally  confumable,  what 
is  iinuioveablc,  is  generally  not  fo. 

As  confuniption  is  a  requifite,  together  with  alie- 
nation, in  order  to  form  a  proper  objed:  for  pro- 
portional taxes,  we  fee  how  contrary  to  principles 
it  would  be,  to  tax  the  alienation  of  lands,  houfes, 
&c.  in  the  fame  proportion  as  confumable  commo- 
dities. Thefe  are  funds,  not  income  ;  and  the  mo- 
ney with  which  they  are  purchafed,  muft  be  confi- 
dered  in  the  light  of  a  fund,  while  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  buyer.  When  once  it  comes  into  the  hands 
of  the  feller  of  the  immoveable  fubjett,  it  frequenN 
ly,  indeed,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  income  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  it  is  fpent  in  the  confumption  of  fruits, 
and  of  the  labour  of  man  ;  and  then  it  will  be  pro- 
perly affeded  by  proportional  taxes. 

This  may  fulEce  to  reca}  to  mind  the  principles 
we  laid  down  in  the  26th  chapter  of  the  fecond 
book,  concerning  the  effedls  of  the  vibration  of  the 
balance  of  wealth  between  the  members  of  a  modern 
flate. 

The  next  thing  we  are  to  confider  is  the  flate 
of  circulation.  As  to  this,  we  have  frequently 
obferved,  how  it  mufl:  be  in  proportion  to  alie- 
nation. 

This  proportion  is  not  determined  by  the  value, 
or  denominations  of  the  money  circulating ;  but 
by  this  value  combined  with  the  frequency  of  tran- 
fitions  from  hand  to  hand ;  as  the  force  of  a  can- 
non ball  is  eftimated  by  the  weight  of  the  ball,  and 
the  fwiftnefs  of  the  motion  at  the  time  it  ftrikes. 

Let  us  now  lay  afide  the  confideration  of  im- 
pioveable  property  altogether  j  and  examine  the  na- 
ture 
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ture  of  confumption,  alienation,  and  fale,  with  re- 
fpett  to  other  things. 

Confumption  comprehends  every  thing  produced 
by  the  earth,  or  by  man  ;  alienation  is  confined  to 
that  part  of  confumption  which  is  exchanged  be- 
tween men  ;  and  fale  to  that  part  of  ahenation  which 
is  exchanged  foi  si  equivalent  in  money. 

Whatever  part  is  confumed  without  alienation, 
ought,  I  think,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  propor- 
tional taxes,  unlefs,  by  feme  circumftance  or  other, 
it  can  be  made  to  fall  under  the  eye  of  the  public, 
in  a  manner  refcmhling  its  coming  to  market.  Thus 
a  tax  upon  malt  may  with  propriety  be  levied  at  the 
malt-houfe,  as  if  it  were  fold  to  the  maltfier,  al- 
though it  be  made  for  the  confumption  of  the 
grower  of  the  barley.  In  like  manner  a  tax  upon 
corn  for  bread  may  be  levied  either  at  the  mill 
where  it  is  ground,  or  at  the  oven  where  it  is 
baked  *, 

The  worll  kind  of  proportional  taxes  are  thofc 
which  are  levied  upon  private  manufadluring,  and 
upon  unmanufadured  confumption,  where  no  alie- 
nation takes  place.  An  example  of  the  firll  wc 
have  in  the  excife  upon  malt,  cyder,  candles,  &c. 

*  Examples  of  thefe  kinds  of  taxes  were  familiar  in  former 
times.  VafTals  were  obliged  to  grind  in  their  lord's  mill,  bake 
in  his  oven,  prefs  their  wine  in  the  public  prtfs  of  the  terri- 
tory, &c. 

This  was  found  very  ufeful,  in  ages  when  alienation  and  fal« 
were  little  known  ;  but  now  they  are  coi.lidcred  as  oppreflive, 
and  fo  I  think  they  are,  v/hcn  compared  with  proportional 
taxes,  which  take  place  '.pon  the  fale  only  of  the  commodity  : 
but  it  ill  they  are  far  preferable  to  many  taxes  of  the  cumula- 
tive kind. 

made 
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made  in  private  houfes  for  private  ufe  :  the  lad  is  char. 
known  in  Holland,  where  a  man  cannot  kill  his 
own  pig,  or  his  own  calf,  w^iihout  paying  a  tax, 
"Were  taxes  of  this  nature  extended  to  the  making 
of  bread,  cooking  of  victuals,  &c.  I  apprehend 
they  would  become  of  a  nature  more  burdenfome 
than  any  hitherto  invented,  unlefs  public  cooks, 
&c.  were  eftablifhed,  as  public  ovens  are  in  many 
parts  of  France  :  in  fuch  cafes,  taxes  might  be  le- 
vied upon  every  part  of  confumption. 

Invelligations  of  this  nature  are  fo  difagreeable, 
that  it  is  with  reludtance  I  mention  them ;  but 
when  in  faft,  fuch  taxes  are  found  eftablifhed  in 
different  countries,  it  is  highly  proper  that  the  na- 
ture of  them  fnould  be  inquired  into. 

Taxes  in  Holland  are  fo  multiplied,  as  to  defcend 
to  this  fort,  in  many  places,  as  we  have  feen  by 
the  example  juft  given ;  but  even  thefe,  however 
oppreliive  they  may  appear  to  thofe  who  are  not  ac- 
cuftomed  to  them,  are  ftill  lefs  fo  than  many  of 
the  cumulative  kind  we  have  mentioned,  particu- 
larly the  tax  upon  induftry  and  the  capitation  in 
France.     They   approach   nearer   to    proportional 
taxes,  and  derive  every  alleviation  of  their  burden 
from  this  circumftance.     He  who  pays  fuch  taxes, 
fees  that  he  can  avoid  them,  by  retrenching  his 
confumption  :  and  when  they  fall  upon  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  he  may  draw  them  back,  provided  he 
be  an  induftrious  man,  and  that  every  one  who  en- 
ters into  competition  with  him  for  employment,  be 
equally  fubjccied  to  the  fame  burden.     But  they 
are  more  burdenfome  than  thofe  where  fale  takes 
place  J  becaufe,  when  a  poor  man,  who  wifhcs  to. 

con- 
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B  OJ5  K  confume,  has  no  money,  he  confiders  himfelf  in  the 
»  fame  light  as  if  the  thing  were  not  to  be  fold  ;  but 
when  he  has  what  he  has  acquired  by  his  own  la- 
bour, and  cannot  confume  it  for  want  of  money  to 
pay  for  a  permiffion,  as  it  were,  he  muft  either 
ftarve  for  hunger  in  the  midil  of  plenty,  or  be  re- 
duced, perhaps,  to  beggary,  for  having  preferred 
his  life  by  defrauding  the  tax. 

What  has  been  faid,  is,  I  think,  fufficient  to  fhew 
the  hardlhips  which  occur,  when  taxes  are  impofed 
upon  bare  confumption,  where  no  alienation  takes 
place  :  they  muft,  in  every  refpe£t,  be  ranged  unjder 
thofe  of  the  proportional  kind,  although  fome  prin- 
cipal requifites  be  wanting  to  engage  any  one  to  ap- 
prove of  their  inftitution. 

It  appears  dill  more  difficult  to  eftablifli  a  pro- 
portional tax  upon  barter,  or  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities one  for  another,  unlefs  fale  be  underftood. 
This  would  be  the  cafe  were  a  private  perfon,  not 
fubjeft  to  the  excife  upon  beer  made  in  his  own 
houfe,  to  pay  in  that  commodity.  He  would  not 
there  efcape  the  imputation  of  fraud  ;  and  might, 
with  propriety,  be  confidered  as  a  retailer.  I  do 
not,  however,  doubt  but  examples  of  taxes  upon 
barter  might  be  found  ;  fome  even  occur  to  myfelf ; 
but  they  are  too  trifling  to  mention  *. 

The  laft  and  principal  requifite,  to  render  pro- 
portional taxes  eafy  and  light,  is  fale.  There  the 
burden  mull  be  proportional  to  the  buyer's  purfe ; 

and 

*  Two  gentlemen  in  France  exchange  cafks  of  their  wine, 
they  are  both  obh'gcd  to  pay  a  tax  upon  removing  the  wine  from 
their  ceU^r.     This  duty  is  called  Ranuage, 
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and  if  It  prevent  the  confumptlon  of  the  thhig  taxed,     chap. 
the  defe«ft  will  manifefl:  itfelf. 

Of  thefe  taxes  we  may  fay,  that  they  are  in 
proportion  to  circulation  ;  and  accordingly,  we  fee 
how  difficult  it  was  to  raife  them,  as  long  as  cir- 
culation remained  confined  to  the  fmall  quantity 
ot  coin  in  the  country.  As  money  increafed,  both 
by  the  increafe  of  trade  and  alienations,  they  be- 
came more  produdive  ;  and  were  the  nature  of 
them  rightly  underftood,  and  were  they  properly 
impofed,  they  would  foon  be  more  generallyadopted. 

In  treating  of  public  credit,  I  have  faid  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  llatehnan  to  augment  the  quantity  of 
money,  in  proportion  as  he  intends  to  multiply 
taxes  on  his  people.  I  fliall  now,  before  1  con- 
clude this  chapter,  explain  the  meaning  of  what 
was  there  thrown  out  relatively  to  another  fubjedt. 

The  money  of  u  country,  we  have  faid,  bears 
no  determinate  proportion  to  circulation  ;  it  is  the 
money  circulating,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
tranfitions  from  hand  to  hand.  Again,  we  have 
faid,  that  the  prices  of  all  things  are  determined 
by  demand  and  competition.  The  meaning  of  this, 
as  it  concerns  the  prefent  queflion,  is,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  competition  of  thofe  who  appear  wiVh 
money,  in  order  to  acquire  what  comes  to  market, 
a  larger  or  a  fmaller  fum  is  brought  into  circu- 
lation. 

Now,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  firft;  chapter  of  this  book,  we  faw  how  the 
full  value  of  the  induftrious  feller's  expence  and 
profit,  were  made  up  to  him  in  the  fale  of  his  work ; 
and  if  he  had  advanced  any  tax  upon  any  part  of 

his 
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his  work  or  confumption,  that  even  this  was  re* 
funded  to  him  by  the  buyer,  who,  if  he  confumed 
in  the  light  of  an  idle  man,  paid  for  the  whole. 

Farther,  when  a  proportional  tax  is  impofed,  we 
faid  it  was,  in  a  manner,  as  if  the  Hate  interpofed 
at  the  time  of  alienation,  and  exacted  of  the  pur* 
chafer  a  certain  value  in  money^  in  proportion  to 
the  commodity,  as  the  price  of  the  permiffion  to 
acquire  what  his  own  induftry  had  not  produced. 
From  this  1  draw  the  following  confequence,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  tax,  an  additional  fum  of  mo- 
ney is  drawn  into  circulation,  \vhich  would  other* 
wife  have  remained  in  the  pocket  of  the  purchafer  ; 
confequently,  on  impofmg  proportional  taxes,  they 
cannot,  at  firft,  exceed  that  proportion  of  money 
which  is  found  in  the  pockets  of  the  confumers, 
over  and  above  what  they  ul'ed  to  pay  for  what  they 
confumed. 

The  truth  of  this  propbfition  is  eftabliftied  upon 
many  fads.  Firft,  in  countries  where  people  keep 
their  money  locked  up,  proportional  taxes  are  very 
well  paid.  Hence  the  great  amount  of  the  alcavala 
and  cientos  in  Spain,  which  amount  together  to  14 
per  cent,  upon  every  confecutive  alienation  of  the 
commodities  which  they  aifeft,  chiefly  indeed  for 
the  confumption  of  the  rich. 

Secondly,  When  excifes  were  augmented  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  reign  of  king  William,  Davenant  tells 
us,  that  the  goods  excifed  fell  in  their  price. 

Thirdly,  When  a  war  has  lafted  any  time  in 
France,  taxes  ceafe  to  be  fo  produ6tive. 

i^re  not  all  thefe,  and  many  other  appearances, 
refolved  upon  the  fame  principle,  viz.  that  taxes 

mult 
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muft  come  out  of  that  money  which  exceeds  what     ch  a  p. 
was  neceflai^  for  carrying  on  alienation  before  they 
were  impofed  ? 

In  Spain  fiich  taxes  draw  money  from  the  chefls 
of  the  hoarders,  and  increafe  circulation  for  a 
while. 

In  England,  during  King  William's  wars,  the 
quantity  of  money  being  very  fmall,  and  trade 
being  very  low,  th?  tax  upon  malt  could  come  out 
of  no  other  fund  than  the  price  ufually  given  for 
barley. 

In  France  people  are  better  acquainted  with  taxes, 
tnd  the  great  bulk  of  excifes  are  adminiftered  by 
the  farmers,  who  never  lower  their  price  ;  fo  that 
the  diminution  of  the  mafs  of  coin  muft  diminifh 
confumption. 

But  when  methods  can  be  fallen  upon  to  increafe 
money  according  to  the  ufes  found  for  it,  taxes 
will  condnue  to  produce,  confumption  will  not 
diminiui,  and  circulation  will  keep  pace  with  them. 

Could  we  fuppofe,  that  before  the  impofition  of 
taxes,  every  perfon  in  a  (late  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule,  to  fpend  the  whole  of  his  income,  but  none 
of  his  treafare,  in  the  confumption  of  what  is  brought 
to  market,  it  is  plain,  that  in  a  luxurious  natiow, 
taxes  might  be  carried  fo  high  as  to  draw  the  laft 
farthing  of  the  treafure  into  circulation,  even  though 
it  were  fuppofed  to  exceed  the  value  which  demand 
had  fixed  for  all  that  was  formerly  brought  to  mar- 
ket. But  without  a  luxurious  turn  this  would  not 
be  the  cafe.  There  are  countries  abounding  with 
coin,  which  it  is  impofiible  to  come  at  by  propor- 
tional taxes.     The  reafon  is  plain  :  the  value  which 

8  demand 
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demand  fixes  upon  the  total  of  the  articles  of  con* 
fumption  expofed  to  fale  in  the  country,  bears  but 
a  trifling  proportion  to  the  coin  which  remains  locked 
up.  This  was  the  cafe  in  ancient  Greece.  In  this 
cafe,  proportional  taxes  never  can  exhaufl:  the  trea- 
fure ;  becaufe  were  they  to  be  made  high  upon  ar- 
ticles of  the  firfl  neceffity,  all  the  poor  would  flarve  j 
if  upon  articles  of  fuperfluity,  demand  would  flop. 

Proportional  taxes,  therefore,  can  be  raifed  in 
proportion  only  to  the  defire  of  fpending  money ; 
and  as  this  defire  depends  upon  the  fpirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, fo  mufl  the  extent  of  taxes. 

Let  me  now  trace  a  little  the  progrefs  of  money 
brought  into  circulation  by  proportional  taxes  in  a 
luxurious  nation.  I  fhall  call  the  value,  fixed  by 
demand,  for  all  that  comes  to  market  (Y).  The 
fum  levied  in  confequence  of  the  alienation  of  it,  or 
in  other  words,  the  fum  of  the  proportional  taxes 
(X).  And  the  whole  money  of  the  countiy  (Z). 
This  premifed,  it  will  follow,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  that  as  foon  as  all  the  money  of  the  country 
is  brought  into  circulation,  then  (Z)  will  be  exadly 
equal  to  the  fum  of  (Y)  and  (X). 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  the  whole  alienation  to  be 
fhade  at  once.  Will  not  (Z)  then  immediately  ap- 
pear divided  into  (Y)  and  (X)  ?  What  then  will 
become  of  thofe  two  fums  which  we  fuppofe  to  enter 
into  circulation  at  the  fame  time  ?  I  anfwer,  that 
(Y)  will  go  entirely  free  to  the  induflrious  feller : 
that  it  is,  or  fhould  be,  nearly  equal  to  the  former 
value  of  what  came  to  market  before  taxes  were 
impofed  :  and  that  (X)  is  an  additional  fum  drawn 
from  the  idle  confumers,  who  live  upon  an  income 

already 
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already  made.  But  fuppofe  (X)  to  be  augmented,  chap. 
until  it  exceeds  the  quantity  of  money  formerly  fu- 
periiuous  for  carr)-ing  on  alienation :  thea  I  fay, 
that  either  taxes  will  become  proportionally  lefs 
produdlive,  or  confumers  muft  melt  down  the  capi- 
tal of  their  funds  into  paper  money,  to  the  amount 
ot  the  deficiency  of  (X)  ;  and  this  will  fupply  cir- 
culation with  the  additional  fum  required  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  impofition  of  taxes. 

Now,  I  think,  it  is  a  lucky  circumftance,  that 
the  additional  fum  of  taxes  fhould  be  paid  by  thofe 
very  people  who  are  the  bed  able  to  borrow  it  upon 
their  funds. 

Let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  progrefs  of  (Y) 
and  (X)  as  they  continue  in  circulation.  (Y)  is  no 
fooner  come  into  the  hands  of  the  induftrious  feller, 
but  he  has  occafion  to  go  to  market :  that  moment 
I  confider  him  as  one  of  the  rich  ;  and  the  money 
which,  at  the  time  he  fold,  had  acquired  the  de- 
nomination of  ( Y),  now  refumes  that  of  (Z).  When 
he  comes  to  buy  a  commodity  with  what  was  for- 
merly his  (Y),  there  is  immediately  a  part  of  it  con- 
verted into  a  new  (X),  and  the  remainder  keeps 
the  denomination  of  (Y)  in  the  hands  of  him  from 
whom  he  buys.  By  this  progrefs  it  is  plain,  that 
after  a  certain  number  of  alienations,  or  tranfitions 
from  hand  to  hand,  the  whole  quantity  (Y)  will 
be  converted  into  (X). 

Experience  fhews  this  to  be  the  fa£l ;  becaufe 
the  amount  of  taxes,  in  a  fhort  time,  far  exceeds 
the  value  of  all  the  money  of  a  country. 

Let  us  next  follow  the  progrefs  of  (X). 

Upon  the  firft  alienation  of  any  part  of  what 
comes  to  market  for  the  confumptlon  of  the  pro- 
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BOOK  prietors  of  (Z),  a  proportional  part  of  (Z)  is  tranf- 
^— i-v^Z-^  formed  into  (X),  and  is  carried  Into  the  public  cof- 
fers. Were  it  there  to  be  locked  up,  and  not 
thrown  back  into  circulation,  it  is  plain,  that  in  a 
fhort  time  the  whole  of  (Z)  would  be  converted 
into  (X),  and  would  be  fhut  up  in  the  exchequer. 

When  the  amount  of  taxes,  therefore,  inftead 
of  being  fhut  up  in  the  exchequer  is  fent  out  of  the 
country,  as  in  time  of  war,  mufl  not  this  produce  a 
fimilar  efFe£l  ?  Has  not  the  exportation  of  this  amount 
the  fame  effed  as  locking  it  up,  fince  the  one  and 
the  other  equally  take  it  out  of  circulation  ?  Does 
it  not  then  follow,  that  if  more  money  be  not  ob- 
tained, either  by  borrowing  it  back  from  ftrangers, 
or  by  melting  down  more  folid  property,  that  fell- 
ing mud  flop,  and  (Y)  difappear  as  well  as  (X)  ? 
The  rich,  therefore,  mud  give  over  buying,  ana 
the  proprietors  of  all  that  comes  to  market  mufl 
deal  by  barter  with  one  another. 

How  naturally  do  all  thefe  confequences  follow 
one  upon  the  other !  and  how  exadly  do  they  cor- 
refpond  to  the  principles  which  run  through  that 
part  of  the  lafl  book  where  we  treated  of  banks  and 
public  credit ! 

Taxes  are  net  raifed,  in  our  days  to  remain  in 
treafures,  but  to  anfwer  the  exigencies  of  the  flate. 
The  moment,  therefore,  that  the  money  arifmg 
from  them  comes  out  of  the  public  cofi'ers,  it  lofes 
the  charaiiler  of  (X)  and  refumes  that  of  (Z),  in 
the  fiime  manner  as  (Y)  was  transformed  into  (Z), 
by  being  brought  to  market  in  order  to  buy  a  com- 
modity. This  new  (Z),  as  we  may  call  it,  no  fboncr 
returns  into  circulation,  than  it  becomes  iigain  con- 
verted 
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verted  Into  (Y)  and  (X),  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  what  came  from  the  exchequer,  fo  far 
as  it  is  converted  into  (X),  returns  direftly  into  it 
again. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  dates  commonly  pay  their 
fervants  the  full  of  their  falaries,  and  make  them 
refund  a  part  in  confequence  of  cumulative  taxes, 
inftead  of  proportionally  diminifliing  what  is  due  to 
them.  And  when  the  falaries  themfelves  are  in- 
tended to  be  laid  under  poundage,  which  in  faft 
is  an  aftual  diminution  of  them,  they  choofe  that 
the  tax?  fhould  appear  to  be  a  deduction  out  of  what 
is  fuppofed  due  ;  becaufe  it  feems  lefs  arbitrary  to 
impofe  a  tax,  than  to  diminifh  a  falary,  without 
afiigning  any  reafon  for  it ;  but  indeed,  befides 
this  reafon,  it  commonly  happens,  that  the  particu- 
lar appropriations  and  adminiflration  of  the  revenue 
render  this  method  eafier. 

With  refpedl  to  proportional  taxes  they  affecb  the 
expences  of  the  ftate  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofcf 
of  individuals ;  with  this  difference,  as  we  have  faid, 
that  the  part  (X)  returns  into  the  exchequer ;  but 
the  part  (Y)  is  fairly  fpent  by  the  (late,  as  by  the 
idle'  confumer. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  gather  the 
principles  which  lead  to  t>e  mod  extenfive  eflablifh- 
ment  of  proportional  taxes,  viz.  either  to  draw  by 
particular  regulations,  the  whole  real  and  grofs  pro- 
duce of  land  and  work  to  market ;  or  at  leall  to 
bring  it  under  the  eye  of  the  ftate,  in  confequence 
of  fome  modification  or  manufacture  performed  upon 
it,  as  was  obferved  with  refpecl  to  malt-houfes, 
mills,  and  public  ovens.     When,  by  fuch  contri- 
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BOOK  vaiices,  the  whole  grofs  produce  fails  under  taxa- 
tion, the  proportional  taxes  mud  be  gently  laid  on, 
and  gradually  raifed  until  they  begin  to  interrupt 
confumption  ;  then  they  mud  be  diminifted  for 
a  while,  until  diflipation  increafe ;  a  cafe  which 
will  probably  happen,  as  it  commonly  keeps  pace 
with  induflry. 

If  we   fuppofe  the   rich  to  fet    out    on  a  plan 
of  living  upon  their  capitals,  inftead  of  living  upon 
their  incomes,  as  we  have  hitherto  fuppofed  them 
to  do,  then  indeed  taxes  may  augment  to  a  degree 
not  to  be  eftimated.    This  combination  has  already 
found  a  place  in  the  26th  chapter  of  the  fecond 
book,  where  we  examined  it  with  regard  to  the 
progrefs  of  induftiy.     In  that  place  it  was  faid,  that 
in  proportion  to  credit  and  induflry,    it  might  be 
poflible,  in   the    compafs   of  a  year,    to    produce 
commodities    to  the  value  of  the  whole  property 
of  the  moll  extended    kingdom.     Were  this  the 
cafe,  to  what  a  height  might  not  taxes  be  carried  ? 
(Y)  then  would  reprefent  the  whole  value  of  the 
country,    and  confequently,    (X)  would  fwell  in 
proportion,   according  to    the  conipetition    among 
the  inhabitants,    to  purchafe  every  particular  arti- 
cle.    Subfidence  and  necefl'aries    might  be  taxed 
low  in  proportion  to  the  abilities  of  thofe  of  the 
lower  claffes ;  articles    of  luxury  might  be  taxed 
in  a  higher  proportion,  in  order  to  draw  the  more 
into  the  exchequer. 

Were  taxes  thus  carried  to  their  utmofl  extent, 
flill  every  perfon  in  the  flate  mull  be  left  at  liberty 
to  fave,  or  to  fpend  the  whole,  or  any  part  of 
his  (lock,  or  income  j  which  is  not  the  cafe  when 

cumu- 
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cumubtive  taxes  are  impofcd.     Proportional  taxes,     chap. 

though  carried  to  their  iitmoft  extent,  will  not  deprive 

an  induftrious  man  of  his  phyfical-necefl'ary,    nor 

of  the  reward  of  his  ingenuity,    nor  of  that  rank 

in  wealth,    to  which  his  birth  or  expence  entitles 

him  *. 

When  taxes  have  the  efFeft  of  interrupting  this 
harmony  of  expence,  of  reftraining  the  liberty  of 
fquandering,  or  of  faving,  or  of  oppreffing  one  fet 
of  men  more  than  another,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  they 
are  improperly  impofed ;  and  inftead  of  being  too 
high,  as  it  is  commonly  fuppofed,  I  think  it  is  a 
demonftration  that  they  are  really  lower  than  they 
need  to  be.  The  claifes  of  men  in  a  modern  ftate, 
refemble  the  horfes  in  a  team.  When  every  horfe 
draws  fairly  and  equally,  the  whole  force  is  exerted  ; 
but  if  any  one  happen  to  be  {trained  by  an  over- 
charge thrown  upon  him,  the  force  of  the  team  is 
greatly  diminifhed. 

When  proportional  taxes  are  carried  to  their  full 
extent,  I  then  prefume  every  one  will  be  obliged 
to  pay  as  much  as  poffible  ;  I  do  not  mean  that  every 
one  will  be  forced  to  pay  to  the  extent  of  his  abili- 
ties, but  I  fay,  that  the  generality  will ;  and  there- 
fore, were  cumulative,  or  perfonal  taxes,  to  be 
fuperadded  on  thofe  who  already  pay  all  they  can, 
they  would,  by  affeding  them  unequally,  deprive 
many  of  their  phyfical-neceffary,  or  fmall  profits ; 
and  confequently  deflroy  the  proper  balance  of  their 
competition.     The  fetting  of  the  lower  claffes  free 

*  A  man's  rank,  in  a  modern  fociety,  feems  to  be  determined 
more  according  to  his  birth,  or  to  his  expence,  than  according 
to  his  Itock,  or  income. 

R   2  from 
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from  cumulative  taxes,  will  have  the  effeQ:  only  of 
putting  the  growing  wealth  of  the  penurious  and 
faving  part  of  the  indullrious  inhabitants  out  of  the 
reach  of  taxation.  This  ought  in  good  policy  to 
be  done,  as  has  been  ihewn  in  another  place.  But, 
farther,  we  have  obferved,  that  taxes  can  be  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  only  to  the  fpirit  of  diflipation 
in  the  people.  To  force  money,  therefore,  out  of 
the  hands  of  thofe  who  do  not  incline  to  fpend  it, 
is  forcing  the  fpirit  of  the  people  ;  and  if  it  be  not 
tyranny,  it  is  at  leafi;  great  feverity.  Befides,  we 
fhall  prefently  fhew,  how  impoffible  it  is  thefe  fav- 
ings  fhould  efcape  being  taxed,  whenever  they  be- 
gin to  produce  an  income ;  and  allowing  that  they 
may  be  greatly  accumulated,  and  thrown  into  trade, 
yet  ftill  they  muft  in  one  way  or  other  appear  in 
alienation,  and  become  fubjeft  to  the  proportional 
taxes.  The  only  part,  therefore,  of  the  favings 
not  affecled  by  taxes,  will  be  confined  to  that  which 
is  locked  up.  This  in  a  prodigal  nation  fhould  ne- 
ver be  touched.  The  inconveniences  refulting  to 
the  ilate  from  fo  fmall  an  inequality  of  taxation,  is 
too  trifling  to  be  attended  to,  and  too  difficult  to  be 
prevented. 

I  come  next  to  examine  the  extent  of  cumulative 
taxes. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  proportional  taxes  to  be  car- 
ried to  their  full  extent,  there  will  be  little  place 
found  for  the  cumulative,  as  has  been  faid.  The 
only  objecls  left  for  them  are  the  favings  locked  up, 
and  the  pure  profits  upon  trade. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  proportional  taxes  out  of  the 
quetlion,  as  they  mufl  be  when  contrary  to  the  fpi- 
rit. 
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rit  of  a  particular  nation ;  and  then  inquire  into     chap. 
the  principles  which  regulate  the  impofuion  oF  cu- 
mulative taxes,  in  order  to  difcover  to  whit  (jxtent 
they  may  be  carried,  and  what  confequences  may 
follow  when  they  are  brought  to  a  height. 

This  branch  has  two  objeds  ;  firft,  income,  which 
is  determinate ;  fecondly,  profits  from  induftry, 
which  are  and  mud  be  very  uncertain. 

Income,  1  divide  into  two  forts ;  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  every  branch  of  folid  property,  capable 
of  producing  it :  Land,  houfes,  even  cattle,  fur- 
niture, Sec.  all  may,  in  fome  refpedls,  produce 
an  income,  more  or  lefs  permanent  according  to 
circumflances.  This  fort  of  income  is  eftablifhed  by 
leafe.  The  fecond  fort  is  the  interefl  of  money, 
conftituted  by  the  contradt  of  loan. 

In  impofing  cumulative  taxes  upon  income,  it 
is  very  proper  to  attend  to  the  nature  of  every  fpe- 
cies  of  it,  with  refpecl  to  its  (lability.  Landed  pro- 
perty is  fixed,  and  cannot  efcape  taxation,  were 
the  tax  to  be  carried  even  to  the  extent  of  the 
full  income,  as  has  been  obferved.  Were  the  fame 
proportion  to  be  laid  on  houfes,  they  would  foon 
fall  to  ruin,  becaufe  the  nominal  proprietor  would 
not  keep  them  up.  Like  circumflances  muft  be  at- 
tended to,  in  taxing  every  other  article  of  revenue. 

The  method  of  afcertaining  the  value  of  this  kind 
of  property,  is  to  oblige  all  lerTes  to  be  recorded, 
under  a  fufficient  penalty.  This  is  the  method  in 
France,  for  the  fake  of  the  cont-^olc^  which  is  exadled 
upon  recording  them ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  facili- 
tates the  arifing  of  the  twentieth  penny,  which 
operates  upon  all  fuch  income. 

R  4  The 
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The  value  once  afcertained,  the  whole  income  Is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  ftate,  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
poflibility  of  avoiding  the  tax,  b^  any  change  on 
the  nature  of  the  fund.  It  is  from  this  circumftance 
that  I  have  called  all  fuch  taxes  arbitrary  impofitions. 
And  I  call  them  alfo  cumulative  ;  becaufe  the  reafon 
given  for  impofmg  them,  is,  that  it  is  jufl  every 
one  fhould  pay  a  general  tax,  for  the  fupport  of  the 
{lute,  in  proportion  to  his  abilities. 

As  thefe  taxes  cannot  be  carried  beyond  the  value 
of  the  Income  which  the  proprietor  cannct  withdraw 
from  under  the  burden,  we  fee  the  impoiTibiHty  of 
eflabliihing  them  upon  that  income  which  proceeds 
from  money.  If  a  tax  of  fo  much  per  cent,  be  im- 
pofed  upon  money  lent  at  interefl,  the  lender  may 
immediately  call  in  his  capital  from  his  debtor,  and 
fend  it  away  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tax.  If  the 
calling  it  in  be  prohibited,  then  all  credit  will  be 
deflroyed  for  the  future,  and  no  more  money  will 
be  lent.  If  the  ftatefman  fhould  be  difpofed  to  profit 
of  the  advantage  found  in  fecuring  money  upon 
land-property ;  and  if,  trufting  to  the  dehre  monied- 
people  have  of  fettling  their  capitals  in  that  way, 
he  Ihould  take  one  or  more  per  cent,  upon  capitals 
fo  fecured ;  it  will  flill  have  the  effed:  of  hurting 
the  credit  of  landed  men,  who  have  frequently 
no  good  fecurity  but  their  land  to  give. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  allow  the  landlords 
a  retention  of  a  part  of  the  interefl,  in  corifideration 
of  the  tax  they  paid  upon  that  part  of  their  land, 
which  was  pledged  for  the  fecurity  of  the  money 
borrowed  ;  but  when  credit  is  once  eflabliflied,  this 
regulation  has  no  other  effe^l,  than  to  oblige  land- 
lords 
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lords  to  borrow  fo  much  dearer  than  other  people, 
who  have  no  retention  to  claim.  Where  indeed 
credit  is  precarious,  fuch  a  regulation  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  premium  for  good  fecurity. 

In  general,  I  believe,  we  may  fafely  determine, 
that  all  attempts  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  income  of 
fo  fluduating  a  property  as  money,  where  the  ca- 
pital is  demandable,  will  prove  unfuccefsful. 

The  cafe  is  different,  when  the  capital  is  not  de- 
mandable, as  has  been  obferved  in  the  end  of  the 
8  th  chapter  upon  public  credit ;  where  we  were 
fuggefting  a  reafon  for  taxing  the  intereft  of  national 
debts,  when  grown  up  to  the  full  amount  of  all  the 
income  of  a  country.  But  a  material  diftindion 
was  there  made,  between  thofe  debts  which  were 
fuppofed  to  be  confolidated  into  a  permanent  pro- 
perty, and  the  new  contradls  which  were  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  debts  conllituted  upon  that  property. 

We  fee,  therefore,  the  extent  of  cumulative 
taxes  upon  poiTeffions  which  produce  an  income. 
Let  us  next  examine  how  they  may  be  made  to 
aflfe6t  other  articles. 

We  have  obferved  how  improper,  and  how 
contrarv'  to  principles  it  is,  to  impofe  proportional 
taxes  upon  thofe  branches  of  lale,  v/liich  do  not 
change  the  balance  of  wealth  between  the  contract- 
ing parties.  Yet  cumulative  taxes  may  then  take 
place ;  becaufe  there  is  no  reafon  to  make  them  ge- 
neral, or  proportional.  . 

When  lands,  for  example,  carry  titles  along  with 

them,  as  is  the  cafe  In  many  countries ;  and  when, 

as  with  us  in  Scotland,  they  carry  a  right  to  vote 

for  a  member  of  parliament,  a  very  heavy  tax  might 

I  '  be 
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BOOK  be  impofed  upon  the  alienation  of  them.  The  fame 
V— -^.--•ii-'  may  be  faid  of  every  other  eftate  which  requires  a 
feudal  invefliture  to  complete  the  right.  Thus  the 
Lods  et  Vente  in  France,  which  is  a  proportion  of  the 
price  of  fuch  lands  due  to  the  fuperior  or  lord-para- 
mount of  the  fee,  amounting  in  many  cafes  to  the 
fixth  part  of  the  price,  is  a  hint  for  a  cumulative  tax 
to  be  raifed  upon  the  alienation  of  this  kind  of  pro- 
perty. 

Were  cumulative  taxes  properly  laid  upon  per- 
fonal  fervice,  a  regularity  in  levying  t"hem  at  fhort 
intervals,  and  according  to  fome  determinate  pro- 
portion, W'Ould  do  a  great  deal  towards  communi- 
cating to  them*  all  the  advantages  of  thofe  of  the 
proportional  kind. 

Thus  a  tax  laid  upon  thofe  who  work  by  the 
day,  .may  be  levied  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  to- 
lerably eafy.  A  penny  a  day  (or  more  if  neceflary) 
paid  by  every  induftrious  man,  regularly,  once  a 
week,  would  fooii  enable  him  to  raife  his  price  in 
that  proportion.  But  then  dedufticns  muft  be  al- 
lowed for  all  accidental  impediments ;  and  were  a 
plan  to  be  concerted,  many  other  confidcrations 
would  enter  ir.to  it,  which  it  would  be  fuperfluous 
here  to  mention,  and  which,  perhaps,  may  occur 
in  another  place. 

The  two  articles  which,  in  analizing  the  extent 
of  proportional  taxes,  we  obferved  had  efcaped  that 
impofition,  to  wit,  money  locked  up,  and  the  pure 
profits  on  trade  conflantly  accumulated  into  the 
itock,  are  equally  ill  adapted  to  bear  a  cumulative 
tax.  I  can  fee  no  way  of  taxing  money  locked  up, 
any  more  than  ijioney  lent,  without  opening  a  doox 

to 
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to  the  greatefl  oppreflion.  And  as  to  the  pure  pro-  chap. 
fits  on  trade,  although  they  appear  to  be  income,  ^^—s.,-^ 
1  rather  confider  them  as  flock,  which,  according 
to  principles,  ought  not  to  be  taxed.  My  reafon 
for  not  confidering  them  as  income,  is  becaufe  we 
have  fuppofed  them  to  be  accumulated  by  the  mer- 
chant into  his  trading  ftock.  They  refemble  the 
annual  fhoots  of  a  tree,  which  augment  the  mafs 
of  it,  but  are  very  different  from  the  feed  or  fruit 
which  is  annually  produced,  and  is  annually  fepa- 
rated  from  it.  If  they  be  fpent  by  the  merchants, 
then  they  are  undoubtedly  income,  and  will  be  af- 
feded  by  proportional  taxes ;  but  as  they  may 
alfo  not  be  fpent,  and  become  ftock,  the  cumula- 
tive tax  will  afl'ect  them  in  both  cafes. 


CHAP.     IX. 

The  Confequences  of  an  Abolition  of  Taxes. 

TTxWING  endeavoured  to  deduce  the  principles 
of  taxation,  by  examining  the  circumfliances 
which  occur  when  we  fuppofc  it  augmented  to  the 
higheft  degree,  I  mud:  now  look  for  new  combina- 
tions, which  will  fugged  themfelves  upon  examin- 
ing the  confequences  of  a  total,  or  a  partial  abo- 
lition of  taxes. 

As  far  as  taxes  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the 
fupport  of  government,  nobody,  I  fuppofe,  can 
wifli  to  fee  them  aboHfhed.  The  objed,  therefore, 
of  a  ftatefman's  attention  in  levying  taxes  for  in- 

difpen- 
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difpenfable  national  purpofes,  fhould  turn  upon  the 
principles  we  have  been  examining.  What  now 
follows  will  relate  to  the  confequences  of  abolifhing 
taxes  which  have  been  once  eflablifhed  ;  fo  far  only 
as  the  abolition  implies  a  revolution  in  the  oeconomy 
of  a  ftate.  This  will  lead  us  to  examine  both  the 
confequences  of  taxes,  confidered  abilraftedly  from 
the  abfolute  neceffity  of  raifmg  them  in  order  to 
fupply  the  exigences  of  the  ftate ;  and  the  confe- 
quences of  fo  great  a  change  as  the  abolition  of  taxes 
would  produce  in  the  whole  body  of  the  fociety, 
confidered  as  a  nation  which  requires  a  public  ftock, 
to  which  it  may  have  recourfe  upon  every  extraor- 
dinary occafion. 

When  the  intereft  of  a  whole  people  is  examined 
with  refpeft  to  taxes,  fuch  a  people  may  very  pro- 
perly be  divided  into  the  following  clalfes. 

Firft,  Thofe  who  receive  the  amount  of  taxes, 
viz.  the  creditors  and  fervants  of  the  ftate,  and 
thofe  to  whom  the  ftate  gives  employment. 

Secondly,  Thofe  who  advance  the  taxes,  viz.  all 
the  different  clalfes  of  the  induftrious  manufadurers 
of  excifable  goods. 

Thirdly,  Thofe  who  pay  the  taxes,  viz.  all  the 
rich  and  idle ;  or,  in  other  words,  all  thofe  who 
cannot  draw  back  what  they  have  paid. 

In  thefe  claffes  are  comprehended  thofe  who  pay 
the  taxes,  and  thofe  who  receive  the  amount  of 
them ;  confequently,  in  whatever  concerns  taxes, 
the  common  intereft  of  the  whole  taken  together 
is  what  muft  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  ftatefman. 

In  order  to  determine  this  firft  and  general  quef- 
tion,  viz.  the  confequence  of  aboliUnng  taxes  rela- 
tively 
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lively  to  the  cumulative  intereft  of  a  whole  (late,  it     chap. 
is  proper  to  inquire,  v^...-.^-— ^ 

Firfl,  What  will  be  the  confequences  of  abolifli- 
ing  taxes,  relatively  to  thofe  who  now  receive  the 
amount  of  them,  viz.  the  creditors  and  fervants  of 
the  public,  and  thofe  to  whom  the  flate  gives  em- 
ployment ? 

Secondly,  What  will  be  the  confequences  of  abo- 
lifhing  taxes  relatively  to  trade,  induftry  and  manu- 
faclures :  that  is,  whether  thefe  great  objeds  are 
carried  on  to  mod  advantage,  when  every  indivi- 
dual contributes  largely  in  providing  a  fund  to  be 
adminiftered  by  a  ftatefman  ;  or  when  no  body  con- 
tributes any  thing,  but  when  every  one  retains  the 
whole  of  his  income,  and  the  profits  of  his  induf- 
try, and  difpofes  of  them  as  he  thinks  proper  ? 

Thirdly,  What  will  be  the  confequence  of  abo- 
lifliing  taxes,  relatively  to  that  part  of  the  people 
who  now  complain  that  they  are  forced  to  contribute 
to  every  tax,  although  by  their  exclufion  from  the 
emoluments  of  lucrative  employments,  they  bear  a 
greater  burden  than  others  not  better  entitled  to  ex- 
emption, who  thereby  profit  at  their  expence  ? 

To  determine  fo  intricate  a  queflion,  feveral  com- 
binations or  circumftances  muft  here  be  examined, 
and  from  the  particulars  refulting  in  every  cafe,  we 
fhall,  towards  the  end  of  this  chapter,  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  general  conclufion.  I  Ihall  begin 
by  examining  the  confequences  arifing  to  the  cre- 
ditors, and  to  thofe  who  ferve  the  ftate,  from  the 
ceflation  of  taxes ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  interrup- 
tion of  thofe  expences  which  are  defrayed  from  the 
produce  of  taxes,  either  in  paying  the  intereft  of 

debts 
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BOOK  .  debts,  or  In  defraying  the  whole  actual expence  of 


government. 


As  to  the  creditors,  this  queflion  has  been  al- 
ready difculTed.  We  have  feen  that  withholding 
the  interefl:  due  to  them  would  have  the  confe- 
quence  of  bringing  on  fuch  a  convulfion  in  the 
Hate,  by  the  breach  of  faith,  and  ruin  of  public 
credit,  as  would  throw  every  thing  into  confufion. 
But  with  refpeft  to  the  fervants  of  the  ftate,  we 
muft  inquire,  whether  the  raifmg  of  taxes  for  de- 
fraying this  article  of  expence  be  more  hurtful  to 
the  people  in  general,  than  the  confequences  of 
fuch  a  revolution  in  circulation  and  employment, 
which  would  follow  were  the  taxes  fupprefled,  and 
the  fervants  employed  by  the  ftate  difmifled. 

When  the  neceflity  of  raifmg  taxes  is  out  of  the 
queflion,  the  hurt  they  do  in  general  to  a  country 
is  when,  by  the  impofition,  the  money  is  taken  out 
of  thofe  hands  v.ho  would  have  employed  it  for  the 
advancement  of  the  profperity  of  the  ftate,  in  order 
to  throw  it  into  thofe  who  will  employ  it  otherwife. 
From  this  let  us  now  draw  fome  conclufions. 

Firil,  That  if  money  be  taken  from  thofe  who 
would  have  employed  it  in  feeding  themfelves,  and 
in  continuing  their  induftry,  the  ceflation  of  fuch  a 
tax  is  in  a  manner  giving  bread  to  thofe  who  are 
flarving. 

Secondly,  Were  money  to  be  taken  from  thofe 
who,  having  more  than  bare  neceflaries,  would, 
by  its  ufe,  increafe  the  demand  for  domeftic  induftry, 
and  were  that  money  beftowed  on  a  fet  of  men  who 
would  employ  it  in  the  purchafe  of  foreign  commo- 
dities, the  ceifation  of  taxes,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  would, 

fo 
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fo  mr,  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  foreign-     <5  ]fi  a  p, 

'        .      .  °  i.x. 

ers,  and  give  it  to  our  own  countrymen.  v,-— ,— / 

The  abolition  of  the  firfl:  fpccies  of  taxes  is  ad- 
vantageous to  a  date  in  every  combination,  let  the 
money  arifmrj  from  it  be  ever  fo  well  employed. 

As  to  the  fecond  fpecies,  the  abolition  is  not 
neceflary  ;  becaufe  the  vice  lies  in  the  mifapplication 
only  of  the  amount. 

Let  us  then  fuppofe  taxes  to  become  unnecefTary, 
and  all  thofe  of  the  hurtful  kind,  which  deprive 
the  induftrious  of  bread,  and  enrich  foreigners  at 
the  expence  of  citizens,  to  be  taken  off. 

Suppofe  that  after  all,  there  fhould  flill  remain 
more  taxes  than  are  fufficient  for  fupplying  all  the 
T\eceffd.ry  charges  of  government,  when  adminiftered 
with  prudence  and  with  oeconomy,  and  that  this 
furplus  fhould  be  beftowed  in  gratifying  individuals, 
beyond  the  value  of  all  the  fervices  they  do  the  flate : 
I  afk  whether  this  fuperfluous  expence  be  immedi- 
ately to  be  cut  off,  and  taxes  diminifhed  in  propor- 
tion ;  or  whether  it  would  not  be  more  proper  to 
let  the  taxes  fubfift,  and  to  think  of  a  better  method 
of  applying  the  amount  of  them  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  according  to  the  flate  of  the  quef- 
tion,  the  individuals  of  the  people,  who  are  all  made 
to  contribute  towards  the  enriching  of  a  few  of  their 
number,  may  juflly  complain  of  the  inequality  of 
their  condition,  and  have  a  title  to  demand  an  abo- 
lition of  their  taxes,  tmlefs  it  can  evidently  be  made 
appear,  that  by  granting  their  requefl,  there  would 
follow  a  prejudice  to  the  flate,  which  would  affect 
their  own  interefls  as  individuals. 

To  difcover  how  far  this  may  be  the  cafe,  let  us 
form  as  many  fuppofitions  as  we  can,  relatively  to 

the 
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3  0^0  K  the  effeds  of  diminiihing  taxes,  and  candidly  exa- 
— — /— '  mine  the  moll  natural  confequences  of  every  one. 
If  we  find  that  the  individuals  of  a  people  gain,  in 
general,  more  than  they  lofe  by  paying  taxes  impofed 
with  moderation  and  propriety,  and  ftill  more  if  it 
fhall  appear  that  their  eafe  and  profperity  depend 
upon  the  levying  and  expending  of  fuch  taxes ;  I 
think  we  may  conclude,  that  all  diminutions  of  them, 
as  far  as  they  hurt  the  interefl  of  the  greater  body, 
are  in  general  hurtful  to  the  fociety. 

Let  me  firft  fuppofe  a  general  reform  of  all  un- 
neceflary  expence  to  take  place  at  once,  and  a  pro- 
portional abolition  of  taxes  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
it.  Would  not  all  thofe  who  at  prefent  fubfift 
merely  by  the  fuperfluous  expences  of  government, 
be  reduced  to  mifery  ?  "^-Vould  not  all  thofe  who 
fupply  unneceffary  wants,  equal  to  the  whole  amount 
of  the  taxes  fuppreffed,  be  forced  to  be  idle  in  pro- 
portion ?  The  millions  who  contribute  in  paying 
thefe  taxes  would  be  differently  affected.  Thofe 
who  pay  out  of  a  fixed  and  certain  income,  would 
feel  an  immediate  benefit  from  it ;  thofe  who  con- 
tribute by  proportional  taxes  would  alfo  be  gainers, 
provided  they  be  of  the  idle  clafs ;  but  all  the  in- 
duflrious  would  lofe  in  proportion,  if  the  prices  of 
'  fubfiffcence  fhould  not  fall  in  proportion  to  the  dimi- 

nution of  their  taxes.  All  the  manufadurers  of 
excifeable  goods,  who  had  been  ufed  to  advance 
the  taxes,  as  we  have  obferved,  would  gain  confi- 
dcrably  :  becaufe  the  diminution  of  the  taxes  would 
be  total  as  to  them,  though  not  to  their  cu Homers  ; 
becaufe  traders  would  never  want  pretences  for 
keeping  up  the  price  of  their  commodities  beyond 

the 
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the  proportion  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  after  the  du- 
ties are  taken  off. 

I  conclude  with  the  greater  certainty  as  to  this 
particular,  from  the  analogy  it  bears  to  the  confe- 
quence  of  changing  the  denominations  of  the  coins 
in  France,  which  long  experience  fliews  never  to 
have  the  immediate  effecl  of  regulating  prices  pro- 
portionally. 

But  as  we  are  here  confiderlng  the  confequences 
of  a  fudden  abolition  of  taxes,  let  us,  for  a  moment, 
confider,  with  an  eye  of  humanity,  the  fcenes  which 
would  unavoidably  open  to  our  view,  both  in  the 
formerly  opulent  habitations  of  thofe  who  were  wont 
to  wallow  in  public  money,  and  in  the  comfortable 
dwellings  of  many  others  of  every  denomination, 
who,  either  as  the  reward  of  merit,  or  as  the  re- 
compence  of  painful  induftry,  had  fupphed  the  wants 
of  ufelefs  armies,  navies,  arfenals,  dock-yards,  &c. 
formerly  paid  out  of  taxes,  now  abolifhed,  and  who 
thereby  had  fubfifted  and  brought  up  their  families. 

Are  not  all  thefe  the  children  of  the  ftate  ?  Have 
they  not  had  fathers  and  mothers  who  have  been 
greatly  relieved  by  procuring  fuch  outlets  for  them  ? 
Have  they  net  children  who  are  educated  and 
brought  up  with  the  amount  of  their  falaries,  and 
profits  of  their  fervice  ?  Have  they  not  had  people 
of  every  clafs  of  induftry,  who  have  gained  their 
bread  by  providing  for  their  wants,  while  they 
were  fupplying  thofe  of  the  ftate,  now  become  fu- 
perfiuous?  In  one  word,  does  not  the  money 
they  receive  circulate  and  return  to  the  grand  river, 
as  I  may  call  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of 
other  members  of  the  ftate  ? 
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B<^oK  For  thefe  reafons,  I  fay,  that  taxes  once  properly 
impofed,  and  brought  to  circulate  through  a  certaia^ 
channel  for  a  long  time,  cannot,  fiiddenly,  be  fup- 
prefied,  without  occafioning  far  greater  mifery  and 
diflrefs  than  can  arife  from  them,  when  they  are 
levied  with  any  degree  of  intelligence.  This  diflrefs 
is  nowifc  peculiar  to  the  fuppreflion  of  taxes ;  it  is 
equally  the  fame,  in  every  fudden  revolution  of  pro- 
perty. When  the  Templers  were  univerfally  rooted 
out  of  Chrillendom,  who  doubts  of  the  afflidions, 
mifery,  and  diflrefs,  which  followed  to  every  clafs 
of  inhabitants  employed  by  them,  in  every  kingdom 
in  Europe  ?  Could  fo  large  a  confumption  as  that 
of  fo  great  an  order  ceafe  at  once,  without  drawing 
along  with  it  numberlefs  inconveniences  ?  Did  not 
the  reformation  itfelf,  otherwife  fo  great  a  bleffing, 
flarve  a  multitude  of  poor  who  were  fed  by  the 
monafleries  ?  Did  not  the  fecularization  of  fo  many 
ecclefiaftical  benefices  do  great  prejudice  to  many 
families,  by  blotting  out  an  infinity  of  refources  for 
procuring  an  eafy  livelihood  for  their  children  ?  Let 
thofe  who  do  not  feel  the  truth  of  what  I  here  ad- 
vance, examine  the  flate  of  the  proteflant  nobility 
In  Germany,  where  you  find  the  fame  hardfhips  flill 
fubfifling,  though  in  a  degree  much  inferior  to  what 
it  mufl  have  been  at  the  time  of  this  fudden  revolu-i 
tion,  which  took  bread  from  thoufands  of  the  youn- 
ger fons  of  noble  families. 

Such  revolutions  have  happened ;  fuch  inconve- 
niences have  been  felt :  but  they  were  not  the  deli- 
berate aft  of  any  particular  flatefman.  They  were 
the  effed  of  thofe  convulfions  which  the  human 
paffions  occafion.   Nobody  can  juflly  confider  them 

as 
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as  the  necefliiry  confequences  of  a  reformation  in 
religion.  But  let  any  Ifatefman  now,  from  a  cool 
reflexion  upon  the  unneceffary  load  of  employments 
in  church,  ftate,  army,  navy,  finances,  and  law, 
and  from  a  principle  of  diftributive  juftice,  abolifti 
at  once  all  that  is  fuperfluous,  and  the  taxes,  at  the 
fame  time,  out  of  which  the  emoluments  arife,  he 
will  vei-y  foon  fet  before  the  eyes  of  his  people,  fuch 
a  fcene  of  compaflion,  as  will  quickly  blot  out  the 
remembrance  of  the  favour. 

We  fliould  not  then  find  fome  individuals  only 
reduced  to  want,  but  numerous  families  j  not  a 
parcel  of  beggars  ftarved,  but  induftrious  manu- 
facturers ;  not  a  fct  of  ecclefiaftics,  who  from  their 
flate  of  celibacy  and  retreat,  appeared  already,  in 
a  manner,  feparated  from  the  commonwealth,  but 
a  multitude  of  people  connedled  by  marriage,  by 
fociety,  and  by  all  the  tender  bonds  which  unite 
mankind.  Such  a  fcene,  1  fay,  would  not  fail  to 
excite  compaflion  in  the  heart  of  thofe  very  men  in 
whofe  favour  the  defolation  was  to  be  brought  on ; 
and  the  flatefman  would  thereby  lofe  the  whole 
merit  of  his  ill  judged  zeal  for  difhributive  juftice, 
and  be  confidered  in  the  moft  unfavourable  light 
that  paffion  or  prejudice  could  fuggeft. 

This  is  a  digrefllon  introduced  with  no  Intention 
to  favour  a  mifapplication  of  public  money,  but  to 
point  out  how  far  a  reformation  in  this  particular 
is  a  delicate  operation. 

A  good  phyfician  never  attacks  a  difeafe  by  violent 

remedies,  when  mild  ones,  with  time,  may  be  made 

to  produce  the  fame  effect.     Nothing  can  refemble 

an  ingrained  difeafe  in  a  human  body,  more  than 
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B  o  o  K  an  ingrained  vicious  habit  in  a  flate.  The  fpirit  of 
a  nation  is  influenced,  as  has  been  faid,  by  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  its  government.  So  large  a  fum  of 
mifapplied  money  creates  a  political  difeafe,  which 
muft  be  purged  away  by  degrees  ;  and  new  doors 
mull  be  opened  to  receive  thofe  whofe  former  me- 
thod of  fubfiflence  is  thereby  intended  to  be  cut  off. 

Let  me  next  examine  the  confequence  of  a  gra- 
dual and  infenfible  redudion  of  taxes,  relatively  to 
trade,  induflry,  and  manufactures. 

It  would  be  both  tedious  and  fuperfluous  to 
trace  the  fteps  by  which  fuch  an  operation  ought  to 
be  conducled.  Let.  me  fuppofe  it  complete ;  but 
let  it  not  be  fo  very  gradual  as  to  blot  out  all  re- 
membrance of  the  age  of  taxes,  and  of  their  ef- 
fects. 

We  have  fufficiently  analized  the  whole  pro- 
grefs  of  circulation  ;  we  have  fhevvn  how  it  mull  con- 
ftantly  be  in  proportion  to  alienation,  and  how,  when 
deficient,  induftry  muft  fuifer  a  check.  Even  when 
peace  is  reftored  after  an  expenfive  war,  we  have 
fhewn  how  circulation  diminiflies,  from  the  abate- 
ment of  public  expences,  how  money  ftagnates, 
und  how  it  is  confolidated  upon  property  of  a  more 
permanent  nature. 

Let  us  nov/  apply  thefe  principles  to  the  queflion 
before  us.  Let  taxes  be  abolifhed  ever  fo  gradually, 
the  circulation  of  the  exchequer  muft  diminiih  in 
proportion ;  confequently  the  whole  ahenation,  and 
the  whole  induftry  which  is  the  objeft  of  alienation, 
muft  diminifh  alfo.  The  money  iffued  from  the 
exchequer  at  prefent,  continues  its  progrefs  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  all  is  fouud  nccefiary  for  circu- 
lation, 
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lation,  In  this  age  of  taxation,  as  we  have  called  it. 
Wliat  a  deal  of  induftry  is  implied  in  the  circulation 
of  a  fum  equal  to  all  the  taxes !  Let  thofe  who 
choofe  to  calculate,  ftate  the  following  proportion, 
becaufc  I  will  not  here  interrupt  my  fubjeft. 

As  the  whole  money  of  the  country  is  to  all  the 
alienations  performed  by  it,  fo  is  the  fum  of  taxes 
to  that  part  of  alienation  which  will  fiill  with  them. 

If  a  gradual  diminution  of  taxes  mull  have  the 
effedt  of  extlnguifliing  fo  much  induftry,  It  will 
have  the  effect  of  ftarving  the  induftrious  who  lived 
by  it.  But  before  they  flarve,  the  price  of  work 
mud  fall  below  the  price  of  the  narrowed  fubfifl- 
ence  :  becaufe  the  never  failing  foreign  demand  for 
fubfiftence,  will  keep  it  above  the  rate  of  their 
llender  abilities,  as  long  as  any  trade  remains. 

To  imagine  a  foreign  outlet  for  cheap  manufac- 
tures, while  the  fubfiftence  of  workmen  Is  at  par 
with  other  nations,  is  agalnft  all  principles ;  as  it 
is  agalnft  experience,  to  fee  a  country  without  re- 
venue, and  without  taxes,  carrying  on  with  fuccefs 
the  operations  of  induftry  and  foreign  trade. 

Compare,  therefore,  the  fituatlon  of  fuch  manu- 
facturers with  thofe  in  the  age  of  taxes.  Compare 
thofe  who  would  augment  a  fupply  far  beyond  all 
the  demand  for  it,  with  thofe  who  are  paying  large 
taxes,  and  as  regularly  drawing  them  back,  either 
upon  the  fale  of  their  work,  or  in  confequence  of 
wages  which  enable  them  to  be  idle  two  or  three 
days  In  a  v/eek. 

In  fuch  a  fituatlon,  how  ardently  would  the  for- 
mer wifti  to  fee  the  idle  confumers  furniftiing  again 
a  copious  fupply  of  money  to  government,  for  re- 
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BOOK  moving  fuch  inconveniences.  They  would  then 
quickly  perceive  that  they  had  not  been  of  that 
clafs  which  had  felt  the  load  of  taxes  ;  they  would 
recal  to  mind  the  joyful  hours  they  had  fpent  in 
public  houfes  ;  the  fortunes  which  every  induftri- 
ous  man  might  hope  to  accumulate,  while  every 
branch  of  induflry  was  kept  alive,  by  the  means  of 
a  copious  circulation. 

If,  therefore,  the  induftrious  clafles  of  a  people 
cannot  be  benefited  by  an  abolition  of  taxes ;  let 
us  next  inquire,  to  whom  the  advantage  would 
accrue. 

It  has  been  faid  that  the  idle  confumers  pay  all 
taxes  of  the  proportional  kind  ;  the  proprietors  of 
lands,  houfes,  &c.  bear  every  where  a  very  large 
Ihare  of  taxes  both  proportional  and  cumulative. 
This  clafs  of  men,  therefore,  are  thofe  who  bid  the 
fairefl  to  reap  a  benefit  from  an  abolition  of  them. 
But  the  proprietors  of  lands  are  by  no  means  in- 
cluded in  the  clafs  of  idle  confumers,  in  every  re- 
fped ;  although  they  may  be  confidered  in  this 
light,  with  refpecl  to  fuch  taxes  upon  their  con- 
fumption  as  they  do  not  draw  back  from  their  di- 
rect induflry,  in  producing  fome  manufa£lure  whicb. 
they  may  fell  again,  with  a  profit  proportional  to 
the  tax  they  paid.  They  are  maffers  of  a  property, 
which,  in  a  country  of  induflry,  is  daily  augment- 
ing in  its  value.  Their  fortunes,  often  fwell  fafler 
than  thofe  of  any  one  clafs  of  the  induftrious ;  but 
they  augment  by  annual  income ;  the  fortunes  of 
all  the  refl  increafe  by  the  capital.  Every  penny 
raifed  in  a  landlord's  rent,  is  equivalent  to  half  a 
crown  gained  by  a  merchant. 

If 
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If  it  be  true  that  taxes,  rightly  impofeJ,  do  no  chap. 
prejudice  to  any  of  the  manufaduring,  or  any-wife  ^.^-v— «» 
induftrious  clafles  of  a  people ;  and  if  it  be  true, 
that  an  aboHtion  of  thofe  taxes,  by  contracting  cir- 
culation, would  difcourage  induftry  ;  then  we  may 
determine  that  the  landlords  would  lofe  much  more 
in  finding  the  improvement  of  their  lands  inter- 
rupted, than  all  they  can  gain  by  adding  their  taxes 
to  their  prefent  fortunes. 

Combinations  of  this  fort  are  fo  involved,  that  I 
cannot  pretend  to  unfold  them  (lep  by  fiep,  as  might 
be  done  in  cafes  of  a  more  fimple  nature.  The  con- 
clufions  therefore  drr.wn  from  refearches  of  this 
kind,  do  not  command  that  alTent,  which  we  find 
in  a  manner  extorted  from  us  upon  other  occafions. 
In  this  chapter,  I  have  not  undertaken  to  demon- 
ftrate  that  the  judicious  impofition  of  taxes  is  ad- 
vantageous to  a  country  in  every  refpect.  My  view 
is  to  point  out  the  advantages  they  adually  have. 
The  common  opinion  is  that  they  are  hurtful.  Our 
feelings,  however,  have  raifed  doubts  with  many 
great  men  concerning  the  truth  of  this  propofition. 
If  my  inveftigations,  however  imperfeQ,  and  how» 
ever  liable  to  objeclions,  fhould  facilitate  to  others 
the  clearing  up  of  a  point,  which  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  capacity  fully  to  explain,  this  confi- 
deration  will  be  a  fufficient  encouragement  for  me 
to  proceed. 

Let  me,  therefore,  lay  afide  the  thoughts  of  ana- 
lizing  the  eifecls  of  taxes,  with  fuch  accuracy  as  to 
form  a  demonftration  of  their  being  more  beneficial 
than  hurtful  to  an  induftrious  nation,  and  that  throw- 
ing them  back  into  circulation  does  more  good,  than 
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raifing  them  does  harm.  But  let  me  ihew,  in  ge- 
neral, that  the  mterefl  of  landed  men,  who,  I  think 
have,  beyond  all  doubt,  been  proved  to  be  thofe 
who,  in  the  firil  place,  pay  a  confiderable  part  of 
proportional  taxes,  does  by  no  means  require  an 
abolition  of  them. 

The  proprietors  of  lands,  whom  we  have  hither- 
to confidered  as  being  of  the  clafs  of  the  idle  con- 
lumers,  advance  their  rents  by  the  increafe  of  de- 
mand for  fubfiflence,  in  confequence  of  induflry. 
This,  if  it  do  not  rajfe  the  price  of  fubfiflence,  will 
keep  it,  at  ieaft,  at  an  equal   ftandard ;  and  this 
ftandard  muft  bear  a  proportion  to  what  it  is  worth 
in  other  nations,  as  long  as  trade  fubfifts.     But  let 
trade  decay,  let  domefiic  induftry  fail,  it  will  not 
be  the  foreign  price  of  fubfiflence  which  will  then 
fupport   the   rate   of  our   manufactures.     What  a 
multitude  of  circumftances   contribute  to  the  ex- 
portation of  our  fuperfluity  !  I  can  fend  from  Cha- 
ring-crofs,  any  parcel  whatever,  to  the  diilance   of 
fifty  miles,  cheaper  than  from  my  own  country  ha- 
bitation, where  I  can  have  a  man,  with  a  horfe 
and  a  cart,  for  two  fhillings  a  day.    From  Charing- 
crofs,  I  can  fend  at  a  fhort  warning,  many  thou- 
fand  weight :  here  I  could  not  do  fo  much  in  many 
weeks.     Near  London,  an  extended  common  may 
be  inclofed  and  improved  in  a  feafon :  here,  the 
improvement  of  a  fmall  field  is  the  bufinefs  of  a 
man's  life.     Let  me  even  confider  how  matters  are 
changed  within   thefe    fifty  years.     Undertakings 
which  now  are  executed  with  little  difficulty,  were 
then  abfolutely  impradicable.     An  army  was  ne- 
celTary  thirty  years  ago  to  make  a  road  of  a  hun- 
dred 
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dred  niiles,  and  the  inhabitants  were  afloniihed  at 
the  execution  of  it  '^ . 

Were  it  necelVary  at  this  time,  to  do  as  much 
eveiy  year,  if  money  be  but  provided,  hands  will 
not  be  wanting,  either  to  conduct  or  execute  the 
plan. 

The  number  of  people,  ivcll  employed,  makes 
the  profpcrity  of  a  ftate  ;  and  the  profits  of  the 
opulent  clalles,  by  the  augmentation  of  induftry, 
more  than  compenfate  all  the  burden  of  their  taxes. 
They  grow  in  relative  wealth  ;  and  the  acquifitions 
they  make  are  commonly  exempted  from  the  cu- 
mulative taxes  raifed  upon  their  pofleffions.  In  pro- 
portion to  their  induftry  in  improving  their  lands, 
their  fortunes  augment.  The  prefent  fyftem  of 
taxes  does  not  interrupt  their  operations.  Were 
any  great  change  in  this  particular  to  take  place, 
which  might  fmk  the  market  prices  of  fubfiftence, 
even  allowing  that  it  would  prove  an  advantage  to 
foreign  trade,  they,  I  am  fare,  would  be  the  firft 
who  would  feel  the  inconvenience. 

It  may  be  wondered,  why  I  have  not  fuggefted, 
as  a  confequence  of  taxes,  the  increafe  upon  the 
price  of  the  earth's  productions,  which  is  a  direct 
indemnification  to  all  the  landed  intereft,  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  taxes  they  pay.  But  taxes  upon 
land,  do  not  augment  the  price  of  grain,  as  they 
raife  the  price  of  excifable  goods.  The  reafon  is 
plain.  The  tax  upon  land  affects  the  proprietor's 
fhare  only  of  the  produce  of  his  lands  :  were  he  to 
attempt  to  raife  the  price  of  his  grain,  in  proportion 

*  Wade's  roads  through  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

to 
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to  the  tax  he  pays,  his  farmer,  who  pays  no  land- 
tax  for  his  portion,  would  underfell  him  in  the 
market.  A  tax  never  can  raife  a  price,  except 
when  it  is  laid  on  fo  univerfally,  as  to  make  it  im- 
poffible  for  any  perfon  to  avoid  it,  who  fells  in  com- 
petition with  another  who  pays  the  duty.  It  is 
from  this  principle  that  fmuggllng  ruins  the  fair 
trader :  the  fmuggled  goods  are  fold  cheaper  than 
thofe  which  pay  duty,  and  the  fair  trader  is  thereby 
forced  to  fell  below  what  he  can  afford. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  that  when  this  queflion 
IS  thoroughly  underflood,  it  v^'ill  be  foundj  that 
taxes  affedl  prices  far  lefs  than  any  one  could  ima- 
gine ;  except  in  the  cafe  of  excifes,  rightly  impofed, 
and  levied  without  fraud.  There  indeed  they  have 
their  effe£l ;  but  in  every  other  mode  of  impofmg 
them,  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  they  do  not  produce 
the  confequences  commonly  afcribed  to  them.  I 
have  already  fuggefled  the  reafon  in  a  former  chap- 
ter upon  this  fubjed  ;  where  the  influence  of  com- 
petition in  the  markets  where  commodities  are  fold, 
has  been  proved  to  work  more  irrefiflible  effeds  in 
regulating  the  price  of  work  in  general,  than  any 
thing  that  taxes,  not  immediately  impofed  upon 
the  very  article  of  confumption,  c^n  produce.  But 
if  in  fpite  of  all  that  has  been  faid,  it  fliould  be 
urged  that  the  prices  of  labour  and  manufadures 
rife  in  proportion  to  taxes,  I  anfwer,  that  the  dif- 
ficulties refulting  from  this  hypothefis,  would  be 
many  more  than  could  be  objected  to  the  other 
theory.  Could,  for  example,  any  man  aflign  a 
reafon,  why  a  pound  of  the  befl  fnuff  in  England 
ihould  be  fold  dearer  than  in  France,  where  it  pays 

a  duty 
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a  duty  of  above  two  Ihillings  fterling;  why  many 
articles  of  manufadure  can  be  aftbrded  cheaper  in 
England  than  in  Scotland,  where  taxes  are  certainly 
lower,  and  although  a  day-labourer  in  the  firfl:  be 
paid  a  fliilling,  and  in  the  lafl  little  more  than  eight 
pence  ;  why  fubfiftence  Ihould  be  abfolutely  dearer 
in  Scotland  than  in  England,  taken  upon  an  aver- 
age ;  why  univerfal  experience  fliould  prove,  that 
when  the  price  of  fubliftence  is  raifed  by  fcarcity, 
work,  inflead  of  rifmg,  is  conflantly  lower  than  at 
other  times  ? 

From  all  thefe  appearances,  added  to  the  argu- 
ments I  have  ufed  to  prove  that  taxes  are  not  pre- 
judicial to  induftry,  I  conclude,  that  the  theory  I 
have  attempted  to  give  is  right  in  the  main ;  and 
that  when  taxes  are  judicioufly  impofed,  and  ac- 
tually levied  without  oppreffion,  they  enrich  a 
nation. 

Firfl,  By  putting  into  the  hands  of  a  good  ftatef- 
man,  the  means  of  removing  every  abufe  ;  of  ren- 
dering the  flate  refpe(5led  by  its  enemies  ;  of  fup- 
porting  evei7  clafs  of  induflrious  inhabitants,  when 
their  particular  branch  falls  under  diftrefs  j  of  pro- 
viding an  outlet  for  many  young  people,  who  in 
time  become  ornaments  to  their  country,  and  in- 
llruments  of  her  defence ;  of  fupporting  foreign 
trade  by  bounties  on  exportation  ;  of  encouraging 
the  improvement  of  lands,  the  eftablifhment  of  co- 
lonies, the  extenfion  of  fifheries,  and  every  other 
fcheme  for  augmenting  the  produdion  of  fubfifl- 
ence  and  manufaQures. 

Secondly,  that  the  multiplication  of  taxes,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  encouragements  juft  mentioned,  which 

are 
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are  beftowed  gratuitoufly  on  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, do,  of  themfelves,  and  independently  of  the 
proper  application  of  their  amount,  augment,  de- 
monftratively,  the  mafs  of  circulation,  alienation 
and  induftry ;  and  in  this  refpecl  may  be  confidered 
as  a  voluntary  contribution,  in  the  firfl  place  at  leaft, 
from  the  rich  who  pay  them,  to  the  induftrious  who 
direftly  draw  them  back. 

Thirdly,  As  to  that  part  of  the  people,  who  pay 
their  taxes  without  fharing  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  thofe  who  ferve  the  flate  in  lucrative  employ- 
ments, I  fay  the  induftrious  part  of  them  pay  no- 
thing :  and  the  demand  for  what  they  produce,  is 
greatly  increafed  by  the  expence  of  thofe  very  men 
who  are  the  objects  of  their  envy  :  and  farther,  that 
if  an  alteration  were  to  be  made  on  the  revenue, 
by  any  abolition  of  taxes,  thofe  who  imagine  them- 
felves  hurt  at  prefent,  might  find,  by  fad  experience, 
a  much  greater,  and  much  more  real  hurt,  from 
what  would  difturb  the  harmony  of  the  prefent  fyf- 
tem. 

To  conclude,  we  have  a  tolerable  ilotion  of  the 
low  ftate  of  induftry  in  former  times,  when  taxes 
were  little  known  :  we  may  fee  the  progrefs  of  in- 
duftry  in  countries  where,  at  prefent,  impofitions 
are  comparatively  lower  than  elfewhere ;  and  we 
may  compare  the  ftate  of  thofe  countries  with  our 
own,  as  to  eafe  and  happinefs.  From  fuch  inquiries, 
nothing,  I  apprehend,  can  be  concluded  in  favour 
of  the  progrefs  of  induftry,  from  an  abolition  of 
taxes. 

That  fuch  an  abolition  may  produce  fome  good 
cffe£l,  as  yet  unknown,  I  ftiall  not  pretend  to  deny  : 

we 
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we  have  not  lived  long  enough  to  fee  any  expeii-     chap. 
nient  of  this  kind  put  in  practice.  ._^^-    • 

From  the  expofition  I  have  given  of  this  matter, 
there  arifes  a  great  difficulty  to  be  folved. 

Taxes  are  paid,  no  doubt,  and  no  body,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  fecms  to  pay  them.  The  induf- 
trious  draw  them  back ;  the  proprietors  of  land  and 
foHd  property  are  faid  to  be  indemnified;  prices, 
it  W'Ould  appear,  are  not  to  fall  by  a  diminution  of 
taxes,  in  favour  even  of  the  mofl  idle  confumer ; 
they  are  not  made  to  rife  in  confequence  of  an  aug- 
mentation on  them :  Whence  then  do  taxes  pro- 
ceed ?  From  what  fund  do  they  arife  ?  What  in- 
tereft  do  they  affect  ?  I  can  folve  all  thefe  difficulties, 
by  an  anfwer  to  another  queftion.  From  whence 
arifes  the  value  of  a  fmall  parcel  of  flax,  when 
wrought  into  fine  lace  ?  It  arifes  from  the  price  paid 
for  time  well  employed  ;  vi'hich  produces  nothing 
when  fpent  in  idlenefs.  This  is  the  fund  out  of 
which  the  greatefl  part  of  taxes  is  paid ;  it  is  a 
fund  created  by  the  induftrious  Britons,  which  I 
hope  will  increafe  for  many  centuries,  though  taxes 
Ihould  increafe  in  proportion.  It  is  worth  more 
than  ten  times  all  the  taxes  which  could  be  raifed, 
and  all  the  landed  property  without  it.  Were  this 
time  fpent  in  idlenefs,  the  whole  produce  of  our 
taxes  would  not  fupply  the  expences  of  government 
for  a  month. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     X. 

Are  Taxes  a  Spur  to  Indti/lry,  as  fome  pretend  ? 

BOOK  TT  is  not  eafy  to  find  out,  a  priori,  how  taxes 
._^'^,_.  fhould  prove  a  fpur  to  induftry.  What  makes 
feveral  people  adopt  this  opinion  is  rather  from  their 
feelings,  in  confequence  of  many  circumftances 
arifmg  from  experience,  than  from  what  reafon, 
or  the  nature  of  the  thing,  has  pointed  out.  But  as 
nothing  can  be  produced  without  an  adequate  and 
natural  caufe,  let  us  examine  this  political  problem, 
by  an  application  of  the  principles  we  have  laid  down 
in  the  former  chapters.  If  thefe  be  juft,  we  fhall 
difcover  by  them,  how  it  happens  that  in  countries 
where  taxes  are  high,  where  living  is  dear,  and 
where  every  circumftance  feems  to  render  the  means 
of  fubfiftence  difficult  to  obtain,  people  live  in  the 
greatefl  plenty,  are  bed  and  mod  eafily  fubfifted, 
and  that  induftry  there  makes  the  greatefl  progrefs. 

For  the  folution  of  this  queftion,  let  us  call  to 
mind  the  principles  which  influence  the  multiplica-  • 
tion  of  mankind,  and  the  incrcafe  of  labour  and 
induflry,  laid  down  in  the  firft  book.  We  there 
explained  how  the  wants  of  mankind  promote  their 
multiplication. 

Money,  the  inftrument  of  alienation,  was  repre- 
fented  as  the  primum  mobile  in  this  operation  ;  a 
defire  in  the  rich  of  acquiring  every  thing  with  mo- 
ney, that  is  demand,  was  fhewn  to  be  the  fpur  to 
induflry  in  the  poor.  It  was  faid,  that  if  riches 
6  did 
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did   not   Infpire  a  tafte  for  luxury,  that  is  for  the     chap. 
confuuiption   of  the   labour  of  man,    thefe  riches 
would  not  circulate  ;  and  that  they  would  then  be 
adored  rather  as  a  god,  than  made  fubfervient  to 
the  ufes  of  men. 

Conned  herewith  that  the  impofition  of  taxes 
is  a  method  of  bringing  money  into  circulation  j 
that  thofe  of  the  proportional  kind  have  the  efFedl 
of  drawing  from  the  rich  an  additional  price  upon 
every  thing  they  buy,  which  goes  for  the  ufe  of  the 
ftate,  and  which  otherwife  w^ould  not  have  entered 
into  circulation  at  that  time. 

From  thefe  principles,  1  conclude,  that  taxes 
promote  iaduftry  ;  not  in  confequence  of  their  be- 
ing raifed  upon  individuals,  but  in  confequence  of 
their  being  expended  by  the  ftate  ;  that  is,  by  in- 
creafmg  demand  and  circulation. 

From  the  principles  above  laid  down,  I  cannot 
difcover  the  fhadov/  of  a  reafon,  to  conclude  that 
taking  arbitrarily  away  from  fome  individuals,  a  part 
of  their  gains  by  cumulative  taxes,  or  proportionally 
from  others,  by  augmenting  the  price  of  what 
they  buy  and  confume,  muft  in  any  refped  im- 
ply an  incitement  in  the  confumers  to  demand  more  ; 
and  without  this  it  never  can  excite  the  indullrious 
man  to  augment  the  fupply. 

I  readily  allow  that  every  one  who  has  been 
obliged  to  pay  a  tax,  may  have  a  defire  to  indem- 
nify himfelf  of  the  expence  he  has  been  put  to,  by 
augmenting  his  induflry  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
taxes  have  put  every  one  to  a  confiderable  additional 
expence,  in  proportion  to  his  income,  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  allege  this  diminution  of  his  fortune,  as 

the 
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the  caufe  of  a  defire  to  augment  his  confumption  ; 
and  unlefs  the  rich  do  augment  their  confumption, 
the  poor  cannot  augment  their  indufli-y. 

Examine,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ufe  made  by  the 
flate  of  the  money  raifed,  and  you  will  eafily  per- 
ceive the  juflnefs,  I  think,  of  the  above  mentioned 
principles.  This  money  belongs  to  the  public,  and 
is  adminiflered  by  private  people.  Public  expence 
is  defrayed  with  a  full  hand  ;  they  who  beilow  the 
money,  bellow  it  for  tile  public,  not  for  themfelves  ; 
and  they  who  work  for  the  public,  find,  or  ought 
to  find,  the  greatefl  encouragement  to  be  diligent. 

Every  application  of  public  money  Implies  a  want 
in  the  ft  ate ;  and  every  want  fupplied,  implies  an 
encouragement  given  to  induftry*  In  proportion, 
therefore,  as  taxes  draw  money  into  circulation, 
which  otherwife  would  not  have  entered  into  it  at 
that  time,  they  encourage  induftry ;  not  by  taldng 
the  money  from  individuals,  but  by  throwing  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  ftate,  which  fpends  it ;  and  which 
thereby  throws  it  direftly  into  the  hands  of  the  in* 
duflrious,  or  of  the  luxurious  v/ho  employ  them. 

It  is  no  obje<5tion  to  this  reprefentation  of  the 
matter,  that  the  perfons  from  whom  the  money  is 
taken,  would  have  fpent  it  as  well  as  the  ftate. 
The  anfwer  is,  that  it  might  be  fo,  or  not :  whereas 
when  the  ftate  gets  it,  it  will  be  fpent  undoubtedly. 
Befides,  had  it  been  fpent  by  individuals,  it  would 
have  been  laid  out  for  the  fupply  of  private  wants, 
which  are  not  near  fo  extenfive  as  thofe  of  the  pub- 
lic :  and  farther,  v/hen  money  is  fo  taken  from  rich 
individuals,  it  obliges  them  to  find  out  a  way  of 
procuring  more,  out  of  their  folid  property ;  and 

when 
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when  this  facility  is  not  procured  for  them  by  their 
Itatefman,  we  fee  how  taxes  become  both  oppreflive 
and  ill  paid.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  is  provided, 
either  by  the  returns  of  foreign  trade,  which  greatly 
augment  the  coin  of  a  country  ;  or  by  banks,  which 
melt  down  property  into  paper  circulation ;  we  fee 
taxes  augmenting  conflantly,  without  creating  any 
impediment  to  confumption,  or  difcouragement  to 
induftry.  All  thefe  confequences  hang  in  a  chain, 
and  hence  may  be  gathered  the  folidity  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  depend. 

After  this  folution  of  the  queftion  propofed,  let 
thofe  who  are  verfed  in  hiftory  lay  circumflances 
together  and  examine  whether  facts  do  not  prove 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  been  faying. 

During  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the 
riches  of  Afia  flowed  into  the  coffers  of  Rome,  and 
were  conflantly  exhaufted  by  the  prodigality  of  the 
emperors,  we  perceive,  from  many  circumflances, 
to  what  a  degree  the  confumption  of  fuperfluities 
augmented.  The  price  of  certain  commodities  rofe 
to  an  excefTive  height ;  indultrious  people,  of  the 
loweft  extraction,  were  daily  feen  to  amafs  prodigi- 
ous fortunes :  thefe  are  proofs  of  circulation.  But 
when  we  confider  the  expences  of  a  Lucullus,  or  of 
a  Craffus,  who  confumed,  it  is  faid,  the  work  of 
ten  thoufand  flaves,  and  compare  the  -confequence 
of  this  confumption  with  the  expence  of  a  modern, 
w  ho  Ihould  confume  the  induftry  of  ten  thoufand 
freemen,  we  fhall  find  a  wonderful  difference  in  the 
effects  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  with  refpeft  to 
circulation,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  in- 
duftry. 

Vol.  IV.  T  No 
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BOOK  No  alienation  could  take  place  between  Craffus 
and  his  ten  thoufand  flaves,  notwithflanding  all  the 
work  confumed ;  confequently,  the  only  circulation 
implied  by  this  confumption  muft  have  been  in  pro- 
portion to  the  neceil'aries  which  the  mafter  was 
obliged  to  purchafe  for  fo  great  a  multitude :  and 
if  we  ftill  fuppofe  all  thofe  neceflaries  to  have  been 
produced  by  their  own  labour,  then  the  ftate  of 
Rome  could  not,  but  by  an  arbitrary  impofition 
laid  upon  Lucullus  and  Craflus,  draw  one  farthing 
out  of  their  coffers  -,  confequently,  induftry  could 
not  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  loads  of  wealth 
brought  from  AHa  by  thefe  generals.  Whereas 
were  Lucullus  now  at  London,  or  at  Paris,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  fpend  a  fhilling,  without  giving  a 
penny,  and  perhaps  more,  out  of  his  treafure  to 
the  ftate,  which  would  immediately  throw  it  back 
into  circulation. 

As  we  are  now  on  the  fubjed;  of  circulation 
among  the  ancients,  let  me  briefly  trace  the  progrefs 
of  it  in  Europe,  through  different  modifications, 
to  our  own  times,  and  fo  dole  this  chapter. 

When  the  feat  of  empire  was  tranflated  to  Con- 
flantinople,  and  all  the  Afiatlc  provinces  attached 
to  the  Emperors  of  the  Eaft,  a  flop  was  put  to  the 
au;''mentation  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  empire  of 
the  Welt.  A  confiderable  part  of  what  had  formerly 
been  there  returned  to  Conflantinople,  and  the  re- 
mainder fell  a  prey  to  the  barbarous  nations  which 
overran  it.     This  may  be  called  the  firft  period. 

Thefe  barbarians,  by  enflaving  all  the  ancient 
Inhabitants,  and  by  forcing  them  to  perform  every 
kind  of  ferviccj  mult  have  had   little  ufe  for  coin. 

What 
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^Vhat  they  coined  appears  to  have  been  broad  and 
thin. 

Let  any  one  refled  upon  the  infenfible  wafte  of 
filver  plate,  and  the  ftill  greater  lofs  on  coin  which 
circulates  ;  the  vaft  fums  carried  off  in  the  time  of 
the  Croifades  ;  the  quantities  buried  or  thrown  into 
rivers  in  times  of  devaflation ;  and  add  to  thefe 
circumiiances,  that  from  the  fiith  century  after 
Chrilt,  till  the  difcovery  of  the  Indies,  there  was, 
pi'obably,  httle  or  no  filver  or  gold  brought  into 
Europe ;  and  it  will  appear  very  natural,  that  coin 
fhould  have  been  at  that  tinu  much  more  fcarce 
than  formerly. 

How  contracted  circulation  was  during  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
anecdote  concerning  alienation  in  France,  men- 
tioned in  the  third  chapter  upon  public  credit. 

But  farther,  the  great  fubordination  eftablrflied 
by  the  feudal  form  of  government,  and  the  military 
fervices  to  which  fuch  numbers  were  bound,  had 
the  effect  of  preferving  the  ancient  fimplicity  of 
manners,  fo  unfavourable  to  induftry.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  Princes  could  raife  no  taxes ;  and 
that  mod  of  the  money  the  people  had  was  locked 
up  in  their  cheffs.  We  know  there  were  in  thofe 
days  abundance  of  wealthy  people ;  but  their  wealth 
infpired  them  with  no  difpofition  to  confume  at  th& 
expence  of  ready  money. 

The  difcovery  of  the  Indies  opened  a  third  pe- 
riod, and  threw  great  riches  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards :  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  the  firfl  en- 
riched, and  appeared  with  great  fplendor  for  fome 
time.  Charles  V.  by  his  extensive  dominions,  had 
T  2  an 
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B  o  o  K      an  opportunity  of  diftributing  this  new  gotten  trea- 

^ — ..—^^    fure  among  his   fubjefts  m   Flanders,    his    native 

country :  this  fet  induflry  to  work  in  that  quarter. 

The  Portueueze  difcovered  the  Eaft  Indies :  a  new 

o 

enticement  to  luxury  ;  a  new  motive  to  become  ex* 
penfive.  The  Hollanders  became  a  trading  people, 
and  with  the  money  which  their  induflry  had  drawn 
from  the  magnificent  Spaniard,  they  fhook  off  his 
yoke.  Money  infenfibly  began  to  circulate.  Prin- 
ces immediately  found,  as  has  been  f;iid  in  the  fe- 
cond  book,  that  it  was  neceflary  for  them  alfo  to 
augment  their  revenue,  in  order  to  maintain  a  pro- 
per fuperiority  over  their  fubjects  in  point  of  riches. 
The  increafe  of  circulation  among  individuals  made 
it  more  eafy  to  raife  taxes ;  and  the  throwing  the 
amount  of  them  back  again,  in  gratifications  to  the 
chief  people  of  the  flate,  engaged  thofe  who  came 
by  money  in  a  manner  gratuitoufly,  to  expend  it  as 
freely  as  tbey  received  it.  No  wonder,  then,  if 
Princes  found  it  an  cafy  matter  to  load  their  fubjefts. 
They  were  fupported  in  this  fcheme  by  the  great 
men  of  the  flate,  who  found  a  benefit  from  it.  This 
revolution  has  totally  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in 
the  prefent  period  of  circulation.  Courts  are  fplen- 
did  ;  armies  are  numerous  ;  buildings,  in  cities  and 
in  the  country,  are  magnificent ;  an  old  city,  com- 
pared with  a  new  one,  appears  hideous ;  all  public 
works  are  carried  on  with  that  folidity  which  we 
admire  in  thofe  of  ancient  Princes  and  Hates,  when 
nations  led  into  captivity  vv'ere  employed  to  perform 
them.  In  thofe  days  the  magnificence  of  Princes 
was  in  proportion  to  the  groans  of  their  fubjecls ; 

now 
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now  they  are  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  and  eafe.     c  11  a  p. 
Whence  proceeds  the  difference,  the  effe6ls  are  the    _-!._■ 
fame  ?  From  good  government,  and  a  well  regulated 
political  oeconomy. 


CHAP.    XI. 

Confidcrations  upon  Land-Taxes,  ivith  fome  Ohfcrva- 
tions  upon  ihofe  of  England  and  France, 

C\^  all  the  kinds  of  cumulative  taxes,  that  which 
is  properly  impofed  upon  lands  feems  to  be  the 
bed: :  that  is,  to  imply  the  feweft  inconveniences  to 
the  perfons  paying,  and  to  the  ftate  in  raifing  it. 
That  it  is  an  unequal  impofition  is  plain  and  cer- 
tain :  this  character  is  unavoidably  attached  to  every 
fpecies  of  cumulative  taxes,  in  one  way  or  other. 
It  has  alfo  the  effed  of  calling  a  general  difcredit 
upon  the  purchafe  and  improvement  of  land  ;  be- 
caufe  the  proprietors  are  naturally  expofcd  to  aug- 
mentations, which  may,  almoft  with  the  lame  eafe, 
be  carried  to  the  total  amount  of  the  income,  as  to 
any  proportional  part  of  it.  This  has  been  men- 
tioned in  a  former  chapter,  where  the  interefl  of  a 
nation's  debts  was  fuppofed  to  increafe  fo  as  to  equal 
the  value  of  all  the  land-rents,  and  the  whole  reve- 
nue of  individuals. 

Land-taxes  are  impofed  in  various  forms  in  differ- 
ent countries,  and  all  are  fuppofed  to  bear  a  deter- 
minate proportion  to  the  rent.     This,  however,  is 
;  fiever,  cor  indeed  can  it  ever  be  the  cafe.     The 

T  3  value 
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value  of  land  is  varying  perpetually,  from  the  in- 
duflry  of  the  inhabitants.  Befides  this  inequality, 
there  are  other  inconveniences  proceeding  from  the 
unequal  diftribution  of  property.  In  Scotland,  for 
inflance,  land  is  divided  into  large  portions ;  very 
few  fmall  lots  are  to  be  found.  The  clafs  of  farmers, 
for  the  mofl  part,  labour  the  lands  of  others,  who 
have  large  poflefTions.  This  is  lefs  the  cafe,  I  be- 
lieve, in  England,  and  ftill  lefs  in  France  and  in 
Germany.  A  land-tax,  therefore,  being  fuppofed 
univerfal,  would,  in  Scotland,  do  little  harm :  in 
England,  it  would  fall  heavier  upon  the  fmall  pro- 
prietors ;  becaufe  the  fum  exafted  would  bear  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  fuppofed  fuperfluity  ot  the 
proprietor.  In  France,  it  would  ftill  be  worfe ; 
for  there  the  exemptions  of  the  numerous  clafs  of 
nobles,  and  many  other  circumftances  mentioned 
above,  would  entirely  deftroy  even  the  fhadow  of 
proportion.  It  is  out  of  my  way  to  enter  into  any 
long  detail  upon  this  head,  with  refpedt  to  diiFerent 
countries. 

I  fhall  therefore  confine  myfelf  to  a  very  few  ob- 
fervations  upon  the  method  of  laying  this  tax  in 
England  ;  and  upon  a  projedb  which  has  been  long 
in  agitation  in  France,  to  raife  their  land-tax  by  way 
of  tithe  upon  the  fruits. 

This  fcheme  was  firft  propofed  to  the  late  King 
of  France  by  the  Marecbal  de  Vauban,  in  1699, 
and  the  propofal  was  renewed  fome  years  ago  in  a 
performance  called  the  Rcformaicur.  But  as  it  would 
prove  hurtful  and  burdenfome  to  France,  in  a  great 
degree,  from  a  circumftance  which  has  1- jt  been 
attended  to  by  thcfe  authors,  the  examination  of 

this 
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this  fyllem  of  taxation  will  ferve  as  a  good  illuflia- 
tion  of  this  part  of  our  fubjed. 

The  land-tax  in  England  has,  I  think,  two  re- 
markable defects.  Firll,  The  lums  impofed  at  cer- 
tain rates  *,  upon  every  dillricit  of  the  kingdom, 
whether  cities,  towns,  univerfities,  or  open  coun- 
try,  even  upon  the  King's  palaces,  inns  of  court, 
5cc.  arc  not  diftributed  according  to  any  rule  of  pro- 
portion upon  the  property  of  individuals  j  but  this 
operation  is  left  to  alTeflbrs. 

Secondly,  All  perfonal  eflates,  except  property 
in  the  public  funds,  and  flock  upon  land,  iuppofed 
neceflary  for  agriculture,  are  charged  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  land-rents. 

I  Ihall  now  point  out  the  inconveniences  and  bad 
confequences  of  thefe  two  capital  defedls. 

When  a  tax  is  impofed  at  fo  many  fliillings  in 
the  pound  upon  the  income  of  a  whole  difiridl,  every 
article  of  the  property  which  produces  it  ought  to 
be  fpecified.  If  this  be  omitted,  there  is  a  legiflative 
authority  vefled  in  thofe  who  make  the  diftribution. 

The  articles  which  compofe  the  whole  property, 
and  the  revenue  of  each  article  being  once  deter- 
mined, the  (late  has  it  in  its  power  to  impofe  the 
tax  according  to  what  proportion  it  thinks  fit ; 
namely  of  one,  two,  or  more  fhillings  in  the  pound. 
But  then,  in  favour  of  the  contributors,  the  differ- 

*  The  affeffments,  in  the  annual  a£l  for  the  land-tax,  are  ge- 
nerally underltood  to  beat  the  rate  of  i,  2,  3,  or  4  fliillings  in 
the  pound  ;  although  no  fuch  rate  is  mentioned  in  the  llatute 
with  refpeft  to  real  eftates  or  land.  The  rate  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  (hiUings  in  the  pound  occurs  with  regard  to  perfonal  pro- 
perty only. 

T  4  cnt; 
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ent  articles  which  produce  the  fuppofed  total,  ought 
either  to  be  fpecified  in  the  law,  or  reference  fhould 
be  made  to  a  book  of  valuation  where  they  are  re- 
corded. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  frame  the  valuation  of  all 
the  property  of  a  country :  and  it  is  a  fcheme  I 
Ihould  be  very  far  from  propofmg,  unlefs  the  fpirit 
of  a  nation  took  fuch  a  turn  as  to  wifh  for  it.  But 
where  a  determinate  fum  has  been  ufed  to  be  levied 
upon  a  certain  diftricl,  it  does  not  appear  fo  difficult 
to  make  a  proportional  diflribution  of  it  according 
to  equity,  and  to  adhere  for  the  future  to  this  dif- 
tribution,  confidering  it  as  a  proportional  valuation, 
if  not  a  real  one.  This  is  done  every  year,  and 
without  it  no  fuch  tax  could  be  raifed.  But  when 
annual  difhributions  are  made,  difcontents  conftantly 
arife ;  and  the  pretended  equality  thereby  obferved, 
produces  worfe  effects  than  the  inequalities  which 
would  follow  from  the  other  fcheme :  becaufe  the 
change  in  the  relative  value  of  poffefiions  would 
then  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  indultry  of  every  pro- 
prietor in  improving  his  lot. 

How  valuations  in  England  were  made  originally 
I  cannot  tell  *  ;  but  in  Scotland,  it  is  very  certain, 

that 

*  There  is  no  trace  in  the  liiftory  of  England  fince  Doomf- 
day  hook,  of  any  regular  valuation  being  made  of  all  the  lauds 
of  the  kingdom,  nor  of  any  tax  impoftd,  j^//§-/)',  on  this  branch 
of  property. 

The  fubfidies,  monthly  aireffments,  and  pound  rates,  in  the 
different  ftages  of  the  monarchy,  have  all  been  mixed  duties; 
compofed  of  a  charge  upon  the  lands,  upon  the  money  and  per- 
fonal  eftates  of  the  fubjeft,  and  frequently  including  a  poll-tax, 
where  qualities,  that  is  rank,  were  differently  charged. 

The 
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that  as  to  lands  they  were  all  fet  down  in  a  book 
of  valuation  at  their  fuppofed  rents  at  that  time. 
So  let  the  fum  raifed  be  what  it  will,  every  man  at 
lead  knows  that  his  proportion  muft  be  according 
to  his  valuation  in  the  general  regifter. 

In  England,  the  cafe  is  totally  different.  The 
proportion  which  every  diflrift  is  to  pay,  is  indeed 
recorded  in  an  original  diflribution  made  many 
years  ago  in  the  reign  of  William  and  ]\Iary.  By 
this  it  appears  what  every  city,  county,  univerfity, 
&c.  is  to  pay  according  as  the  tax  is  impofed  at  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  fliillings  in  the  pound.  This 
is  precifely  the  regulation  in  France,  as  fhall  be  more 
fully  obferved  ;  but  ftill  fuch  regulation  nowife  pre- 
vents the  mod  grievous  inconveniences  which  attend 
this  tax  ;  becaufe  the  burden  of  it  does  not  fo  much 
confifl  in  the  total  amount,  as  in  the  partial  diftri- 
bution  upon  the  inhabitants  in  every  fubdivifion. 

In  England,  let  me  fuppofe  the  proportion  of  the 
general  fum  for  a  particular  diflricl  to  be  ten  thou- 
fand  pounds,  at  four  fliillings  in  the  pound.  How 
is  this  to  be  levied  as  the  law  ftands  ?  Inftead  of 
books  of  valuation,  which  fnew  at  leaft  the  propor- 
tion of  every  man's  property,  if  not  the  real  value 
of  it,  affeffors  are  conftantly  called  in,  who  exa- 


The  whole  operation  of  diftributing  and  raifing  this  duty,  has 
been  by  commiffioners  named  by  the  Kin;;:^,  or  by  parliament, 
who  fometimes  upon  oath,  and  fometimes  not,  have  inquired 
into  the  extent  of  every  one's  private  fortune,  and  affcfied  them 
accordingly.  Whoever  wifhes  to  have  a  more  full  account  of 
this  confufcd  method  of  raifmg  a  land-tax  in  England,  may 
confult  Davcnant's  Ways  and  Means,  Article  of  Monthly  Af- 
fefirnciits,  and  Aids  upon  a  Pound-rate. 

mine 
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mine  the  rents  of  all  the  lands  according  to  the  lait 
leafes  of  them.  Upon  fuch  lands  as  have  been  im- 
proved and  let  at  a  higher  rate  than  formerly,  the 
proportion  of  the  tax  is  augmented.  Upon  thofe 
which  have  not  been  let,  but  which  ftill  remain  In 
the  pofleiTion  of  him  who  improved  them,  the  tax 
is  not  augmented.  If  the  tax  be  found  to  fall  too 
heavy  upon  the  lands  and  houfes  of  the  diftiicl, 
tlien  perfonal  eflates  are  made  to  contribute,  as  is 
the  cafe  in  London.  All  queflions  or  difputes  about 
the  repartition  of  the  tax  are  determined,  without 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  law,  by  the  commifiioners 
appointed  for  laying  on  the  tax  ;  as  in  France  they 
are  determined  by  the  Intendant.  Without  this  re- 
gulation all  would  run  into  confufion,  for  the  rea- 
fon  I  am  now  going  to  mention,  and  which  regards 
the  fecond  defect  in  this  tax. 

Any  proprietor  of  lands  is  entitled,  from  the 
words  of  the  ftatute,  to  infill  that  the  whole  per- 
fonal eflates  of  thofe  of  the  diflrict  fliall  be  compre- 
hended in  the  total  value  upon  which  the  fum  im- 
pofed  is  to  be  afleiTed.  Were  fuch  queflions  to 
come  before  a  court  of  law,  where  the  judges  are 
obliged  to  determine  almofl  according  to  the  letter 
of  it,  I  believe  no  land-tax  could  be  levied  in  this 
kingdom.  But  manners,  not  laws,  govern  man- 
kind. The  fpirit  of  the  Englifh  nation  is  fuch,  as 
to  be  incompatible  with  every  thing  which  favours 
of  opprefTion.  Hence  the  few  complaints  agalnfl 
the  aileifors,  or  thofe  who  judge  between  parties. 
And  as  the  land-tax  is  levied  without  any  com- 
plaints, except  as  to  the  total  amount ;  while  this 
remains  the  cafe,  the  fewer  the  innovations  made 
upon  it  be,  fo  much  the  better. 

In 
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In  France  the  fum  of  the  taillc  to  be  raifed  upon 
the  kingdom  for  th^'  year  is  determined  in  the 
King's  council ;  and  the  proportion  of  every  dif- 
tri£t  (called  an  Election  J  is  there  particularly  fpe- 
cified.  The  diflrid  of  an  Intendant  is  called  a  ge- 
nerality, and  comprehends  in  it  feveral  elections. 
The  Intendant,  therefore,  makes  the  diflribution 
of  the  general  fum  impofed  upon  the  eledion,  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  proportion  between  every  town, 
village,  and  parifh  in  it ;  and  rules  are  prefcribed 
to  the  collectors  of  every  parifh,  concerning  the 
method  of  taxing  every  fpecies  of  income,  eveiy 
emolument  of  induftry,  even  every  animal  in  the 
poiTefTion  of  thofe  who  are  fubjecl  to  this  tax.  This 
proportion  is  calculated  with  the  moft  fcrupulous 
attention  to  every  man's  gain,  upon  all  effeds  be- 
longing to  him,  and  upon  every  pofTibility  of  mak- 
ing profit  by  induftry.  All  this  is  carried  into  ex- 
ecution with  the  greateft  feeming  equality  in  the 
minute  fubdivifions. 

But  as  the  firft  impofition  of  the  tax  is  not  pro- 
portioned to  the  aclual  value  of  the  income  it  is  in- 
tended to  affect,  and  as  the  Intendant  docs  not  fet 
out  by  a  particular  valuation  of  every  man's  poflef- 
fion,  before  he  diftributes  the  tax  upon  the  feveral 
pariflies,  he  is  obliged  to  make  up  deficiencies, 
if  any  be  found,  by  fecond  and  third  diftribu- 
tions. 

Although  this  ta'dle  affe£t  every  fpecies  of  pro- 
perty producing  an  income,  as  well  as  every  kind 
of  induftry  and  employment,  it  does  not  afiect  every 
landlord  for  his  rent,  fo  much  as  every  cultivator 
under  leafe,  for  his  fuppofed  profits. 

I  Land- 
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Land-rents  in  France  belong,  for  the  raoft  part, 
to  the  higher  dalles  ;  and  thefe,  whether  they  be 
well  born  or  not,  are  exempted  from  this  tax,  pro- 
vided they  be  noble  ;  a  word  which  has  no  reference 
to  birth,  but  to  certain  privileges  which  any  man, 
who  has  money,  may  acquire. 

It  was  in  order  to  avoid  this  exemption,  that  the 
Marechal  de  Vauban  wifhed  to  fubilitute  a  tenth 
iuflead  of  the  prefent  tai'le  ;  for  a  reafon  we  fhall 
prefently  fee. 

All  the  land-rents,  therefore,  of  the  nobles  are 
exempted  from  the  taille,  and  are  affected  by  inngt- 
iemes  and  dixicmes  only ;  but  when  they  cultivate 
their  own  lands,  their  privilege  of  exemption  from 
the  taille  is  confined  to  as  much  as  four  ploughs 
can  labour ;  and  this  farming  of  the  nobles  mufl 
be  carried  on  by  menial  fervants,  unmarried,  in 
order  to  prevent  fuch  proprietors  from  defrauding 
the  tax,  by  really  letting  their  lands  while  they 
fcreen  themfelves  under  the  pretext  of  holding  them 
in  farm. 

This  exemption,  as  to  their  land-rents,  is  more 
apparent,  however,  than  real.  It  is  not  the  lands 
of  the  nobles,  but  the  re)it  paid  out  of  them  which 
is  exempted  from  the  taille  ;  confequently,  by  im- 
pofing  an  exorbitant  taille  upon  the  lelTee,  very  little 
r(?mains  for  the  land-rent ;  and  this  tax  being  laid 
upon  a  fet  of  people  who  are  loaded  with  many 
other  duties,  is  in  the  end  more  burdenfome  to  the 
proprietor,  than  if  he  paid  it  hlmftlf.  But  a  change 
in  this  policy  is  impradicable.  The  gentlemen  of 
France  will  probably  never  fubmit  to  a  taille  ;  ami 
although,  by  yielding  up  this  .point  of  delicacy, 

their 
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their  rents  miglit  be  raifed  in  the  end  ;  yet  as  mat-     c  m  a  p. 

ters  Hand,  they  know  they  enjoy  the  rents  they    > -.-^.**-/ 

have,  free  from  tax,  ami  if  once  they  were  made 
to  pay  any  part  of  'hem,  they  do  not  know  wlicre 
fuch  payments  might  terminate. 

To  avoid  the  infinite  oppreflion  which  refults 
from  the  French  principle  of  fharing  every  man's 
profit  as  foon  as  he  makes  it,  the  Marechal  de  Vau- 
ban  propofcd  to  abohfli  the  taille,  as  it  is  paid  at 
prefent,  together  with  the  capitation,  indiijlrie,  and 
all  the  train  of  cumulative  taxes  committed  to  the 
management  of  tlie  Intendants ;  and  to  eflablifli  in 
their  room  what  he  called  a  royal  Tenth,  meaning 
by  this  term,  a  proportion  of  all  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  fimilar  to  what  is  eflablifhed  in  favour  of  the 
clergy.  This  he  propofed  to  lay  on,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  from  one  twentieth  part 
to  one  tenth  upon  every  article  of  the  grofs  produce 
of  land,  over  all  France.  This  higheft  rate  he  ima- 
gined to  be  equal  to  one  tenth  of  the  land-rent. 
And  the  author  of  a  book  publifned  under  the  title 
of  the  Refonnaieur,  containing  a  new  plan  of  tax- 
ation, in  which  there  are  fome  things  worthy  of 
obfervation,  follows  in  this  particular  the  Marechal 
de  Vauban,  without  ever  confidering  the  true  na- 
ture of  a  tax  of  this  kind. 

Of  all  the  taxes  upon  the  income  of  land-property, 
the  tithe  is  the  worfl ;  and  it  has  undoubtedly  been 
eflablifhed  among  men,  before  agriculture  or  taxes 
were  under  flood.  Lands  in  all  countries  are  of  dif- 
ferent qualities  :  fome  are  proper  for  bearing  rich 
crops  of  grain,  others  are  indifferent ;  fome  pro- 
duce paflure,  others   furefl ;  the  revenue  of  fome 

confifls 
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confifts  in  wine,  in  mines,  and  in  a  thoufand  dif- 
ferent produdions,  which  coft,  fome  more,  fome 
lefs  expence  to  cultivate.  The  tithe  takes  without 
diftinction  a  determinate  proportion  of  the  fruits, 
in  which  is  comprehended  the  tithe  of  all  the  induf- 
try  and  expence  beftowed  to  bring  them  forward. 
As  an  example  of  this,  let  me  fuppofe  a  field  of 
corn,  which  cannot  pay  the  proprietor  above  |  of 
the  grain  it  produces,  many  1  know  cannot  pay 
above  4-,  but  let  me  fuppofe  it  |  :  another  may  pay 
with  eafe  f  ;  another  even  ~ ;  the  fields  about  Pa- 
doua  pay  |  ;  grafs  fields  pay  flill  more  ;  and  rich 
hay  fields  will  pay  in  fome  places  f- ,  and  even  |-. 

How  then  is  it  poflible  there  fliould  be  any  equa- 
lity in  a  tax  which  carries  off,  without  diflinftion, 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  fruits,  when  thefe  fruits 
bear  no  determinate  proportion  at  all  to  the  expence 
of  raifmg  them  ?  But  befides  the  inequality  of  this 
tax  among  proprietors,  I  afk  how  it  is  pofTible  that 
any  rent  fliould  be  determined  for  lands,  which  are 
fubjedl  to  a  variable  tithe,  fometimes  at  -j-V,  fome- 
times  at  j-",,-  of  the  produce  ?  Let  me  demonftrate 
the  impoffibility  of  fuch  a  plan,  by  an  example. 

I  fuppofe  the  MarechaPs  plan  eltabliflied,  and  the 
tithe  impofed  to  be  deduced  from  the  rent  flipula- 
ted  between  mafler  and  tenant.  This  was  his  in- 
tention :  he  has  in  many  places  declared,  that  all 
tithes  were  to  come  out  of  the  land-rent,  which  in- 
deed is  the  only  fund  upon  which  a  land-tax  ought 
to  be  eftablifhed.  And  he  has  as  often  declared 
that  he  never  intended  this  land-tax  fhould  ex- 
ceed one  tenth  of  the  rent,  or  two  {hillings  in  the 
pound. 

I  fup. 
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I  fuppofe  a  field,  producing  every  year  1000  buih-     c  ha  k 


els  of  grain,  to  be  let :  it  is  to  pay  a  variable  tithe, 
Ibmetimes  of  100  bullicls,  fometimcs  of  50,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  Hate.  I  farther  fuppofe 
one  third  of  the  produce  to  be  equal  to  what  the 
farmer  can  pay  the  landlord  for  rent.  And  I  fup- 
pofe the  rent  to  be  paid  in  bufliels  of  grain* 

According  to  thefe  fuppofitions,  the  rent  mufl 
be  2 33  J  bulhels  fubjecl;  to  the  tithe.  Suppofe  it  to 
be  laid  on  at  -rV>  or  100  bufliels.  Deduct  this  from 
333  ],  remains  to  the  proprietor  233  j.  The  tithe 
comes  next  year  to  ^V  >  this  makes  50  of  deduction, 
remains  to  him  283 1.  So  inftead  of  10  per 
cent,  of  his  rent,  he  pays  in  the  hrfl  cafe  30  per 
cent,  and  when  at  the  loweft,  he  pays  1 5  per  cent, 
which  is  thrice  as  much  as  the  Marechal  propofed 
to  take. 

But  how  are  mafters  and  tenants  to  reckon  with 
one  another  ?  Lands  are  not  let  according  to  a 
determinate  proportion  of  increafe.  Suppofe  an 
eftate  in  lands  of  different  kinds,  how  is  the  tithe 
to  be  dedufted  then  ?  Is  the  mafter  to  take  the  te- 
nant's word  both  for  the  quantity  and  the  value  of 
every  article  he  has  paid  as  tithe,  of  every  field, 
of  every  article  in  his  polTeflion,  even  of  the 
chickens  in  his  yard  ?  If  on  the  other  hand,  tliis 
variable  tithe  be  thrown  upon  the  poffefibr,  which, 
indeed,  is  the  only  poflible  fuppofitlon,  vvhich 
way  are  lands  to  be  let,  when  we  fee  that  the  dif- 
ference ot  the  impofition,  at  different  times,  is  no 
lefs  than  15  per  cent,  or  three  fliilhngs  in  the  pound  ? 
This,  however,  would  be  the  only  method  for 
mafters  and  tenants  to  reckon. 

But 
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But  let  me  fiippofe  a  proprietor  to  let  a  grafs 
field  adjacent  to  the  other  which  bears  grain,  and 
both  to  be  of  an  equal  value  as  to  the  rent,  fup- 
pofing  all  tithes  out  of  the  way.  The  grofs  produce 
of  the  grafs  would  be  to  the  rent,  little  above  the 
proportion  of  4  to  3.  Let  us  then  call  the  grofs 
produce  1000,  as  in  the  other  cafe,  |  of  which 
would  be  750,  for  the  rent.  One  tenth  of  the 
whole  taken  from  that  would  leave  the  rent  at  650, 
or  little  above  i^^per  cent,  dedudion  at  the  higheft 
tithe,  and  6|  per  cent,  at  the  loweft. 

What  inequality,  therefore,  would  not  fdch  an 
impofition  occafion  upon  land-rents,  and  what  in- 
extricable difficulties  in  the  letting  of  grounds  ? 
From  what  has  been  faid,  without  farther  inquiry, 
we  may  declare  that  no  land-tax  can  poffibly  be 
raifed,  with  any  equality,  by  a  royal  tithe  ;  and  the 
Marechal  has  never  confidered  farther,  than  how 
the  King  could  with  certainty  and  eafe  to  himfelf, 
appropriate  a  portion  of  the  lands  in  his  kingdom, 
leaving  the  proprietors  and  their  tenants  to  fettle 
accounts  the  bell  way  they  could. 

On  the  whole,  nothing  can  make  us  approve 
of  the  Marechal's  royal  tithe,  unlefs  it  be  the  pre- 
fent  oppreffion  which  proceeds  from  the  method  of 
levying  the  taille ;  by  which  it  happens  that  in 
France  few  people  wifh  to  acquire  the  full  pro- 
perty of  lands. 

Mod  of  the  great  eftates  confift  of  fee-farm  rents. 
A  man  of  three  thouiand  a  year  land  eftate,  covers 
fometimcs  with  his  nominal  property  {dominium  di- 
rediwi)  a  whole  country  of  fifty  pariflies  ;  but  the 
real  property  f  dominium  utile)  of  this  vafl  extent 

is 
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IS  fubdivided  into  a  number  of  fmall  fees,  of  which  chap. 
he  is  lord  paramount  only ;  the  property  of  thefe 
belongs  to  the  lower  clafles,  who  pay  to  the  lord 
what  are  called  Rentes  Seignoriales;,  or  noble  rents, 
confifting  in  monev  and  grain.  Thefe  rents  can 
nowife  be  aft'eded  by  any  tithe  impofed,  becaufe 
they  bear  no  proportion  to  the  produce :  and  fup- 
pofing  they  did,  as  in  fome  provinces,  where  they 
are  called  agriers,  (which  is  the  -i-  or  f  fheaf  paid 
to  the  lord)  the  tithe,  inftead  of  taking  a  tenth  of 
the  agrier,  takes  a  tenth  of  the  whole  crop  ;  confe- 
quently,  one  tenth  only  of  this  fixth  or  eighth  fheaf 
falls  upon  the  lord ;  the  tithe  of  all  the  reft  falls 
upon  the  poor  proprietor  or  lelTee,  who  the 
more  he  is  induftrious  is  oppreffed  the  more  by  this 
impofition  ;  becaufe  it  carries  off  the  tenth  of  his 
induftry  and  labour,  as  well  as  of  the  produce  of 
the  farm  which  he  rents*. 

This  is  the  tax  which  the  Marechal  de  Vauban 
recommended  to  be  raifed  univerfally  over  ail  the 
land-property  of  France,  when  the  tithe  was  at  the 
higheft.  To  this  the  late  reformer  adheres  ;  but 
propofes  the  twentieth  inftead  of  the  tenth ;  and 
after  a  nice  calculation  of  the  grofs  produce  of 
France,  he  eftimates  one  twentieth  part  of  it  to  be 
worth  about  95  millions  of  \i\Yes  per  annum.    Hence 

*  Such  great  eftates  as  are  here  defcribed  are  commonly  held  in 
capite  of  the  king ;  and  contains,  within  their  bounds,  feveral 
noble  lands,  erefted  by  the  Lord  Paramount  into  arrier-fees, 
which  hold  of  him,  as  he  holds  of  the  King.  The  property 
again  of  the  foil  of  thefe  fmaller  fees,  is  diftributed  in  the  fame 
manner  with  refped  to  the  arrier-vaffals,  as  the  property  of  the 
great  fee  ;  namely,  among  thofe  of  the  lower  clafTes,  who  pay  to 
him  what  is  called  rentes /ecoriJa,  and  other  dues. 

Vol.  IV.  U  I  con- 
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I  conclude,  that  the  twentieth  part  of  the  income, 
or  one  fliilling  in  the  pound  of  all  the  revenue  of 
folid  property  in  France,  fairly  eollecked,  would  not 
much  exceed  one  third  of  this  fum,  or  about  30 
millions,  or  i  333  333^'  fterling.  This  firfl  part, 
therefore,  of  the  Marechal's  tithe,  impofed  at  -j^'-s, 
would  lay  a  tax  equal  to  three  fhillings  in  the  pound 
on  the  poor  leflees  and  vaflals  of  the  nobles,  while, 
contrary  to  his  exprefs  intention,  the  whole  fee-farm, 
and  noble  rents  of  France,  would  efcape  taxation. 
From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  no  tax  upon  land- 
rents  can  poflibly  be  raifed  by  way  of  tithe :  as  alfo 
that  when  it  is  taken  in  kind  it  is  the  moft  oppref- 
five,  the  moft  unequal,  and  the  mofl  difcouraging 
to  induftry,  that  ever  was  contrived. 

The  Marechal's  principal  motive  for  propofmg 
this  mode  of  taxation,  was  to  avoid  the  difficulty 
of  obliging  the  nobles  to  pay  the  taille.  He  found 
alfo,  that  there  would  be  great  eafe  in  collecting 
this  revenue  for  the  King,  without  demanding  mo- 
ney of  the  lower  clafl'es.  The  confequence,  how- 
ever, would  have  been,  either  to  ruin  all  leffees,  if 
they  continued  to  pay  the  fame  rent  for  the  lands 
as  formerly  j  or  to  introduce  the  greatefl  inequality 
imaginable  among  proprietors,  if  the  tithe  had  been 
totally  call  upon  their  rents :  but  as  to  the  method 
of  fettling  accounts  between  mafter  and  tenant,  in 
confequence  of  this  tithe,  both  the  Marechal  and 
the  reformer  are  totally  filent". 

The  Marechal's  Dixmc  royale,  with  all  its  defects, 
is  a  book  of  great  value,  from  two  confiderations. 

The  firft,  that  he  had  all  polTible  accefs  to  come 
at  the  true  ftate  of  the  nation.    The  fecond,  that  he 

wrote 
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wrote  with  great  impartiality,  and  with  a  finc^re 
defire  to  ferve  the  landed  intereft,  without  intend- 
ing to  hurt  that  of  the  King  his  mafter.  From  this 
book,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  his 
notions  of  taxation  j  and  from  the  confequences  he 
himielf  points  out,  we  difcover  the  miferable  flate 
of  the  common  people  in  France,  whofe  fituatiou 
at  this  day  is  not  much  changed  for  the  better. 

The  Marechal's  fcheme  was  to  reduce  the  whole 
revenue  of  France  under  four  heads. 

The  firft,  a  general  tithe  of  all  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  without  diftin6tion,  which  we  have  already 
expldined. 

The  fecond,  a  tithe  upon  every  income  what- 
foever,  even  upon  the  profits  of  labour,  fervants 
wages,  employments,  polfelTions,  and  trades  of  all 
denominations. 

The  third,-  was  a  modification  of  ihe  gabel/e,  or 
the  duty  upon  fait. 

The  fourth,  which  he  calls  the  fixed  revenue, 
was  to  be  compofed  of  the  domain,  and  feveral  other 
branches  of  taxes  which  he  allowed  to  fubfift,  judg- 
ing them,  I  fuppofe,  not  hurtful  to  the  flate. 

I  fhall  now  (hew  wherein  the  Marechal's  plan  of 
taxation  is  contrary  to  principles,  and  leave  the 
reader  to  make  his  conclufions. 

Firft,  he  has  declared  in  many  places,  that  his 
intention  was  to  impofe  a  tax  upon  the  income  only 
of  land,  which  he  underftands  to  be  that  part  which 
remains  after  the  deduction  of  all  expences  of  culti- 
vation &c.  in  other  words,  what  every  one  under- 
ftands by  land-rent,  and  which,  no  doubt,  is  the 
only  proper  object  of  taxation  :  but  in  order  to  im- 

U  2  pofe 
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BOOK  pofe  upon  this  part  his  roj-al  dixme  when  at  the 
S-— .— »^  real  tenth,  he  takes  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole 
produce,  inftead  of  the  tenth  part  of  what  goes  for 
the  rent ;  and,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  difco- 
ver,  he  never  perceives  the  great  difference  that 
there  is  between  thefe  two  quantities. 

The  fecond  article  was  the  tithe  of  every  income, 
not  arifing  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Where  an  income  arifes  from  a  branch  of  pro- 
perty which  can  render  it  determinate,  I  fhall  offer 
no  objedion  to  a  tithe,  or  two  (hillings  in  the  pound 
upon  it.  But  when  he  comes  to  tax  lawyers,  at- 
torneys, phyficians,  kc.  according  to  the  value  of 
their  emoluments,  I  own  I  cannot  find  a  poffibihty 
of  preventing  abufe  in  the  colledion,  or  inequality 
in  the  impofition  of  the  tax. 

The  Marechal's  principal  point  in  view  was  agree- 
able to  the  (landing  maxim  in  France,  to  make 
every  one  contribute  according  to  his  income.  Very 
right,  as  far  as  it  is  poflible,  without  implying  much 
greater  inconveniences  than  what  can  be  compen- 
fated  by  this  imaginary  equality.  I  call  it  imaginary, 
becaufe  in  the  execution  it  will  be  found,  that  no 
body  will  really  pay  what  [they  ought,  except  thofe 
vvhofe  income  cannot  be  concealed.  Whenever 
any  part  can  be  hid,  there  muft,  in  my  opinion, 
refult  a  great  inequality,  and  great  oppreffion,  in 
endeavouring  to  afcertain  it. 

A  fhort  obfervation  will  fufHce  to  give  a  view  of 
his  notions  with  regard  to  merchants  and  trade  in 
general.  His  intention  was  to  be  very , indulgent 
to  this  clafs  of  inhabitants ;  and,  he  feels  all  the 
advantages  of  trade.     He  propofes,   however,   to 

profcribe 
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profcribe  all  notes  of  hand  payable  to  bearer,  as  it 
is  a  method  of  concealing  wealth  and  exading  in- 
tereft;  for  money ;  wliich  he  fuppofes  to  be  contrary 
to  fcripture.  Trade  would  be  ill  carried  on  with 
the  Marechal's  reftridlions. 

When  he  comes  to  the  lower  clafles,  which  he 
fuppofes  to  comprehend  one  half  of  the  people,  to 
wit,  all  tradcfmen,  manufacturers,  and  day-labourers, 
their  wives  and  children  ;  he  takes  the  example  of 
a  weaver,  as  a  middle  term,  to  judge  of  the  gains 
of  the  tradefmen  and  manufacturers.  He  fuppofes 
this  weaver  to  have  a  wife  and  family,  to  work  180 
days  only  (becaufe  of  the  many  holidays,  as  well  as 
accidental  avocations)  at  10 jd.  fterling  a  day.  This 
makes  his  year's  labour  worth  7/.  i  ys.  ^d.  fterling. 
Of  this  betakes  10/.  lold.  for  the  greateft  tithe. 
Befides  this,  he  exacts  of  him  for  his  falt-tax,  for 
four  perfons  in  his  family,  1 2 j.  (^d.  So  that  this 
man,  whofe  M'hole  labour  is  worth  7/.  lys.  ^d.  fter- 
ling, is  to  pay  i/.  3^.  7IJ.  of  cumulative  taxes  out 
of  it,  which  is  above  ^  of  the  whole  fund  of  his 
poor  fubfiftence :  after  which  he  adds,  "  This,  in 
*'  my  opinion,  is  a  tax  high  enough  for  a  weaver, 
*'  who  has  his  two  hands  only  to  gain  his  bread 
*^'  with,  and  who  has  houfe-rent,  meat,  and  clothes 
"  to  pro\Tide  for  a  family,  who  frequently  can  gain 
*'  very  little  for  themfelves."  To  this  I  muft  agree, 

I  fhall  give  one  fpecimen  more  of  what  the  Mare- 
chal  confidered  as  an  eafe  procured  to  day-labourers, 
in  their  then  fituation  ;  which  relief,  however,  they 
have  not  hitherto  obtained. 

Thefe  he  alfo  fuppofes  to  work  180  days  in  the 

year,  at  not  quite   ^^d.  fterling.     He  values  his 

U  3  year's 
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year's  labour  at  61.  i  os.  6d.  fterllng,  and  here  is  the 
employment  of  this  fum  according  to  the  plan. 
He  is  to  pay  for  tithe  of  his  in- 

dujrie         -  -  -         -      ^.  o     8     8| 

For  his  falt-tax         -         -  -  0129 

For  five  Englifh  quarters  of  rye    -  471 

For  clothes  to  the  family,  utenfils, 

and  repairs         -  -         -  i      i    1 1 1 
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I  have  been  the  more  particular  upon  this  part 
of  the  plan,  becaufe  it  gives  us  a  notion  of  what 
the  Marechal  thought  a  moderate  eafy  tax  laid  upon 
8  000  000  of  inhabitants,  to  wit,  2  000  000  men 
and  6  000  000  women  and  children,  according  to 
his  calculation. 

1  come  next  to  the  tax  he  propofed  to  lay  upon 
fait,  of  which  mention  has  been  made. 

This  tax  is  of  the  nature  of  an  excife,  and  is 
called  tiTe  gabelle,  which  we  have  explained  already 
in  a  note ;  and  the  objections  to  it,  as  the  Mare- 
chal has  propofed  it,  are  no  lefs  than  three  very 
material  ones. 

Firfl,  the  proportion  of  the  duty  is  far  too  great, 
confidering  the  value  of  the  commodity.  The  fe- 
cond  is,  that  being  impofed  upon  an  article  of  fub- 
fiftence,  it  operates  immediately  on  the  price  of  the 
fait,  and  confequentially  only  on  the  price  of  labour. 
This  is  no  great  objection,  were  the  proportion 
moderate ;  becaufe  infenfibly  the  price  of  labour 
would  rife,  were  the  tax  generally  and  exactly  levied 
in  proportion  to  the  confumption ;  but  this  was  not 

the 
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the  cafe ;  and  this  clrc-umflance  opens  the  laft  ob-     chap. 
jeiftion,  and  the  greatefl:  of  all,  to  wit,  that  the  tax,    v^— .^-i*-^ 
proportional  in  its  nature,  is  rendered  cumulative, 
by  being  raifed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  order  to 
oblige  every  one  to  confume  the  fait  required. 

Now  by  this  mode  of  levying  the  tax  it  lofes 
eveiy  advantage  of  a  proportional  tax,  and  becomes 
an  addition  to  the  tithe  laid  upon  the  induftry  of 
the  confumer.  Were  every  man  in  England  to  be 
rated  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  proportion  to  the 
excife  of  as  much  beer  as  he  may  reafonably  be 
fuppofed  to  confume,  vi'ould  this  be  an  excife  ? 
certainly  not.  It  would  be  a  poll-tax  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes,  which  no  man  could  draw  back. 

I  have  little  or  nothing  to  objed  to  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Marechal's  plan.  He  propofed  no  ef- 
fential  change,  either  as  to  the  impofition,  or  me- 
thod of  levying  the  taxes  which  compofed  it.  The 
principal  heads  of  them  are, 

Firfl,  the  royal  domain,  or  the  king's  landed 
eflate,  together  with  all  cafualties  attached  to  roy- 
alty, or  feudal  fuperiority  ;  ftamp-duties,  and  the 
controlc  of  public  ads  by  notaries. 

Secondly,  The  cufloms  upon  importation  and 
exportation. 

Thirdly,  Certain  taxes  of  the  purely  proportional 
kind  J  among  which  was  one  upon  tobacco,  and 
one  upon  liquors  drunk  in  public  houfes  in  the 
country.  Here  entire  liberty  is  left  to  the  confu- 
mers  j  and  the  taxes  are  principally  calculated  to 
affecl,  or  as  he  calls  it,  to  punifh  luxury,  intem- 
perance, and  vanity.  With  this  view  he  wittily 
propofes  an  impofition  upon  large  and  ridiculous 

U  4  wigs, 
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wigs,  at  that  time  much  in  fafliicii,  and  upon  fe* 
veral  other  articles  of  extravagance. 

This  is  a  fliort  fketch  of  the  MarechaPs  fyflem 
of  royal  tithe^  confidered  as  to  the  principles  only, 
upon  which  the  feveral  taxes  were  intended  to  be 
impofed.  The  treatife  contains  feveral  admirable 
things  ;  efpecially  with  regard  to  recapitulations  of 
inhabitants,  lands,  houfes,  animals,  &c.  highly  de- 
ferving  the  attention  of  the  ftatefman,  who  intends 
to  execute  any  plan  for  national  improvement. 

I  fhall  now  fet  before  the  reader  the  Marechal's 
calculation,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  four  articles, 
when  at  the  lowed,  and  at  the  highefl  taxauon. 

When  the  tithe  is  underdood  to  mean  the  20th 
part  of  the  fruits,  &c. 

Livres* 

I.  The  tithe  of  the  lands         -         -     60  000  000 

II.  The  tithe  of  all  revenue  and  in- 
duftry  -  -  -      15  422  500 

III.  The  falt-tax  at  eighteen  livres 
the  minot  *  -  -  -      23  400  000 

IV.  The  fixed  revenue         -  -18  000  000 


Total  of  the  four  articles,  when  atl 

the  loweft  taxation        -  .|  116  822  500 

When 

*  The  minot  is  a  meafure  of  capacity  equal  to  three  Paris  bufh- 
els,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  feptier ;  which  feptier  is  about  one 
half  of  an  Enghfh  quarter.  This  makes  the  minot  to  be  about 
an  Englifh  bufliel.  The  Marcchal  propofed  that  this  quantity, 
when  at  the  loweft  price,  fhould  be  fold  for  i8  livres,  or  i/.  6s, 
i{(i.  fter|ing  ;  and  when  at  the  higheft,  at  30  livres,  2/.  3s.  G\d, 

from 
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Livres*       chap. 
When   the   tithe   Is    underftood   to  •^ — x— iW 

mean  the  tenth  part  of  the  fruits, 
the  two  firfl  articles  are  juft  double 
of  what  they  are  ftated  at  above, 
viz.  -  -  -    150  845  000 

The    falt-tax    at    thirty    livres    the 

minot  -  -  "39  '^^^  ^'^^ 

The  fixed  revenue  never  changes,  and 

{lands  always  at         -         -         -18  000  coo 


Total  of  the  four  articles,  when  at 

the  higheft  taxation  -  -    207  845  000 


In  Impofing  this  tax  upon  the  fruits,  he  allowed 
no  exemptions,  not  even  in  favour  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood :  for  this  he  gave  an  excellent  reafon. 
Tithes,  faid  he,  were  the  ancient  patrimony  of 
kings.  The  Roman  emperors  and  kings  of  France 
enjoyed  them.  From  thefe  duties  no  noble  was 
exempted.  This  appears  from  the  ecclefiaftlcal 
tithe,  which  he  alleged  to  be  nothing  but  the 
royal  patrimony,  alienated  In  favour  of  the  church  ; 
ponfequently,  there  Is  nothing  derogatory  to  nobl- 


from  which  we  may  judge  of  the  exorbitancy  of  the  gabelle, 
even  after  all  the  diminution  he  thought  proper  to  make  upon  it. 
The  French  money  mentioned  in  the  Marcchal's  Dixieme  royale» 
is  here  converted  into  $2icl.  fterling  for  the  French  crown  of 
three  livres  :  becaufe  the  filver  coin  in  France,  at  the  time  he 
vrote,  was  30  livres  10  fols  the  marc  (Dutot,  chap.  I.  art.  6)  ; 
and  at  prefent  it  is  at  49  livres  16  fols. 
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lity  in  paying  the  tithe,  although  nothing  be  more 
fo  than  paying  the  taille.  So  great  is  the  difference 
between  terms,  when  the  ideas  of  a  nation  are  con- 
nected with  them ! 


CHAP.     XIL 

M'lfcellaneous  ^efiions  relating  to  Taxes, 

'T^HE  fubjecls  of  credit,  debts,  and  taxes,  have 
been  fo  extenfively  treated  of  in  the  two  laft 
books,  that  I  hope  no  queflion  I  now  can  propofe 
will  ferve  for  any  purpofe,  but  to  fuggefl  the  folu- 
tion  of  it,  as  far  as  it  comes  under  the  principles 
we  have  been  deducing. 

Quest,  i.  What  is  the  mofl  proper  method  for 
impofmg  a  land-tax  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  according  to  equity  and  juftice, 
all  impofitions  whatfoever  ought  to  fall  equally  and 
proportionally  on  every  one,  according  to  his  fu- 
pcrfiuity  ;  but  in  land-taxes  this  equality  is  not  fo 
elfential  as  in  moll  others.  The  great  hurt  arifing 
from  inequality  in  taxation  proceeds  from  the  in- 
equality occafioned  thereby  between  the  individuals 
of  the  fame  clafs  of  the  induflrious.  When  the 
fame  tax  affecls  people  of  the  fame  clafs  differently, 
thofe  who  bear  the  heavieft  load  gain  lefs,  though 
their  induflry  be  equal.  But  in  land-taxes  the  cafe 
is  different :  the  taxes  there  diminifhes  only  an  in- 
come already  made,  and  in  fact  diminifhes  the  value 
of  the  property  ;  fo  that  were  land  taxes  made  per- 
petual deductions,  the  whole  lofs  of  the  tax  would 

fall 
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fall  at  once  upon  the  a«5tual  polfeflbrs  at  the  tnne     c  h  \  r. 
it  is  iinpofed.     Every  fubfequent  purchafer,  by  de-    v_--^-— ^ 
dueling  the  land-tax  out  of  the  rent,  would  calcu- 
late the  value  of  the  remainder  only  ;  and  the  con- 
fequence  of  the  tax  would  be,  virtually,  to  transfer 
a  part  of  the  land-property  to  the  itate. 

The  confequence  of  fuch  a  change  upon  proper- 
ty produces  a  variety  of  new  combinations.  The 
Hate  may  then  fell  this  portion  of  its  property  ;  it 
may  with  the  price  received  pay  off  part  of  its 
debts  ;  it  may  acquire  certain  dilfrids  of  the  coun- 
try, where,  being  both  fovereign  and  proprietor, 
it  may  abolifh  taxes,  which  would  then  in  a  great 
meafure  affed  itfelf  only,  and  eftablifli  manufactures 
for  foreign  exportation. 

Although  an  abfolute  equality  in  this  tax,  be 
not  fo  very  requifite,  flill  the  inequality  ought  to 
be  afcertained,  and  every  income  intended  to  be 
affected  by  the  tax  fhould  be  fpecified  in  one  way 
or  other.  For  this  purpofe,  the  belt  method  feems 
to  be,  to  make  the  regulation  of  any  one  year  a 
rule  for  the  fubfequent  years,  until  it  be  judged 
proper  to  make  a  new  general  valuation  of  every 
part.  This  is  a  confequence  of  what  Tias  been  faid  : 
a  fluctuating  annual  valuation,  which  is  the  cafe  in 
France,  is  a  great  difcouragement  to  the  improve- 
ment of  lands,  and  produces  numberlefs  inconveni- 
ences, which  upon  the  whole,  are  too  great  to  be 
compenfated  by  the  equality  implied  by  fuch  a  re- 
gulation. 

I  agree  that  the  fame  land  may  be  worth  more 
one  year  than  another :  but  it  is  impoflible  by  a 
fluduating  valuation  to  afcertain  this  difference  over 

a  whole 
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a  whole  country  fo  as  to  do  juftice  to  every  one  ; 
and  although,  by  fixing  it  at  one  rate  upon  every 
poiTeffion,  inequalities  mud  take  place,  yet  fixing 
it  from  rifing  in  proportion  to  improvement,  will 
prove  an  encouragement  to  induftry,  which  will 
greatly  overbalance  fiach  an  inequality.  Ever)-  one 
then  will  be  in  the  way  of  acquiring  an  addition  to 
his  income,  free  of  land-tax  ;  and  if  this  be  thought 
too  great  an  encouragement  to  improvement,  let 
the  regulation  be  fixed  for  a  determinate  time  only  ; 
fuppofe  for  a  century.  This  is  no  more  than  giv- 
ing every  one  a  leafe  as  it  were  of  his  land-tax  for 
a  hundred  years  :  and  experience  fhews,  that  with- 
out granting  long  leafes  it  is  impoflible  that  lands 
ihould  ever  be  improved. 

Were  innovations  praclicable,  according  as  right 
reafon  and  plain  principles  direft,  it  is  very  certain 
that  a  land-tax  might  be  impofed  in  a  better  way 
than  I  have  here  fuggeiiied.  But  to  what  purpofe 
would  it  be  to  lay  down  fchemes  beyond  the  power 
of  execution,  when  the  principles  already  deduced 
fo  plainly  point  them  out  ? 

Quest.  2.  Which  is  the  befl:  method  of  levy- 
ing taxes  ;  by  farm,  or  by  the  management  of  com- 
miffioners  appointed  by  the  flate  ? 

The  bell  way  to  anfwer  this  queflion,  is  to  fliew 
the  inconveniences  and  advantages  of  both.  The 
arguments  againft  farming  are, 

Firfl,  The  great  fortunes  made  by  the  farmers 
occafion  jealoufy,  and  expofe  to  the  eyes  of  the 
people  a  fet  of  men  who  are  become  rich  at  their 
expence  -,  hence  envy  arifes,  and  hatred  againft 
government. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  In  years  of  fcarcity,  war,  or  public 
calamity,  dedu6lions  of  the  rent,  or  annual  fums 
paid  by  the  farmers,  are  demanded,  and  can  hardly 
be  refufed,  and  the  farmers  always  overvalue  their 
lofs ;  here  therefore  is  an  unequal  bargain:  the 
farmer  muji  gain,  the  ftate  may  lofe. 

Thirdly,  The  people  pay  lefs  willingly  to  the 
farmers  than  to  the  King ;  magiflrates  in  general 
ft'.pport  the  raifmg  of  duties  with  more  unwil- 
lingnefs,  and  feverities  upon  delinquents  are  lefs 
eafily  bom. 

Thefe  inconveniences  are  avoided  in  the  manage- 
ment. There  men  rf  ihe  beft  abilities  may  be  en- 
trufted  with  that  employment;  experience  fhews 
that  many  branches  of  taxation  have  been  carried 
to  great  perfe6b'on  under  management,  and  men 
of  probity  and  capacity  will  acl  with  as  great  zeal 
for  the  public  as  for  themfelves. 

The  principal  arguments  for  farming  are;  the 
advantage  of  having  a  fixed  and  certain  revenue  to 
depend  on  at  regular  terms ;  that  the  farmers  a(9; 
with  more  zeal  for  themfelves,  and  with  greater 
impartiality  in  employing  under-ofEcers,  as  well  as 
with  more  frugality,  and  therefore  can  afford  to 
give  a  higher  rent,  with  confiderable  profit  to  them- 
felves, than  can  be  made  effedlual  under  the  beft 
management :  befides,  every  one  judges  himfelf 
capable  to  adminifter  the  King's  affairs ;  becaufe 
he  finds  profit  in  it ;  but  people  think  twice  before 
they  undertake  to  be  farmers  of  a  revenue  they  do 
not  well  underftand. 

In  the  adminiftration  of  taxes,  it  is  not  fufHcient 
to  inquire  into  the  general  confequences  of  the  two 

modes 
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B  o^  9  K  modes  of  adminiflration,  namely,  the  management 
or  the  farming ,  but  it  ought  alfo  to  be  the  objed 
of  a  ftatefman's  attention  and  care,  to  profit  of  every 
advantage  feverally  attending  each  of  them.  Thofe 
of  the  cumulative  kind  efpecially,  afteding  the 
lower  claffes,  would  be  very  improper  objeQs  of  a 
farm ;  becaufe  it  would  be  in  a  manner  delivering 
over  the  greater  part  of  a  people  to  the  rapacity  of 
tax-gatherers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  farming  of  proportional 
taxes  is  not  liable  to  fo  many  inconveniences.  The 
farmers  there  are  principally  employed  in  watching 
over  thofe  who  advance  the  taxes,  and  who  are 
-  themfelves,  as  has  been  faid,  in  reality  the  tax-ga- 
therers over  the  people. 

"When  therefore  circumftances  permit,  without 
inconvenience,  that  the  fabrication  of  excifable 
goods  be  incorporated  with  the  farm  of  the  duties 
laid  upon  them  j  this  of  all  others  is  the  bed  method 
of  levying  taxes.  Examples  of  this  are  familiar  al- 
mofl  every  where.  The  farmers  of  the  fait  and  of  the 
tobacco  in  France  are  in  this  fituation.  In  retail- 
ing thefe  commodities,  they  collefl  the  price  they 
pay  for  the  farm  of  the  duties  impofed  on  them, 
it  is  not  the  fame  of  the  aids  in  France.  There 
the  farmer  fuperintends  the  immediate  tax-gatherer, 
to  wit,  the  retailer  of  fpirituous  liquors,  or  of  other 
things  fubjecl  to  the  tax.  Circumfcribing  the  num- 
ber of  places  where  excifeable  commodities  are 
fabricated,  and  fliutting  them  up  within  inclofurcs, 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  levying  of  all  excifes, 
whether  by  farm  or  by  management. 

in  order  therefore  to  decide  whether  the  pre- 
ference ought  to  be  given  to  the  management  or  to 

the 
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the  farm,  circumftances  are  to  be  weio;hed.    When     ch  ai' 

'  o  VI  r 

a  tax  is  new,  or  has  been  ill  managed,  or  has  fallen, 
without  any  vifible  caufe,  below  what  it  formerly 
produced,  or  ought  to  have  done  ;  or  when  the 
amount  is  unknown,  by  being  of  an  extenfive 
coUedion  :  in  fuch  cafes,  (liort  farms,  and  even 
feveral  fubdivifions  of  them  in  a  country,  may  be 
of  ufe.  But  when  a  tax  is  well  underflood,  and  a 
good  plan  of  levying  it  laid  down,  it  may  be  well 
raifed,  and  perhaps  better  improved,  under  a  ma- 
nagement ;  as  alfo,  when  it  is  of  a  nature  to  be 
eafily  underflood,  and  when  the  very  exercife  of 
levying  it  points  out  all  the  frauds  which  poflibly 
can  be  committed. 

Davenant,  who  well  underflood  this  queflion,  in 
his  4th  Difcourfe  upon  revenues,  recommends  farms 
which  are  not  abfclute,  but  limited,  as  the  beft.  By 
limited,  he  underftands,  that  the  farm  fhould  firft 
be  given  for  a  fixed  fum ;  that  the  farmers  fhould 
carry  on  an  open  adminiflration,  liable  to  the  go- 
vernment's infpeclion  in  every  particular ;  that  in 
cafe  the  profits  of  the  farm  fhould  exceed  the  rent 
flipulated,  a  certain  fum  fliould  be  afcertained  for 
the  charge  of  management,  and  the  furplus  fhould 
belong  to  the  King,  allowing  a  certain  poundage  to 
the  farmers  to  animate  their  diligjence  *. 

He  veryjuflly  obferves,that  a  tax,  when  farmed, 
in  order  to  be  improved,  will  naturally  draw,  at 
firfl,  a  lefs  rent  than  the  fum  liquidated  as  a  free 
profit  by  the  former  management ;  becaufe  the  far- 

*  This  plan  of  Davenant's  was  carried  into  execution  in  France 
by  Monfieur  Silhouett,  in  1759. 

6  mers 
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BOOK  mers  will  be  willing  to  fecure  to  themfelves  a  good 
profit ;  and  next,  becaufe  they  will  be  obliged  to 
make  a  confiderable  advance,  as  a  fecurity  for  ful- 
filling their  engagement,  which  mufl  alfo  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  deduction  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
tax. 

All  the  advantage  therefore  In  farming  mufl  be 
looked  for  after  the  expiration  of  the  leafe ;  for 
which  reafon,  the  fhorter  the  term  be,  fo  much  the 
better  :  three  years,  it  feems,  was  the  common  term 
in  England,  in  Davenant's  time. 

All  new  impofed  taxes  ought  to  be  raifed  with 
the  greatefl  lenity,  not  to  revolt  the  minds  of  the 
people  :  the  firft  year's  deficiency  is  well  bellowed, 
if  government  can  but  difcover  the  different  ways 
which  may  be  fallen  upon  to  defraud  the  tax,  and 
can  form  a  good  judgment  how  far  the  amount  of 
it  may  go  in  time  to  come,  when  the  management 
may  be  brought  to  perfedion.  As  long  therefore 
as  a  management  continues  to  improve  a  tax  newly 
laid  on,  1  fhould  not  think  of  farming  it :  but  when, 
either  from  the  extent  of  the  impofition,  or  the  na- 
ture of  it,  frauds  begin  to  multiply,  and  manage- 
ment begins  to  become  more  and  more  difficult, 
then  is  the  time  immediately  to  put  it  into  farm, 
either  for  different  diflrifts  of  a  country,  or  in  fub- 
farms.  If  this  be  delayed,  frauds  will  daily  in- 
creafe ;  and  the  difficulty  of  preventing  them  will 
carry  government  to  the  expedient  of  impofmg  pe- 
nalties, fevere  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  the 
crime.  Coinmiffioners  will  conflantly  put  thcfe  in 
execution  with  relutlance ;  the  management  will 
become  flack ;  or  if  penalties  be  rigoroufly  exa6lcd, 

they 
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they  will  become  a  handle  for  oppreflion  ;  and  even  chap. 
though  juflice  be  done,  and  none  but  delinquents 
be  punifhed,  yet  ftill  the  people  will  be  ill  affected 
by  the  punifliment  of  an  a£lion  which  in  itfelf  they 
.are  too  apt  not  to  confider  as  a  crime :  whereas  by 
farming,  frauds  will  be  prevented  by  vigilance  more 
than  by  fear  of  punifhment ;  and  this  is  by  far  the 
better  expedient.  Thus  inflead  of  feuds  daily  in- 
creafing,  they  will  daily  diminifh,  and  the  tax  will 
yearly  improve. 

Here  Davenant  well  obferves,  that  7iothing  but 
divine  ivifdom  can  atjirjl  create  perfed  order  ;  but 
in  all  human  ajf'airs  it  mujl  be  the  work  of  time,  and 
the  refidt  of  much  labour  and  application. 

One  good  reafon  for  managing  a  tax  before  it  be 
farmed,  is  in  order  to  learn  the  nature  of  it,  and  of 
the  frauds  it  is  liable  to.  When  thefe  are  not  rightly 
known,  the  farmer  can  more  eafily  furprize  the  go- 
vernment, and  obtain  from  it  new  regulations,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  preventing  frauds ;  which  regula- 
tions he  may  abufe,  and  turn  to  other  purpofes 
than  thofe  intended. 

Davenant  has  a  very  good  remark,  p.  154.  That 
a  new  tax,  impofed  upon  confumption,  and  ill  le- 
vied, equally  raifes  the  price  upon  the  conrumers,- 
and  the  whole  profit  centers  in  the  hands  of  thofe 
who  retail.  That  when  an  old  excife  becomes  ill 
Jevied,  the  profit  is  divided  between  the  inferior 
officers  (who  colleft  it)  and  the  retailers.  The  rea- 
fon is,  that  a  branch  which  is  well  undcrftood,  is 
not  fo  liable  to  frauds  as  to  colli  fion.  This  fhews 
that  excifes  fhould  never  be  impofed  without  exert- 
ing every  endeavour  to  have  them  rightly  coilefted. 
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The  ftate  fhould  alfo  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
augmentations  made  in  the  price  of  excifeable  com- 
modities, in  order  to  keep  the  augmentation  juflly 
proportioned  to  the  duty.  If  this  be  negleded, 
the  overcharge  hurts  confumption,  diminilhes  the 
produce  of  the  tax,  and  enriches  the  retailers  only. 
Here  competition  is  neceflary  to  be  introduced :  the 
public  may  even  ereO:  a  manufafture  which  may 
regulate  prices,  and  as  foon  as  they  are  properly  afcer- 
tained,  the  felling  price  may  be  fixed  by  an  affize. 
An  ill  levied  excife  is  attended  with  this  additional 
inconvenience,  that  it  ellablillie«  an  inequality  among 
the  induftrious  of  the  fame  clafs  who  manufadlure 
the  goods  excifed  ;  confequently,  an  unequal  com- 
petition. This  happens  when  particular  officers 
are  diligent  and  exa€l  in  doing  their  duty,  while 
others  are  remifs.  The  profits  of  retailers  are  high 
in  proportion  to  the  negligence  of  the  officers  of  the 
revenue ;  and  their  extraordinary  profits  enable 
them  to  underfell  and  to  ruin  thofe  who  are  exactly 
looked  after :  the  confequence  of  this  is,  to  diminifti 
the  number  of  retailers  ;  to  introduce  hurtful  mono- 
polies ;  and  in  general,  to  hurt  the  whole  branch 
of  the  manufafture.  All  remiffnefs,  therefore,  in 
collefting  an  excife,  draws  along  with  it  a  prejudice 
to  the  Prince  and  to  his  people :  and  the  relative 
profit,  which  balances  this  lofs,  falls  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  fraudulent  manufadurer,  and  the  corrupt 
and  negligent  collector.  This  is  not  all :  the  de- 
ficiency mufl:  be  made  up  in  another  way  ;  for  taxes 
jnuft  produce  the  fums  wanted.  Thus  the  remiffiiefs 
in  coUedion  occafions  a  new  additional  burden  to 
be  laid  on  the  people. 
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Quest.  3.  What  is  meant  by  income,  relatively    chap. 
to  individuals,  or  to  a  flate,  and  what  is  the  nature   v,— s^-w 
of  the  expcnce  which  mull  diminifh  it,  when  it  is 
confidered  as  the  obje6l  of  taxation  ? 

The  great  intricacy  of  this  queflion  proceeds 
from  hence,  that  what  is  really  an  expence  to  one 
is  the  income  of  another  :  fo  that  without  applying 
our  reafoning  to  every  particular  fad,  no  general 
explanation  can.  be  rendered  intelligible.  My  reafon 
for  propofing  it  in  this  place,  is,  that  in  commenting 
upon  fome  pafTages  of  Davenant,  in  his  difcourfes 
upon  the  revenues  of  England,  I  may  have  an  op- 
portunity of  illuftrating  fome  things  which  have  been 
already  examined. 

Davenant  was  an  admirable  writer;  he  had  a 
remarkable  genius  for  political  theory,  and  his  fen- 
timents  upon  many  things  are  very  generally  adopted. 
My  intention  here  is  not  to  refute  his  opinions,  but 
to  avail  myfelf  of  his  combinations,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain my  own  ideas. 

In  his  firfl  difcourfe  upon  revenues,  we  find  the 
following  paffage. 

"  The  number  of  the  people  leads  iis  to  know 
*'  what  the  yearly  income  may  be  from  land,  and 
"  what  from  mines,  houfes,  and  homedeads,  rivers, 
"  lakes,  meers,  ponds,  and  what  from  trade,  la- 
"  bour,  induflry,  arts  and  fciences  :  for  where  a  na- 
"  tion  contains  fo  many  acres  of  arable  land,  fo 
"  many  of  pafture  and  meadow,  fuch  a  quantity  of 
*'  wood  and  coppices,  forefts,  parks  and  commons, 
*'  heaths,  moors,  mountains,  roads,  ways,  and 
"  barren  and  wafte  land  ;  and  where  the  different 
"  value  of  this  is  computed,  by  proper  mediums, 
X  2  "it 
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"  it  is  rational  to  conclude,  that  fuch  a  part  of  the 
*'  people's  expence  is  maintained  from  land,  &c. 
"  and  fuch  a  part  from  mines,  houfes,  8zc.  and  that 
"  fuch  a  part  is  maintained  from  trade,  labour,  &c. 
*'  and  the  poor  exceeding  fo  much  the  rich  in 
"  numbers,  the  common  people  are  the  proper  me- 
"  dium  by  which  we  may  judge  of  this  expence. 

"  There  is  a  certain  fum  requifite  to  eveiy  one 
''  for  food,  raiment,  and  other  neceffaries  ;  as  for 
*'  example,  between  7  and  8/.  per  annum  ;  but  fome 
"  expending  lefs,  and  fome  more,  it  may  not  be 
"  improper  to  compute,  that  the  mafs  of  mankind, 
"  in  England,  expend,  one  v/ith  anotlier,  near  8/. 
*'  per  annum  :  from  whence  it  may  be  concluded, 
*'  that  an  amiiial  income  offo  many  7mUio7is  is  needful 
"  for  the  nourilhment  of  fuch  and  fuch  a  number 
"  of  people." 

The  reafoning  here  takes  a  wrong  turn.  It  is  of 
no  confequence  to  compute  the  value  of  things  con- 
fumed  without  alienation.  It  is  of  no  ufe  to  know 
that  the  value  of  the^phyfical-necefifary  of  an  Eng- 
lilhman  is  8/.  a  year ;  becaufe  if  this  fum  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  an  exaft  quantity  of  income,  not  one  far- 
thing of  tax  can  come  out  of  it.  So  that  impo- 
fmg,  for  example,  5  per  cent,  upon  this  article  would 
be  raifing  only  the  phyfical-neccffary  to  8/.  8x.  which 
Si-,  muft  be  paid,  not  by  the  phyfical-neceflarlan, 
but  by  fomebody  having  fuperfluity  who  employs 
him :  and  if  there  Vv^ere  not  fuperfluity  enough  in 
England  to  anfwer  to  %s.  a  head,  fuch  a  tax  could 
'not  be  levied.. 

He  afterwards  fuppofes  that  the  income  of  this 
clals  may  amount  to  about  twenty  millions  a  year, 
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Tvhich  at  8/.  each,  anfwers  to  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  people.  He  Hates  the  income  of  lands  at 
fourteen  millions,  and  the  income  of  trade  at  ten 
millions,  in  all  at  forty-four  millions  a  year :  and 
hence  he  concludes,  that  taxes  ought  to  be  impofed 
in  fome  proportion  to  this  total. 

Now  if  he  fuppofe  the  firfl  article  of  twenty  mil- 
lions, arifing  from  the  incorne  of  thofe  who  are  em- 
ployed in  arts  and  manufactures,  according  to  the 
former  calculation  of  8/.  a  head,  to  be  as  ready  a 
fund  for  taxation  as  the  land-rents,  we  mud  exa- 
mine, by  the  principles  we  have  deduced,  whether 
there  be  any  ground  for  fuch  a  fuppofition. 

Let  me  fuppofe  one  of  this  great  clafs  to  work  a 
whole  day  for  his  victuals  only.  Here  is  an  aliena- 
tion of  work  for  food.  It  is  impoflible,  however, 
to  raife  a  tax  in  money  upon  this  alienation ;  be- 
caufe  it  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  that  neither  party 
has  a  farthing.  The  only  method  therefore,  for 
impofmg  a  tax  in  fuch  a  cafe,  would  be,  either  to 
oblige  the  workman  to  fet  apart  a  portion  of  his 
day's  work  for  one  who  would  pay  the  public  for 
the  value  of  it ;  or  to  oblige  the  perfon  who  gives 
him  his  food,  to  pay  the  public  for  the  privilege 
of  employing  him  iii  his  fervice.  The  one  and  the 
other  are  examples  of  proportional  taxes.  But  this 
method  of  taxation  is  abfoluto'/  unknown.  In 
this  example  there  is  an  alienation,  which,  I  have 
fald,  co'nftantly  implies  a  fuperfluity  of  one  kind  or 
other.  The  labour  of  the  perfon  working  is,  here, 
fuperfluous  to  himfelf ;  therefore  a  part  of  it  may  be 
applied  towards  the  public.  But  the  bread  he  receives 
is  in  no  part  fuperfluous,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
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laid  under  taxation  as  to  him.  But  then  the  bread 
given  for  the  labour  is  fuperfluous  to  the  perfon 
who  gives  it ;  and  as  this  implies  that  he  has  a 
fuperfluity  of  bread,  the  ftate  may  demand  a  {hare 
of  this  fuperfluity. 

By  this  expofition  of  the  matter  it  appears,  that 
in  order  to  raife  a  tax,  in  whatever  way  it  be 
done,  fome  kind  of  fuperfluity  muil  be  fuppofed. 
It  alfo  points  out  how  it  {hould  be  laid  on :  for 
if  by  miftaking  the  proper  objed:,  a  part  of  the 
bread  fhould  be  taken  from  the  workman,  inflead 
of  being  taken  from  the  ?nan  ivho  employs  him,  the  tax 
would  affed  the  phyfical-neceflary  of  the  labourer, 
infl:ead  of  affedting  the  fuperfluity  of  the  employer. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  a  workman  able  to  do  no 
more  than  what  is  requifite  to  dig  the  ground  for 
roots  to  eat,  inflead  of  digging  it  to  procure  bread 
from  a  man  who  has  bread  to  fpare  ;  flill  there  will 
be  no  alienation ;  confequently,  no  pofl^ibility  of  efta- 
blifhing  a  tax  :  for  if  you  either  take  a  part  of  his  la- 
bour, or  of  his  food,  you  deprive  him  equally  of  his 
phyfical-neceflary.  Yet  the  work  of  this  man,  and 
his  food,  may  be  valued  at  fo  much  money  ;  and  thus 
may  enter,  in  one  fenfe,  into  Davenant's  general  ar- 
ticle of  income  or  expence ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
than  any  tax  can  be  raifed  upon  fuch  an  income. 

To  efl:imate,  therefore,  the  total  value  of  what 
is  the  objeO;  of  taxation,  we  muft  go  another  way 
to  work.  The  firft  article  muft  be  the  annual  in- 
ceme  of  2\\  funds.  By  funds,  here,  I  underftand 
the  capital  wealth  already  made,  in  oppofition  to 
the  produce  of  induftry,  which  may  be  confidered 
as  the  materials  of  which  fuch  funds  are  compofed. 
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The  fiind  therefore  is  the  accumulation  of  favlngs, 
which,  not  having  been  fpent  by  the  induftrious, 
form  a  capital  of  a  nature  to  produce  an  income, 
either  from  land,  or  from  any  other  valuable  thing. 
Thus  land-rents,  annuities,  intereft  of  money, 
emoluments  of  offices,  falaries,  even  wages  of  fer- 
vants,  in  fhort,  every  fixed  income,  I  range  in  this 
firft  article,  which  I  call  annual  income^  produced 
from  a  capital  already  formed,  either  real  or  fuppofed. 

This  may  be  laid  under  taxation  by  a  pound-rate, 
or  otherwife,  and  ^forms  that  kind  of  tax  which  I 
call  cumulative  and  arbitrary  ;  becaufe  a  man  who 
has  any  fort  of  vifible  revenue,  comes  under  this 
general  rate,  let  him  have  ever  fo  many  neceflary 
dedudlions  out  of  it,  ever  fo  many  debts  and  in- 
cumbrances. From  fuch  circumflances,  cumulative 
taxes  frequently  turn  out  extremely  burdenfome. 

The  fecond  object  of  taxation  is  upon  ajienations 
made  for  money.  AVTienever  we  come  to  difpofe 
of  money  in  the  purchafe  of  any  thing,  the  ftate 
has  an  opportunity  of  exacting  a  part  of  it  as  a  tax ; 
but  while  it  remains  hid,  it  can  neither  be  come  at, 
or  laid  under  contribution,  without  extortion  or 
violence. 

All  branches  of  expence  may  be  laid  under  taxa- 
tion by  excifes,  which  I  call  proportional  taxes  ;  be- 
caufe a  man  is  never  fubje6ted  to  them,  but  in  pro- 
portion to  his  expence  ;  and  his  expence  ought  na- 
turally to  proceed  from  his  income. 

As  for  trade,  I  do  not  clearly  fee  how  the  pro- 
fits of  it  can  be  regularly  taxed.  In  France,  indeed, 
they  are  taxed  under  the  firft  head,  and  are  confi- 
dered  as  an  income.  Such  an  impofition  is  not  well 
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judged  ;  becaufe  there  the  materials  for  making  the 
fund  are  taxed  as  if  they  were  the  income  of  a  fund 
already  made.  The  favings  only  out  of  the  profits 
upon  trade,  placed  fo  as  to  produce  a  permanent 
revenue  are,  what  can  properly  be  confidered  as  a 
fund  :  the  income  therefore  of  thefe  favings,  and  not 
the  favings  themfelves,  Ihould  come  under  this 
branch  of  taxation. 

Culloms  are  improperly  called  taxes  upon  trade. 
When  ill  impofed  they  may  flop  trade,  or  render 
it  lefs  profitable  by  diminifliing  the  demand  for  the 
goods  fo  taxed ;  but  they  can  take  nothing  from 
the  profits  already  made. 

In  a  trading  nation,  the  great  branches  of  com- 
merce produce  a  certain  determinate  profit,  fubjeft, 
I  allov/,  to  augmentations  and  diminutions,  from 
accidents  and  circumflances  impolTible  to  be  fore^ 
feen :  and  the  cufloms  impofed  upon  exportation 
and  importation  differ  from  excifes  more  in  the  me- 
thod of  levying  them  than  in  any  thing  elfe. 

Davenant,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  given  a 
better  idea  of  the  fum  which  taxes  might  have  pro- 
duced in  England,  had  he  examined  the  amount 
of  all  the  branches  of  revenue,  and  of  all  the 
fpecies  of  fale,  than  in  the  manner  he  has  done» 
Thefe  two  points  known,  it  would  be  expedient 
next  to  inquire,  in  what  manner  the  feveral  articles 
could  be  made  fubjed  either  to  cumulative,  or 
proportional  taxes. 

1  mufl  now  take  notice  of  another  paffage  of 
Davenant,  where  he  explains  himfelf  upon  the 
queflion  before  us :  it  is  in  his  fifth  difcourfe  upon 
revenues,  where  he  fays, 
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"  By  annual  income,  we  mean  the  whole  that  c  h  a  p. 
*'  aiifes  in  any  countr)'  from  land  and  its  produtl,  , 
"  from  foreign  trade,  and  domellic  bufmefs,  as  arts, 
"  manufactures,  &:c.  and  by  annual  expence  we 
*'  underfland  what  is  of  necejjity  confumed  to  clothe 
"  and  feed  the  people,  or  what  is  nccejjary  for  their 
"  defence  in  time  of  war,  or  for  their  ornament  in 
"  time  of  peace:  and  where  the  annual  income  ex- 
"  ceeds  the  expence  there  is  fuperlucration  arifmg, 
''  which  may  be  called  wealth  or  national  flock. 

"  The  revenue  of  a  government  is  part  of  this 
"  annual  income,  as  likewife  a  part  of  its  expence, 
"  and  where  it  bears  too  large  a  proportion  with 
"  the  whole,  as  in  France,  the  common  people  miifl 
"  be  miferable  and  burdened  with  heavy  taxes. 
I  mufl  comment  a  lirtle  upon  this  paiTage. 
I  have  no  objection  to  this  expofition  of  the 
matter  ;  the  ideas  are  intelligible  and  clear :  but  1 
object  againll  the  application  of  his  do6lrine  to 
taxes ;  becaufe  it  would  lead  to  erroi-,  Here  are 
my  reafons : 

Firft,  Income  is  called  the  vv'hoie  of  the  earth's 
productions :  this  I  may  admit  to  be  juft,  except 
when  we  confider  income  as  an  object  of  taxation. 
But  if  we  retain  the  fame  definition  to  exprefs 
the  income  of  one,  for  example,  \\  ho  labours  the 
foil  for  his  own  fubfiflence,  as  well  as  of  another 
who  labours  it  as  a  trade,  the  difference  in  paying 
their  taxes  out  of  it  will  be  very  great.  He  who 
draws  notliing  from  the  ground  but  his  phyfical-ne- 
ceffary,  can  be  laid  under  no  taxation  ;  becaufe  he 
has  no  fuperfluity.  And  if  he  be  obliged  either  to 
give  a  part  of  his  crop  in  tax,  or  to  fell  any  part  of 
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B  0^0  K  it  for  mor.»«ey  to  be  paid  to  the  public,  this  diminiflies 
his  phyfical-neceffary,  and  forces  him  to  ftarve : 
whereas  the  other,  who  exercifes  agriculture  as  a 
trade,  may  be  obliged  to  pay  a  part  of  his  furplus 
by  way  of  tax  or  rent ;  and  ftill  his  phyfical-neceffary 
may  remain  untouched. 

It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  in  treating  of  thefe  mat- 
ters, I  am  always  at  the  greateft  pains  to  point  out, 
that  nothing  can  be  the  objedt  of  taxation,  except 
what  is  over  and  above  the  phyfical-neceffary  of 
every  one. 

In  all  countries  where  a  land-tax,  Jleuer,  iailJey 
or  by  whatever  name  it  goes,  is  eftabliflied,  care 
mud  be  taken  to  prevent  the  hufbandmen  from 
confining  their  labour  to  fuch  a  fmall  fpot  of 
ground  as  is  barely  fufficient  to  produce  their  own 
phyfical-neceffary,  unlefs  when  they  have  a  trad^ 
to  aflift  them  in  paying  what  the  public  demands 
of  them. 

From  this  circumflance,  and  this  only,  it  hap- 
pens, that  the  land-tax  in  England  is  fo  little  bur- 
denfome,  comparatively  to  what  it  is  in  many  na- 
tions of  Europe.  Lands  in  England  are  let  in  large 
portions :  nobody  will  let  a  farm  fo  fmall  as  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  fupplying  of  the  mere  phyfical 
wants  of  the  farmer.  But  in  other  countries,  where 
the  ceconomy  is  different ;  where  inheritances  in 
land  are  conftantly  divided,  as  moveables,  among 
all  the  children  ;  the  lots  become  fo  fmall,  that  the 
proprietor  can  draw  no  more  from  them  than  his 
own  fubfiflence  ;  and  then  when  a  land-tax  is  im- 
pofed,  this  poor  little  portion  being  valued  in  pro- 
portion  to  what  it  can  produce,  as  well  as  the 
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greatefl  eflate  in  land,  the  hudiandman  is  flarveil,     chap. 
althousjh   the  tax  demanded  of  him   be  hid  on  in    v,— --.--w 
the  exad   proportion  to  the  produce  of  his  hmd, 
while  he  that  has  afurplas  is  quite  eafy. 

I  would  therefore  recommend,  in  countries  where 
this  minute  fubdivifion  of  lands  has  taken  place, 
that  for  the  future  no  lot  under  a  certain  extent  or 
value  fhould  be  fufFered  to  be  divided  among  the 
children,  but  ordered  to  be  fold,  and  the  price  di- 
vided among  them ;  and  that  the  fame  regulation 
fhould  be  obferved  upon  the  death  of  fuch  proprie- 
tors whofe  lands  are  not  fufficient  to  produce  three 
times  the  phyfical-necelTary  of  the  labourers.  This 
would  engage  a  people  to  exercife  agriculture  as  a 
trade,  and  to  give  over  that  trifling  hufbandry  which 
produces  no  furplus,  and  which  involves  fo  many 
poor  people  in  the  oppreflion  of  land-taxes.  This 
regulation  never  can  be  recommended  in  a  plan  to 
be  executed  all  at  once  :  it  muft  be  done  by  de- 
grees, and  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs  of  induftry. 
The  principle  is  fo  evident,  that  I  never  found  any 
one  who  did  not  immediately  agree  to  the  juflnefs 
of  my  obfervation  ;  although  in  impofmg  land-taxes 
I  have  nowhere  found  it  properly  attended  to  *. 

Here  then  is  the  ufe  of  theory  ;  it  dire£ls  us  in 
praftice  to  avoid  difficulties,  which  might  other- 
wife  be  judged  unfurmountable. 

Secondly,  I  farther  obferve,  that  it  is  a  more 
hurtful  error  ftiil  to  miftake  the  produce  of  induftry 

*  Some  fmall  attention  indeed  is  paid  to  the  poorer  fort  of 
landholders  in  England  :  for,  by  the  annual  adl  for  a  land-tax, 
no  poor  perfon  fhall  be  liable  to  the  pound-rate,  whofe  lands, 
&c.  are  not  wortli  20s,  per  annum  value, 

for 
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B  oo  K  for  the  taxable  income  arlfing  from  it,  than  to  mif- 
take  the  grois  produce  of  land  for  the  rent :  be- 
caufe  the  profits  upon  induflry  bear  frequently  a 
fmaller  proportion  to  its  produce,  than  the  rent$ 
of  lands  do  to  their  full  fruits. 

The  beft  method  of  raifing  money  upon  the 
lower  clafies  of  the  induilrious,  is  rightly  to  lay 
their  confumption  under  proportional  taxes,  which 
they  may  eafily  draw  back ;  becaufe  they  will  raife 
the  price  of  their  w^ork  proportionally. 

From  this  we  may  conclude,  contrary  to  the 
common  opinion,  that  the  tefl  of  well  impofed 
taxes  is  to  raife  prices  in  proportion.  When  they 
ar-e  rightly  impofed,  every  one  who  fells  a  commo- 
dity which  has  paid  a  tax,  will  draw  it  back,  whe- 
ther he  be  indudrious  or  not.  If  he  confume  it, 
he  cannot  draw  it  back,  but  by  raifmg  the  price  of 
his  work ;  which  again  he  cannot  da,  unlefs  the 
tax  be  made  fo  general  as  to  afFeft  all  his  competi- 
tors ;  and  unlefs  the  confumption  he  has  made  be 
unavoidable  to  every  one  of  them. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  large  quantities  of  ex- 
cifeable  qoods  which  are  confumed  as  fuperfluities, 
we  muft  conclude  that  the  rife  of  prices,  daily  com- 
plained of,  proceeds  more  from  our  manners  thaii 
from  the  taxes  we  pay. 

Thirdly,  the  expence  of  a  people  is  not  merely 
what  is  fufficient  to  fubfift  them ;  but  what  they 
confume,  either  in  fruits  or  manufactures.  Had 
indeed  Davenant  computed  the  value  of  this  necef- 
fary  quantity,  and  deducted  it  from  the  income, 
according  to  his  acceptation  of  income,  the  remain- 
der would  have  been  a  tolerably  good  reprefenta- 

tioii 
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tion  of  what  I  mean  by  Income,  or  taxable  fund  ; 
becaufe  whatever  a  people  confume  beyond  the  ne- 
celTary,  I  confider  as  a  fuperfluity  which  may  be 
laid  under  taxation. 

Fourthly,  I  muft  alfo  differ  from  him  in  his  idea 
concerning  fuperlucration,  wealth,  or  national  flock. 
According  to  him,  this  is  the  quantity  of  income 
remaining  after  the  following  deductions :  Firfl, 
What  is  ricccfjary  to  clothe  and  feed  the  people. 
Secondly,  What  is  necejfary  for  their  defence  in 
time  of  war,  and  ornament  in  time  of  peace.  But 
according  to  my  notions,  I  mud;  alfo  deduct  all 
which  is  confumed  in  fuperfluities  ;  for  what  is  con- 
fumed,  whether  neccjpirily  or  fupcrjiuoujly^  never 
can  make  an  article  of  fuperlucration,  wealth,  or 
national  (lock. 

The  fuperlucration  then  of  a  nation  confifts  in 
the  augmentations  made  upon  her  fhock  of  every 
kind,  capable  of  producing  a  proportional  income  : 
it  is  the  converting  into  fomething  durable  the  well 
employed  time  of  the  inhabitants.  In  this  fenfe  the 
new  pavement  of  London,  the  roads,  buildings, 
(hips,  &:c.  in  England,  are  all  articles  of  fuperlu- 
cration, as  well  as  the  improvement  of  the  lands, 
and  confolidatlon  of  the  balance  of  her  trade,  which 
has  created  that  part  of  the  public  funds  belonging 
to  natives. 

Quest.  4.  Is  it  poffible  to  convert  a  land-tax 
into  one  of  the  proportional  kind  ? 

This  is  a  curious  fpeculation ;  and  as  it  is  a 
lliort  exercife  upon  feveral  principles  of  this  fci- 
ence,  it  comes  in  properly  at  the  conclufion  of  our 
work. 

To 
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To  make  a  land-tax  proportional,  the  propria-* 
tors  of  land  jfhould  be  enabled  to  draw  back  the 
burden,  in  the  fale  of  the  earth's  produftions.  This 
they  cannot  do,  as  matters  fland^  The  farmers 
who  pay  no  land-tax  underfell  them  ;  becaufe  they 
have  no  tax  to  draw  back. 

Since  the  tax,  therefore,  canmot  be  drawn  back 
diredly,  let  us  apply  our  principles  to  difcover  a 
method  how  this  might  be  done  indiredly. 

Let  nothing  but  lands  be  fubjedl  to  this  impo- 
fition. 

Let  every  part  of  them  be  valued,  and  recorded 
in  a  general  regiiler. 

Let  bread,  butchers-meat,  and  fubfiftence  of  all 
kinds,  be  laid  under  an  excife,  iti  all  markets,  and 
nowhere  elfe,  at  a  rate  fufficient  to  raife  the  tax  in- 
tended to  be  laid  upon  the  lands ;  and  let  the 
amount  of  this  tax  be  drav/n  back  by  the  land- 
lords, in  proportion  to  the  valuation  by  which  they 
have  paid  the  land-tax. 

That  this  is  a  reafonable  impofition,  appears  from 
the  whole  plan  of  this  work.  We  have  feen  in  the 
firfl  book,  how  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  di- 
vided into  labourers  and  free  hands*;  that  the  free 
hands  are  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  who  go  to  mar- 
ket for  fubfiftence,  and  confume  what  corrcfponds 
to  the  land-rents ;  confequently  the  landlords,  who 
at  prefefit  pay  a  cumulative  tax,  which  they  cannot 
draw  back  in  any  fhape,  are  juftly  entitled  to  the 
amount  of  this  proportional  tax,  laid  upon  the 
great  articles  which  produce  their  land-ren^s,  and 
which  are  confumed  by  the  inhabitants  not  em- 
ployed in  agriculture. 

Every 
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Every  one  who  has  written  concerning  taxes  has 
endeavoured  to  contra£t  the  objed:  of  them  as  much 
as  poflible :  more,  I  imagine  with  a  view  to  eafe 
the  public  than  the  people.  1  have  followed  ano- 
ther courfe.  I  have  been  for  multiplying  the  ob- 
jefts  of  taxation  as  much  as  poflible,  and  for  mak- 
ing them  more  in  proportion  to  expence  than  to 
property  or  income.  But  that  I  may  conform  my- 
i'elf  in  fome  meafure  to  the  ideas  of  thofe  w^ho  have 
examined  the  fame  fubjecl,  I  fli^ll  propofe  a  tax, 
which  would  fill  up  the  place  of  every  other  ;  and 
could  it  be  levied,  would  be  the  befl  perhaps  ever 
thought  of. 

It  is  a  tax,  at  fo  much  per  cent,  upon  the  fale  of 
every  commodity. 


C  H  A  P.     XIII. 

Recapitulation  of  the  Fourth  Book. 

PART    I. 

Of  the  Intereji  of  Money, 

Introd.  T  introduce  the  fubjeft  of  credit,  by 
giving  a  general  idea  of  its  extent.  It 
comprehends  the  method  of  cflablifhing  a  folid  fe- 
curity  for  money  borrowed ;  of  extending  the  ob- 
je£t  of  fuch  fecurity  in  proportion  to  circumftances  ; 
of  fupporting  the  credit  of  the  borrowers,  when 
overftretched  ;  and  of  preventing,  as  far  as  poflible, 

the 
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the  fatal  confequences  of  a  bankruptcy,  when  it  cari 
be  no  longer  fupported. 

I  fhew  how  all  myfteries  relating  to  credit  pro- 
ceed from  our  ignorance  only  of  its  true  nature  } 
which  is  confidence  eftabhfhed  upon  a  vifible  and 
palpable  fund  of  payment.  I  obferve  how  delicate 
a  thing  credit  is,  and  how  gently  it  mufl  be  dealt 
with  ;  how  incompatible  the  forms  of  common  law 
are  with  the  difcuffion  of  queflions  which  arife  be- 
tween merchants ;  how  necelfary  it  is  to  form  a 
jurifprudence  peculiar  to  trade,  and  to  fupport  it 
by  manners  more  than  by  authority ;  and  when 
credit  is  once  fet  upon  its  true  bafis,  how  all  aerial 
fchemes,  bubbles,  and  pubhc  bankruptcies  will  be 
avoided. 

CHAP.  Chap.  I.  Here  I  fiiew  how  impoflible  it  is  to 
eftablifh  credit  by  authority  ;  how  infeparably  it  is 
connedled  with  liberty  and  independence  ;  and  flill 
how  compatible  it  may  be  with  that  fupreme  power 
which  is  veiled  in  every  government. 

CHAP.  Chap.  II.  The  objecl  of  credit  ia  money  lent  5 
■'^-  the  bafis  of  loan  is  the  payment  of  intereil.  If  mo- 
ney be  wanting,  credit  will  die  ;  confcquently,  there 
mufl  be  a  method  found  for  augmenting  and  dimi- 
nifhing  the  quantity  of  money  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  for  it.  It  is  augmented,  by  converting 
land  into  paper-money  ;  it  is  diminiilied,  by  reliev- 
ing the  land  of  the  engagement  upon  it,  and  extiil-^ 
guifliing  the  paper-money.  This  is  no  more  than. 
a  contrivance  for  turning  into  a  circulating  'valiic^ 
which  is  the  principal  charatleriflic  of  money,  the 
obligations  of  private  men,  which  in  all  countries  are 
confidered  to  be  of  an  equal  value  with  any  coin. 

1  here 
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I  here  explain  what  is  meant  by  money Jlagnatcd  chap* 
or  regorging,  and  by  money  realized.  Money,  ,_^  J-^y 
while  it  is  employed  in  circulation,  can  carry  no 
intereft ;  the  moment  it  lies  idle  to  one  man,  were 
it  bat  for  a  day,  it  may  be  worth  intereft  to  ano- 
ther, who  willingly  pays  for  the  ufe  of  it,  when  he 
has  occafion  either  to  buy  what  he  wants,  or  to 
pay  what  he  owes.  If  nobody  be  found  who  wants 
it,  then  it  is  faid  toj^agnate,  or  regorge  in  the  hands 
of  the  proprietors.  This  denotes  that  circulation  is 
full.  He  therefore  defires  to  reaiize  it  j  that  is,  to 
purchafe  with  it  fome  kind  of  income.  For  this 
purpofe,  if  it  be  coin,  he  fends  it  to  fome  place 
where  coin  is  wanted.  If  it  be  paper,  he  demands 
of  the  debtor  in  the  paper  either  to  give  him  an  in- 
tereft for  it,  or  to  convert  it  into  coin,  which  is 
the  money  of  the  world.  Both  are  called  realiz- 
ing ;  and  in  proportion  as  money  is  realized,  cir- 
culation diminifhes. 

Hence  I  conclude,  that  as  the  ufe  of  circtilating 
money  is  to  carry  on  alienation,  fo  the  ufe  of  ftag- 
nated  money  is  to  produce  an  intereft ;  confequent- 
ly,  a  perpetual  intereft  is  better  than  money,  w'heii 
it  is  not  wanted  for  the  ufe  of  circulation.  If  there- 
fore, by  the  poHcy  of  a  country,  the  capital  of  every 
perpetual  intereft  can  be  immediately  converted  into 
money  for  the  ufe  of  circulation,  the  inconvenience 
of  capitals  not  demandable  is  removed  j  becaufe 
although  you  cannot  make  the  debtor  pay,  yoii 
can  fell  what  he  owes  you  to  another,  who  will ; 
and  this  equally  fuits  your  convenience. 

Chap.  III.    The  ftmplicity  of  manners  among     chat 
the  primitive  chriftians,  circumfcribing  very  mucii        ^'■ 

Vol.  IV.  Y  the 
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the  ufes  for  money  in  circulation,  a  great  quantity 
of  the  coin  was  confequently  locked  up.  Paper 
money  then  was  fuperfluous  ;  becaufe  even  coin  it- 
felf  fo  far  exceeded  all  the  ufes  of  their  circulation, 
that  it  was  confidered  in  the  light  of  jewels  and 
plate  with  us. 

Taking  interefl  for  it,  when  lent,  appeared  to 
them  as  unreafonable,  as  if  a  lady,  in  thefe  times, 
were  to  alk  a  price  for  lending  her  jewels  io  a 
friend. 

However,  as  money  was  necefTary  on  many  oc- 
cafions  to  thofe  who  had  none  locked  up,  the  Jews, 
who  have  always  defpifed  land-property,  made  a 
trade  of  lending ;  and  this  drew  an  odium  upon 
the  pradice.  I  can  afcribe  it  to  no  other  caufe. 
Our  manners  are  totally  changed ;  and  Chriftians 
lend  money^t  interefl  as  well  as  Jews.  Neither 
trade,  induftry,  or  credit,  can  fubfift  without  it  5 
and  as  money  cannot  be  lent,  without  allowing  in- 
terelt  to  be  taken,  interefl  is  become  the  bafis  ot 
the  whole  fyflem  of  credit,  and  comes  to  be  ex- 
amined in  the  following  chapters. 
CHAP,  Chap.  IV.  Before induflry was  eflabllflied,  the 
calls  for  money  to  borrow  were  few,  and  chiefly 
confined  to  princes  in  time  of  war,  and  prodigal 
proprietors  of  land  in  time  of  peace.  Their  de- 
mands were  urgent,  and  the  interefl  they  paid  was 
in  proportion.  The  lenders  pofielTed  but  a  fmall 
part  of  the  coin  of  the  country  ;  becaufe  the  bulk 
of  the  people  locked  up  all  they  could.  Thofe  who 
hoarded  would  not  lend  j  and  this  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed  the  fund  of  borrowing :  befides,  princes  and 
prodigals  had  no  fooner  fpent  the  money  borrowed, 

than 
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than  it  fell   again   into    the  hands  of  thofe  who     ^  J?  ^  **• 
hoarded  ;  and  the  lenders  found,  no  doubt,  great 
difficulties  in  procuring  frefli  fupplies. 

.  When  indullry  and  trade  brought  money  out  of 
its  repofitories,  when  the  neceffity  of  permitting  in- 
tereft  became  evident  to  the  church,  the  coin  then 
began  to  make  its  appearance,  and  was  ready  to  be 
lent.  This  opened  a  market  for  money.  The  price 
of  money  is  the  rate  of  intereft.  At  this  market, 
the  borrowers  and  lenders  appear  in  competition, 
among  themfelves,  according  to  circumftances.  If 
more  money  be  demanded  to  be  borrowed  than  is 
offered  to  be  lent,  the  competition  talves  place  among 
the  borrowers,  and  intereit  rifes.  If  more  be  of- 
fered to  be  lent  than  is  demanded  to  be  borrowed^ 
inter^'ft  tails.  Thofe  who  borrow  money  may  be 
divided  into  two  claiTes,  viz.  thofe  who  intend  to 
fpend  it,  and  thofe  who  intend  to  trade  with  it. 

When  moi-e  money  is  to  be  lent  than  the  firjfl 
clafs  demands,  the  rate  of  intereft  will  be  regu- 
lated by  what  merchants  can  give  for  it :  when 
there  is  lefs,  it  will  rife  to  what  the  prodigals  will 


ffive  for  it. 
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But  this  fird  clafs  mud  have  good  credit,  or  their 
borrowing  will  be  cut  off.  When  therefore  a  ftatef- 
man  finds,  that  the  borrowing  of  fuch  people  hurts 
the  commercial  intereft  of  his  country,  by  keeping 
intereft  high,  he  fhould  weaken  their  credit,  by 
tying  up  their  lands  by  entails.  When  their  bor- 
rowing becomes  neceflary  for  the  encouragement 
of  induftry,  and  for  bringing  all  the  money  there 
is  into  circulation,  then  their  credit  fhould  be  en- 
larged, by  promoting  an  expeditious  fale  of  every 
branch  of  their  property. 

Y  a  Chap. 
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Chap.  V.  Thus,  without  the  aid  of  law,  the  in- 
tereft  of  money  becomes  regulated  by  demand.  But 
a  ftate  mufl:  not  totally  overlook  the  intereft  of  the 
clafs  who  fpend  more  than  their  income.  It  would 
be  inhuman  to  throw  them  into  the  jaws  of  ufu- 
rers.  Statutes  therefore  prevent  intereft  from  rifing 
above  a  certain  rate.  This  preferves  them,  and  ren- 
ders the  diffipation  of  their  fortunes  more  gradual. 

But  although  a  ftatefman  has  it  in  his  power  to 
guard  his  people  againft  the  oppreflion  of  ufury, 
by  preventing  the  rate  of  money  from  rifmg  above 
the  ordinal^  ftandard  of  demand,  he  cannot  equally 
force  it  down  below  this  ftandard,  even  although 
the  intereft  of  trade  ftiould  require  it :  becaufe  if  the 
monied  men  can  lend  their  capitals  abroad,  at  a 
higher  intereft  than  they  can  procure  for  thtm  at 
home,  they  will  diftrefs  the  landed  intereft,  by  de- 
manding what  they  owe,  and  all  the  money  will  be 
fent  abroad,  as  was  the  cafe  in  Scotland  in  1762. 

This  was  not  the  cafe  a  hundred  years  ago.  No 
money  then  could  be  lent  abroad  by  Engliflimen ; 
becaufe  thofe  foreigners  who  would  give  high  in- 
tereft had  no  credit.  Thus  government  could  bring 
it  down  at  will ;  monied  men  were  forced  to  con- 
fent ;  and  the  price  of  land  rofe  in  proportion  as 
intereft  fell. 

As  it  is  the  extravagance  of  men  of  property  which 
raifes  the  rate  of  money  above  what  is  confiftent 
with  the  intereft  of  trade,  the  expedients  to  bring 
it  down  are,  Firft,  To  circumfcribe  borrowing  by 
the  prodigal :  Secondly,  To  fufpend  borrowing  by 
the  ftate :  and  Thirdly,  To  throw  as  much  public 
money  as  poilible  into  the  market,  by  paying  oft' 

debts. 
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debts.  When  a  ftatefman  has  by  fuch  meafures 
brought  the  rate  of  money  confiderably  below  the 
legal  price,  he  may,  by  a  new  ftatute,  prevent  its 
rifmg  again  fo  high  as  formerly ;  but  ftill  he  mull 
keep  in  his  eye  the  rate  of  money,  and  ftate  of  cre- 
dit in  rival  nations,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconve- 
niences already  mentioned. 

Chap.  VL  Were  Great  Britain  to  regulate  the  chap. 
rate  of  money  below  what  the  fludluations  of  de- 
mand are  commonly  found  to  carry  it  in  time  of 
war ;  then  as  foon  as  demand,  which  can  be  fub- 
jecled  to  no  ftatute,  got  up  to  the  high  ftandard, 
the  whole  landed  intereft  would  be  torn  in  pieces 
by  their  creditors :  for  the  debtors  could  not  then 
borrow  from  one  to  pay  another,  becaufe  every  len- 
der would  have  the  fame  intereft  to  refufe  them 
credit.  This  would  put  an  end  to  all  their  expence  ; 
the  funds  which  fupply  it  at  prefent  (the  land-rents) 
would  be  carried  off  by  the  creditors  ;  and  the  in- 
duftrious  who  ferve  fuch  proprietors  of  land  would 
fuffer  confiderabiy  for  want  of  employment.  The 
conclufion  which  the  generality  of  people  would 
draw  from  this  phasnomenon  would  be,  that  high 
intereft,  inftead  of  being  hurtful,  rnuft  be  advan- 
tageous to  trade, 

Chap.  VIL     Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  low 
intereft  is    principally   advantageous    for    carrying        vii. 
on  foreign  commerce,  and  that  the  beft  method  for 
keeping  it  low,  is  to  keep  circulation  full,  by  faci- 
litating the  melting  down  of  property. 

This  expedient  has  been  contrived  by  merchants 
in  the  eftabliftiment  of  banks  upon  mortgage  ;  and 
there  is  a  pofTibility  that  landed  men,  fome  centu- 
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lies  hence,  may  find  out  that  they  may  imitate  thq 
example  of  traders,  and  contrive  the  means  of  bor* 
rowing  cheaper  than  they  can  do  at  prefent. 

Were  a  particular  nation  to  carry  fuch  expedients 
into  execution  with  fuccefs,  it  would  have  the  eifedt 
of  bringing  down  the  rate  of  money  every  where. 
This  would  fink  the  general  average  of  it  upon  the 
whole,  but  never  could  prevent  the  operation  of 
thofe  principles  by  which  it  had  been  brought  down ; 
and  the  moft  intelligent  nations  would  flill  have 
the  fame  advantage  as  before  ;  namely  that  of  keep-^ 
ing  their  interefi;  low  relatively  to  their  neighbours, 
which  is  the  great  defideratum  for  the  fupport  of 
public  credit,  as  well  as  of  foreign  trade, 
CHAP.  Chap.  VIII.  But  although  it  be  of  very  great 
advantage  to  trade  to  have  intereft  lov/,  we  cannot 
judge  of  the  profperity  of  trade  from  this  circum^ 
fiance  alone. 

That  nation  gains  the  mofl  upon  her  trade  who 
draws  the  greatefl  balance  from  the  reft:  of  the  world. 
Now  the  balance  cannot  be  judged  of  by  the  rate 
of  interefi  at  home  ;  becaufe  this  depends  more 
upon  manners  and  policy  than  upon  the  flate  of  in- 
duflry.  Induftiry  muft:  be  fupported  by  fuperior 
dexterity,  natural  advantages,  and  promptitude  of 
payments,  as  well  as  by  low  intereft.  Prompt  pay- 
ment alone,  is  of  more  confequence  to  the  induf- 
trious  populace,  than  a  fmall  difference  upon  the 
rate  of  intereft.  This  encourages  the  whole  clafs 
pf  manufadlurers  :  Low  intereft  is  principally  advan- 
tageous to  the  merchants  who  are  obliged  to  employ 
credit  for  collefling  their  work  ;  and  merchants 
themfelves  who  tr^de  upon  credit,  often  gain  more 
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by  quick  returns  than  what  will  conipenfate  a  con-     chap. 
fiderable   difference  in  the  rate  of  intereft.     Low    ^^..^..-L^ 
interefl   may  more   properly  be   called  the  meafure 
of  public  credit  than  of  foreign  commerce. 

Chap.  IX.  From  what  has  been  faid,  I  con-  chap. 
elude,  that  the  rate  of  intereft  does  not  fnik  as 
wealth  increafes  ;  becaufe  it  is  influenced  by  many 
circumftances,  which  do  not  depend  upon  opulence. 
It  depends  upon  the  fpirit  and  manners  of  a  people, 
and  will  fiu(^uate  with  them. 


IX. 


Part  II.     Of  Banks. 

Chap.  I.  TT  AVIN  G  deduced  the  principles  which     chap. 

regulate  the  rate  of  intereft,  I  pro- 
ceed to  inveftigate  thofe  which  influence  domeftic 
circulation  ;  and  as  banks  are  the  great  engine  by 
which  it  is  carried  on,  in  tracinf^  the  nature  of  banks 
we  fiiall  fully  underftand  the  policy  and  principles 
of  this  kind  of  circulation. 

Banks  either  circulate  notes,  or  transfer  credit 
written  in  their  books :  the  firft  are  called  banks  of 
circulation  ;  the  latter  banks  of  depofit. 

All  banks  are  founded  on  credit,  and  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  inftitution,  I  may  divide  the 
credit  they  are  built  on  into  three  kinds,  viz.  private, 
mercantile,  and  public. 

Private  credit  is  when  the  ground  of  confidence 
is  real  property,  pledged  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
loan. 
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Mercantile  credit  is  when  the  caufe  of  confidence 
is  in  the  trading  ftock,  abilities,  integrity,  and  good 
fortune  of  the  perfon  who  obtains  it. 

Public  credit  every  one  underflands.  It  is  when 
the  caufe  of  confidence  rcfts  on  a  fund  fecured  by 
public  faith,  for  making  good  the  Interefl  and  ca^ 
pital  due  to  the  creditors,  which  lafl  however  is 
never  demandable  from  the  flate. 

Private  credit  is  the  moft  folid  of  the  three  ;  mer- 
cantile credit  is  the  mofl  precarious  ^  and  public 
credit  depends  entirely  upon  the  maxims  of  every 
government  with  regard  to  public  faith. 

It  is  the  obje£l  of  confidence,  not  the  quality  of 
the  perfon  obtaining  credit,  which  determines  the 
nature  of  the  credit.  A  merchant  may  grant  bond 
on  the  credit  of  his  lands  ;  a  landed  man's  bill,  as 
member  of  a  mercantile  company,  may  affe£t  his 
ftock  in  trade  only,  and  a  Prince  may  pledge  a 
province  for  a  fum  of  mioney. 

The  debts  of  a  ftate,  and  the  bills  of  merchants, 
are  more  eafily  transferred  than  private  fecurities. 

Public  and  mercantile  credit  (land  upon  a  more 
precarious  bottom  than  private  fecurlty.  A  fufpl- 
cion  of  infolvency  will  fhake  the  two  former  j  real 
infolvency  only  will  deftroy  the  latter. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  peculiarities  which  cha- 
racterize the  differences  between  the  three  kinds  of 
credit.  The  juflnefs  of  the  diftinftions  I  have  made 
appears  from  the  definitions,  and  is  confirmed  by 
other  circumflances  mentioned  in  this  chapter ;  and 
the  utility  of  fuch  diftinOions  will  appear  from  their 
application  as  we  proceed. 

Chap. 
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Chap.  IL  To  eftablifti  private  credit,  on  the 
men:  folid  and  extenfive  bottom,  the  real  s.s  well  as 
the  perfonal  eftates  of  all  debtors  fhould  be  ren- 
dered of  a  ready  converfion  into  money  j  the  fale  of 
lands  {hould  be  rendered  eafy  and  expeditious ;  no 
entails  or  cloggs  by  mortgage  and  the  like,  fbould 
be  allowed  ;  debts  upon  pofl'eflions  ought  to  be  re- 
giflered,  and  thofe  due  to  banks  (the  great  public 
debtors)  fhould  always  be  confidered  in  a  mod  fa- 
vourable light. 

Chap.  III.  Banks  of  circulation  upon  private  chap, 
credit,  are  of  great  ufe  in  the  infancy  of  induflry. 
In  countries  where  it  is  only  taking  root,  the  greateft 
obflruction  it  meets  with  is  a  fcarcity  of  money. 
When  money  is  fcarce,  payments  are  ill  made  ; 
and  when  the  ufes  for  money  increafe,  if  money 
be  not  made  to  augment  in  proportion,  alienation 
will  ceafe  to  go  on,  and  payments  will  daily  be 
more  precarious.  This  is  fo  evident  that  I  fhall 
not  infift  upon  it. 

Now  as  every  individual  in  a  ftate  does,  lefs  or 
more,  fupport  induftry  by  confuming  its  produce, 
money  ought  to  be  provided  for  every  one  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  his  property.  This  opens 
at  once  the  princip  le  of  banks  upon  private  credit. 

He  who  has  money  will  willingly  lend  to  every 
one  who  can  give  good  fecurity  for  it ;  and  the 
obligation  granted  by  the  borrower  is  confidered  by 
the  lender  as  better  to  him  than  the  money  he  lends. 
Before  the  eftablifliment  of  banks,  fuch  loans  were 
made  in  coin  ;  but  as  people  difcovered  that  a  good 
obligation  was  as  good  as  coin,  they  difcovered  alfo, 
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that  when  obligations  could  be  made  to  circulate, 
they  might  fupply  its  place. 

For  this  purpofe,  banks  found  out  an  expedient 
for  dividing  obligations  fecured  upon  property  into 
fmall  parts  of  the  capital  fum ;  and  by  delivering 
them  back  to  the  borrower,  with  an  obligation  to 
pay  them  in  coin  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  thty 
conftituted  themfelves  debtors  to  the  public  for  every 
note.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  coin 
of  the  country  became  lefs  ufeful  in  circulation  ; 
and  as  the  banks  demanded  it,  and  even  gave  pre- 
miums for  obtaining  it,  it  came  into  their  hands, 
and  ferved  the  purpofe  of  changing  notes ;  that  is, 
of  fubdividing  the  funis  mentioned  in  them,  into 
the  loweft  denominations  of  the  money  of  the 
country. 

There  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe  fo  ignorant  as 
not  to  feel  the  ufe  of  this  policy  ;  but  there  are  few 
who  have  difcovered  how  to  eftablifli  the  confidence 
of  the  public  in  this  general  debtor,  the  bank.  The 
reafon  is,  that  people  imagine  a  bank  fliould  at  all 
times  be  able  to  turn  all  their  paper  into  coin.  Were 
this  poffible  to  be  done,  where  would  be  the  ufe  of 
banks  ?  How  could  they  multiply  money  ? 

From  this  fhort  expofition,  Vv^e  may  underftand 
the  difference  between  banks  upon  private,  mer- 
cantile, and  public  credit.  The  firfl:  lend  upon  the 
fecurity  of  poffeflions  ;  the  fecond,  upon  bills  of 
exchange,  which  is  called  difcounting  j  the  third, 
upon  the  fecurity  of  the  public  funds. 
CHAP.  Chap.  IV,  Afcarcity  of  money  only  being  found 
to  flop  the  progrefs  of  induflry,  and  thereby  to  cir- 
cumfcribe  the  gains  of  merchants  who  fupply  con- 
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fumption  ;  and  they  perceiving  that  men  of  property 
become  bad  cuftomers,  more  from  the  impoflibility 
of  makin^;  payments  than  for  want  of  an  inclination 
to  confume,  joined  together,  and  formed  a  confi- 
derable  flock,  which  they  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  This  gave  them  credit,  and  every  one  who 
had  money  to  lend  was  fond  of  placing  it  in  their 
hands.  Other  people  who  wanted  to  borrow,  ap- 
plied to  tnem  for  money.  Their  anfwer  was,  we 
have  no  coin ;  but  if  you  want  money  for  any  pur- 
pofe,  we  can  aflift  you  i.i  credit,  if  you  will  give 
us  fecurity  upon  your  eftate  bearing  interefl:  to  us 
for  the  money  we  fliall  lend  you.  Here  is,  faid 
they,  a  note  of  ours,  which  any  body  will  take  from 
you  as  payment  for  what  you  want.  This  was 
the  fame  thing  to  the  man  who  wanted  money 
for  a  particular  ufe,  as  if  they  had  given  him  coin ; 
and  as  fuch  demands  became  frequent,  the  notes 
were  printed,  and  infenfibly  banking  was  efta- 
blifhed. 

States  perceiving  the  abufe  which  might  follow, 
were  every  one  allovved  to  iffue  paper  in  this  man- 
ner, judged  it  proper  to  erecl  companies,  who  lent 
them  confiderable  fums  as  a  fecurity  for  their  faith 
to  the  public ;  and  the  fuperior  credit  of  fuch 
companies  drew  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and 
circumfcribed  the  dealings  of  individuals.  Thus  the 
trade  of  Lombards,  who  had  formerly  fupported 
circulation  by  their  bills  of  exchange  payable  to 
order,  received  a  farther  extenfion  by  the  eflablifh- 
ment  of  banks,  which,  by  illuing  notes  payable  to 
bearer,  rendered  them,  in  all  commercial  countries, 
every  bit  as  ufeful  as  any  coin. 

Banks 
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Banks  once  eflablifhed,  regulations  became  ne. 
celTary ;  and  of  thefe  the  firft  and  fundamental  one, 
was,  to  iffue  no  notes  but  upon  good  fecurity.  If 
it  be  afkedj  what  fecurity  fhould  be  taken  ?  The 
anfwer  is,  the  beft  thofe  who  deferve  credit,  and 
who  wifh  to  obtain  it  can  give.  In  a  country  where 
trade  and  induflry  are  little  known,  but  where  a 
tafle  fdr  refinement  is  taking  place,  the  demand  for 
every  article  of  confumption  muft  be  encouraged, 
in  order  to  augment  the  fupply.  And  as  this  de- 
mand for  confumption  fhould,  naturally,  come 
from  men  of  landed  property  ;  the  bank,  therefore, 
fhould  firfl;  refolve  to  iffue  notes  upon  the  fecurity 
of  this  kind  of  property  alone. 

When  indultry  becomes  more  extended,  and 
when  trade  becomes  more  fecure,  from  the  folidity 
of  mercantile  funds,  banks  may  then  begin  to  dif- 
count  bills  of  exchange,  and  as  this  branch  of  cre- 
dit enlarges,  the  bank  will  by  degrees  participate  of 
the  nature  of  thofe  fecured  upon  mercantile  credit. 

When  public  credit,  again,  is  well  eflablifhed, 
they  will  lend  upon  government  fecurities,  pledged 
in  their  hands,  and  thus  become  founded  upon 
public  credit. 

According  therefore  to  the  principal  objeft  of 
their  trade,  they  are  faid  to  fland  upon  private, 
mercantile,  or  public  credit. 

When  a  proprietor  of  lands  gives  his  bond  to  a 
bank,  it  fhould  be  underflood,  that  as  long  as  he 
regularly  pays  the  interefl  of  the  money  borrowed, 
the  bank  is  not  to  demand  the  capital. 

For  this  bond  they  give  notes,  which  are  confi- 
dered  as  ready  money,  and  therefore  carry  no  in- 
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tcrell.     So  the  profit  of  the  bank  is  to  receive  ill-     chap. 
tercfl    for  what  they  lend,    and    to  pay  none  for 
what  they  owe. 

What  they  owe  is  the  paper  they  iflue.  They 
owe  this  to  the  public ;  and  the  fecurity  which 
the  public  has,  is  the  fecurity  which  the  bank 
received  from  the  perfon  who  borrowed  from  them. 

Hence  the  folidity  of  banks  upon  mortgage* 
Their  notes  become  money,  and  this  money  is  fe- 
cured  upon  the  whole  flock  of  the  bank,  and  the 
whole  property  engaged  to  them. 

But  as  the  Hock  of  the  bank  is  of  a  determi- 
nate  value,  and  as  the  notes  they  iffue  may  very 
far  exceed  it,  the  credit  of  a  bank  will  be  precari- 
ous, unlefs  the  value  of  the  fecurities  upon  which 
they  lend,  be  equal  to  all  the  notes  in  circulation. 
It  will  alfo  be  precarious  in  proportion  as  the  fecu- 
rities themfelves  are  fo.  Hence  the  interefl  the 
public  has  to  take  care  that  banks  give  credit  upon 
nothing  but  the  bed  fecurity. 

Chap.  V.  A  bank,  therefore,  which  lays  down 
a  rule  to  lend  upon  the  mortgage  of  folid  property  v. 
onlv,  would  deftroy  confidence,  if  it  fhould  launch 
out  in  giving  credit  to  thofe  who  have  no  folid  pro- 
perty to  pledge. 

Chap.  VI.     The  ufe  of  banks  is  to  fupport   do-     chap. 
meflic  circulation  :  this  is  two-fold  ;  that  carried  on        '^^• 
by  confumers,  and  that  carried  on  by  traders  and 
manufacturers,  who  fupply  confumption. 

The  circulation  carried  on  among  the  firfl  is  in 
proportion  to  their  income,  and  their  credit  fhould 
be  in  proportion  to  the  funds  which  produce  it. 

The 
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BOOK     The  circulation  carried  on  by  the  laft  is  in  propor» 
tion  to  the  demand  for  their  induftry. 

If  a  bank  be  eftabUfhed  on  the  credit  of  folid 
funds,  it  is  very  plain  that  they  cannot  fupport  the 
circulation  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  upon  the 
fame  terms,  or  in  the  fame  way  they  do  that  of 
proprietors.  They  may  indeed  difcount  bills ;  but 
they  cannot  give  a  permanent  credit  upon  a  fecurity 
which  is  not  founded  upon  property.  This  opens 
a  new  combination. 

Trade  and  induftry  are  difperfed  through  many 
hands,  and  if  the  goods  belonging  to  thofe  who 
carry  them  on  be  compared  with  what  money  is 
neceffary  for  this  purpofe,  it  will  appear  very  fmall. 
What  is  deficient  in  money  mufl  be  made  up  to 
them  in  credit  j  and  this  will  be  in  proportion  to 
their  integrity,  capacity,  and  good  fortune.  A 
frail  fecurity  for  paper,  which  is  to  become  the 
money  of  a  nation !  Such  fecurities  mufl  be  re- 
jected by  every  bank  whatever,  or  the  whole  fabric 
will  tumble  Into  ruin.  But  this  fubaltern  clafs 
of  dealers  may  have  recourfe  to  merchants,  w^hofe 
wealth  and  funds  are  folid  and  extenfive.  To 
thefe  a  bank  may  give  credit,  and  they  again, 
in  their  dealings  with  the  other  clafs,  may  in- 
demnify themftlves  of  all  the  riik  they  run^  by 
profits  in  proportion  to  it. 

This  clafs  of  merchants  I  call  exchangers ;  be-^ 
caufe  they  deal  principally  by  bills  of  exchange  in 
the  credits  ihey  give,  which  are  of  the  greateft 
advantage  to  an  infant  trade  and  a  growing  in- 
duftry. 
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Chap.  VIL     When  banks  were  firfl  eflabllfhed,     chap. 
there  was  no  money  known  but  coin,  and   many    •_  '  ,'  _■ 
there  ftill  are,  who  do  not  clearly  fee  how  money     chap. 
can  poffibly  be  made  of  any  thing  but  metal.     The 
fcarcity  of  coin  raifed  the  rate  of  intercft,  and  when 
banks  began  to  lend  their  paper,  they  exacted  the 
fame  interefl:  as  if  they  had    been  lending  coin. 
Hence  they  were  obliged  to  promife  payment  of  their 
notes,  in  coin,  upon  demand.     In  confequence  of 
this,  the  policy  of  circulation  proceeds  at  prefent 
upon  the  fuppofition,  that  bank  notes  are  equal  to 
coin  in  every  refpeiSl ;  and  when  any  interruption 
happens   in  the  ready  exchanging  of  them  at  the 
bank,  all  runs  into  confufioi?.     1  lliall  afiervvards 
(hew  how  this  might  be  prevented. 

While  a  country  has  a  balance  of  trade,  either  at- 
par  or  in  her  favour,  nobody  has  occafion  for  coin, 
except  in  order  to  reduce  bank  notes  to  their  lowed 
denomination  of  money.  But  when  a  balance  is 
due  to  other  nations  which  muft  be  paid  in  gold 
and  filver,  every  one  who  wants  coin  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  runs  to  the  banks,  which  are  obliged  to  pay 
in  it,  and  thus  they  are  thrown  into  diftrefs.  Hence 
we  may  conclude,  that  a  bank  taking  upon  itfelf 
the  obligation  of  paying  in  coin,  without  carrying 
its  policy  farther  than  the  banking  trade,  cannot 
fland  its  g-round  in  a  country  which  owes,  upon 
an  average,  a  balance  to  other  nations.  This  opens 
a  new  and  a  mofl  curious  combination. 

Chap.  VIIL     In  the  mechanicwl  operations   of    ^j^.f',^' 
trade,  when  they  are  not  combined  upon  principles 
and  directed  by  a  fuperior  policy,  every  balance 
due  froiu  one  nation  to  another  upon  the  whole  of 
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their  reciprocal  payments,  that  is,  in  confequence 
of  their  debts  and  expences  abroad,  as  well  as  iri 
the  couife  of  their  mercantile  operations,  mult  be 
paid  in  the  metals. 

For  tranfa fling  this  balance,  there  is  a  fet  of 
merchants  wlio  deal  in  the  bufinefs  of  exchange. 
Every  debtor  to  another  country  is  fuppofed  to  have 
value  in  his  hands  for  v.'hat  he  owes  ;  this  he  con- 
verts into  bank-paper,  with  which  he  buys  a  bill 
of  exchange,  drawn  upon  the  place  v/here  he  is 
debtor,  and  the  exchanger  who  fells  it,  demands 
coin  of  the  bank,  which  he  fends  off  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  bill.  If  during  this  operation  the  bank 
fhould  ftand  with  its  hands  acrofs,  and  think  only 
of  expedients  to  provide  coin,  it  is  evident,  that  if 
fpecie  fhould  totally  fail  in  the  country,  trade  mufl 
be  at  an  end,  and  the  credit  of  the  bank  mufl  b& 
undone :  for  nobody  will  examine  into  every  cir- 
cumftance  necefl'ary  to  difcover  the  impoflibility  of 
converting  the  whole  paper  currency  of  a  nation  into 
gold  and  filver.  Thus  a  bank  which  cannot  pay 
in  coin,  will  be  fuppofed  to  be  ruined,  though  in 
reality  it  may  be  worth  half  the  property  of  the 
ilate. 

Is  it  not  then  of  great  confequence  to  banks,  and 
to  a  nation,  that  the  principles  of  their  trade,  and 
the  fecurity  of  their  paper,  ihould  be  well  underftood  ? 
And  is  it  not  wonderlsl,  that  they  themfelves  have 
not  made  evident  a  thing  which  they  nnift  under- 
ftand  far  better  than  any  one  who  has  not  had  their 
experience  ? 
CHAP,  Chap.  IX.  When  a  country  gentleman  owes 
money  in  town,  beyond  what  his  rents  can  pay, 

doe? 
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does  he  not  borrow  from  fome  bodv  who  has  monev  ?     c  h  a  p. 

■'  }  \FII 

Does  not  this  borrowing  prevent  his   lands  and  his    >^^^-*^ 
houfes  from  being  torn  to  pieces  by  thofe  who  have 
a  right  to  demand   money  of  him  ?  Would  he  not 
be   laughed  at,  were  he  to  delay  pledging  a  part  of 
his  property,  in  order  to  fecure  the  whole  ? 

The  cafe  is  jull  the  fame  with  banks.  They  owe 
a  fum  of  coin  equal  to  all  the  paper  they  have  in 
circulation.  In  this  they  reprefent  the  country  gen- 
tleman.  Foreign  nations  demand  payment  from 
them  in  coin ;  becaufe  it  is  the  fame  thing  whether 
this  demand  be  made  directly  on  the  bank,  or  on 
thofe  who  can  demand  it  of  the  bank.  Such  na- 
tions reprefent  the  town.  IMuft  not  then  the  bank 
borrow  upon  the  credit  of  the  fecurities  pledged  at 
the  time  they  iflued  their  notes,  and  which  to  them 
reprefent  the  gentleman's  lands  ?  And  can  they  bor- 
row from  any  but  thofe  who  have  money  ?  Their 
own  country  can  have  none  to  lend,  while  it  owes 
a  balance  ;  they  muft  therefore  borrow  from  other 
nations,  and  transfer  what  they  borrow  to  their  cre- 
ditors abroad. 

Hence  I  conclude,  that  as  nations  which  have 
coin  pay  what  they  owe,  with  coin,  and  thereby 
diminifh  the  quantity  of  it  j  fo  nations  whofe  mo- 
ney is  their  land,  pay  in  land,  to  the  diminution 
of  this  fpecies  of  property  :  and  as  a  man  who  owes 
a  thoufand  pounds  upon  his  eftate  is  proprietor  only 
of  it  for  the  remaining  value  ;  in  like  manner,  a 
couny  which  pays  an  annual  intereft  to  other  na- 
tions, is  proprietor  only  of  what  remains. 

Chap.  X.     If  the  country  gentleman,  who  is     chap 
puihed  by  his  creditors  for  money,  which  he  can- 

VoL.  IV.  Z  not 
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not  expecl  to  draw  from  his  rents  as  they  become 
due,  fhould  borrow,  for  a  few  weeks,  from  one 
who,  after  that  time,  will  have  occafion  for  his 
money  himfelf,  he  will  be  put  to  all  the  expence  of 
giving  fecurity  for  it,  and  at  the  end  of  this  fhort 
time,  he  will  be  at  as  great  a  lofs  as  ever  to  find 
money  to  reimburfe  the  man  who  had  lent  it  him- 
This  reprefents  the  expedient  ufed  by  banks  to  ob- 
tain temporary  credits,  inftead  of  a  permanent  loan 
upon  a  regular  intereft. 
CHAP.  Chap.  XL  When  trade  goes  on  well,  and  pro- 
■''  duces  a  regular  balance  in  favour  of  a  country,  the 
trade  of  banking  is  eafy,  and  few  employments  re- 
quire lefs  capacity.  But  when  the  balance  begins 
to   be    unfavourable,    and  when,    in   felf-defence, 

9 

banks  are  obliged  to  deal  in  exchange,  the  cafe  is 
different. 

Whatever  balance  is  due  abroad  mud  be  paid  by 
the  banks,  as  has  been  faid,  either  in  coin  or  in 
credit.  As  long  as  they  pay  in  coin,  the  bufmefs 
of  paying  the  balance  is  left  to  exchangers,  who 
conduct  the  operation.  But  whenever  banks  bor- 
row abroad,  upon  a  permanent  loan,  and  thereby 
acquire  a  fund  to  draw  upon,  the  bufmefs  of  ex- 
change falls  naturally  into  their  own  hands,  and 
they  may  profit  of  it  according  to  circumftances. 
In  this  cafe,  not  one  fhilling  of  coin  can  go  out 
of  the  country,  in  the  way  of  payment  ;  becaule 
there  will  be  a  lofs  to  any  one  who  would  fend  it 
away,  v/hen  he  can  pay  cheaper  by  a  bill. 
CHAP.  Chap.  XII.  But  the  mod  comphcated  combi- 
Aii.  nations  arife  from  the  hurtful  conCequcnces  which 
a  wrong  balance  produces  on  the  ftate  of'domeftic 

circu- 
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urculation.  I  hope  this  matter  will  be  the  more 
cafily  comprehended,  from  the  fliort  recapitulation 
T  am  now  to  give  of  it,  after  all  that  has  been  faid 
upon  the  doftrine  of  taxes,  and  upon  the  difficulty 
of  paying  them,  when  money  is  fent  abroad. 

Money  is  the  inftrument  of  fale  ;  and  when  this 
inftrument  is  taken  away  fale  muft  ceafe.  Now, 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  as  to  circulation,  whe- 
ther money  be  rendered  fcarce  by  being  fent  out  of 
the  country  by  the  ftate  in  tjme  of  war,  or  by  the 
fubjedts  who  owe  it  to  flrangers  in  time  of  peace. 
A  determinate  quantity  of  money  is  requifite  for 
domeflic  circulation.  In  whatever  way  this  comes 
to  be  diminifhed,  it  is  the  duty  and  intereft  of  banks 
to  fill  up  the  void  as  fafl  as  polTible,  by  readily  fur- 
nifhing  credit  at  all  times  to  thofe  who  can  give  fe- 
curity  for  what  they  demand.  If  banks,  by  pay- 
ing balances,  fliall  have  exhaufled  their  fund  of 
coin,  the  fault  is  their  own.  Why  did  they  not 
in  time  provide  the  neceffary  funds  abroad,  upon 
which  they  might  have  drawn  bills,  and  kept  their 
coin  at  home  ?  But  in  whatever  manner  they  pay 
the  balance,  the  confequence  is,  to  take  a  fum 
of  money  equal  to  it  out  of  domeflic  circulation ; 
and  this  cannot  be  replaced  but  by  more  money 
lent  by  them  to  individuals  upon  new  fecurities» 
If  an  ill  grounded  fear  Ihould  at  fuch  a  time  engage 
ihem  to  refufe  credit,  when  demanded,  the  coun- 
try will  be  in  a  worfe  fituation  than  If  banks  had 
never  been  eftablifhed,  namely,  from  the  fudden 
diminution  of  money,  which,  without  the  efla- 
blifhment  of  banks,  could  not  have  fo  eafily  hap- 
pened. 

Z  3  But 
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But  were  banks  to  confider  the  whole  foreign 
balance   as  immediately  their  own  debt  (and   that 
it  is  fo  is  certain,  when  they  are  obliged  to  pay  it) 
they  would  provide  the  eaiieft  method  for  acquit- 
ting it :  fince   the  expence  to  be  thereby  incurred 
cannot    fall    upon     them^    in   any   proportion    to 
compenfate  the  gain  they   make,  by  receiving  in- 
terefl  for  all   they   lend,  and  by  paying  none  for 
what  they   owe  within  the  fphere  of  their  own  cir- 
culation, 
c  H  \  p.         Chap.  XIII.  Whatever  contracts  circulation,  hurts 
a  bank,  and  offers  no  relief  to  it  with  refped:  to  the 
payment  of  balances.     If  they  borrow  money  at 
home,  they  cut  off  the  branch   they  ftand  upon, 
unlcfs  they  continue  at  the  fame  time  to  give  credit  fo 
all  irho  demar.d  to  borrow  upon  good  fecurity.     This 
laft  circumftance  was  omitted  in  the  chapter  1  am 
now  recapitulating ;  becaufe  of  the  multiplicity  of 
thofe  I   was  obliged   to  introduce,  in  order  to  de- 
monftrate  how  hurtful  it  is  for  banks  voluntarily 
to  diminifh   the   circulation  of  the   country  where 
they  are  eftabliffied.     I  fliall  therefore  bring  it  in 
here,  and  refer  to  the  chapter  for  the  other  combi- 
nations which  cannot  be  abridged. 

Did  banks,  upon  mortgage,  make  it  a  rule  to  bor- 
row all  the  money  offered  to  them,  at  a  fmall  de- 
duction from  the  common  intereft,  while  at  the 
fame  time  they  continued  to  lend  as  formerly,  to 
every  perfon  of  good  credit ;  the  confequence  in  a 
llrtie  time  would  be,  that  they  would  have,  in  a 
manner,  the  monopoly  of  all  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing, and  the  gre:itell  part  of  the  expence  of  thefe 
operations  would  be  faved. 

Every 
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Even'  perfon  who  had  money  to  lend,  would  chap. 
lend  it  to  the  bank  ;  and  every  one  who  Iiad 
money  to  borrow,  would  borrow  it  of  the  bank. 
Upon  thefe  two  operations,  the  dilFerence  of  in- 
terelt  paid,  and  received,  would  more  than  balance 
the  additional  expence  of  fo  great  a  detail.  But 
then  indeeil  fome  new  law  would  be  neceflary  to 
facilitate  fecurities.  The  clogs  laid  upon  folid  pro- 
perty oblige  the  bank  to  infift  upon  conditions, 
which  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  many  perfons  of 
good  credit  to  borrow  from  them.  But  I  do  not 
propofe  plans  :  my  aim  is  contined  to  principles ; 
and  from  this  I  have  mentioned,  a  new  claufe  in 
bank  notes  would  arife,  viz.  to  pay  in  coin,  or  by 
a  transfer  of  intereft  at  a  determinate  rate,  in  the 
option  of  the  bearer,  not  of  the  bank. 

Chap.  XIV.  This  would  be  an  optional  claufe,  ^^,'}^/' 
very  different  from  that  lately  introduced  into  Scot- 
land, where  the  option  of  paying  interelt  was  left 
to  the  bank.  This  has  fmce  been  wifely  fupprefled  ; 
becaufe  it  proved  a  heavy  clog  upon  circulation, 
and  enabled  the  bank  to  avoid  doing  what  their 
own  intereft,  and  that  of  the  nation  required  of 
them,  namely,  the  readily  paying  of  all  balances 
againft  the  country.  But  in  fupprefnng  optional 
claufes,  government  (hould  facilitai*:  the  means  of 
paying  balances,  and  of  providing  coin.  This  is 
dons  by  eftablifhing  and  fupporting  the  credit  of 
the  banks,  in  proportion  to  the  folidity  and  extent 
of  their  funds.  An  example  of  this  nature  occurred 
in  Ireland,  in  April  1760,  when  the  parliament  in- 
terelted  itfelf  diredly  in  fupport  of  the  "credit  of 
Z  3  fome 
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BOOK     fome  private  bankers.     A  mint  alfo  is  neceffary ; 

%- — ,— J    and  if  this  Ihould  be  judged  improper  or  fuperflu- 

ous,  fome  affiftance  at  leafl   fhould  be   given   in 

conveying  coin  to  the  bank  from  the  place  of  its 

fabrication. 

CHAP.  Chap.  XV.     All  branches  of  policy  mufl;  be 

brought  to  perfe6:ion  by  degrees,  when,  inftead  of 
being  eflablilhed  at  once  on  found  principles,  they 
introduce  themfelves  mechanically,  by  cuftom  and 
pradice  only.  When  therefore  a  national  bank  is 
not  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  expelled  from 
it,  private  people  imitate  their  plan,  and  fill  up  the 
void,  'ihus  in  Scotland,  when  the  banks  of  Edin- 
burgh did  not  fufficiently  fupport  circulation  in  the 
more  diftant  parts  of  the  country,  private  banking 
companies  were  ereded,  and  degenerated  into  a 
great  abufe.  Every  one  of  them  iffued  notes  pay- 
able to  bearer.  Thus  the  public  was  filled  with 
paper  money,  the  credit  of  which  was  quite  un- 
known to  many,  who  were  however  forced  to  re- 
ceive it. 

"Whatever  is  payable  to  bearer,  is  payable  to  the 
public  ;  and  no  doubt  the  public  has  a  good  right 
to  prevent  the  iflfuing  of  notes  by  fuch  perfons  as  it 
has  not  confidence  in.  When  a  note  is  payable  to 
order,  every  ofle  who  circulates  it  is  refponfible  for 
the  value,  in  confequence  of  the  indorfement ;  but 
when  it  is  payable  to  bearer,  there  is  no  re- 
Gourfe  upon  any  but  the  firft  grantor  of  the  obli- 
gation. Such  regulations  therefore  fhould  be  made 
in  this  refpect  as  may  give  a  folidity  to  the  paper, 
facilitate  a  general  circulation,  and  prevent  the  efta- 

blifhmcnt 
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bliihment  of  a  currency  confined  to  particular  dif-  chap. 
tncl:s  within  the  lame  country,  which  tends  to  m-  _^„,,-...^ 
troduce  a  courfe  of  exchange  from  one  town  to 
another.  This  would  be  the  cafe,  were  the  circu- 
lation of  every  country  carried  on  by  the  county 
bank.  A  communication,  therefore,  of  intereft  be- 
tween the  banks  of  a  country  is  requifite,  or  elfe 
the  obligation  to  pay  fhould  not  be  confined  to  the 
place  where  the  bank  is  eflablifhed. 

Chap.  XVI.  Here  I  refume  the*  principles  I  have     c  h  a  r. 
deduced,  in  a  fhort  iketch  of  a  general  plan  of  re-       ^''^' 
gulations  for  a  bank  of  circulation. 

Chap.  XVIL     If  proper  regulations   upon  the     chap. 
bankingr  trade  diould  be  found  inconfiflent  with  the 

o 

laws  and  manners  of  a  people,  which  require  a  more 
cxtenfive  liberty  to  every  one  to  carry  on  what 
commerce  he  thinks  fit,  I  think  it  is  reafonable 
that  every  company  of  merchants  who  iiTue  paper, 
payable  to  bearer,  without  the  fanftion  of  govern- 
ment, fhould  be  obliged  to  fubjedl  their  books  to 
fome  kind  of  public  infpedtion,  that  it  might  be 
feen  whether  the  credit  they  grant  to  individuals  be 
of  a  fufficient  folidity  to  anfv/er  for  the  notes  they 
circulate. 

Chap.  XVIII.  The  numberlefs  diftrefTes  of  the  chap. 
Scots  banks  at  the  end  of  lall  war,  made  it  necef- 
fary  to  fhew,  in  a  particular  chapter,  M^hat  the  con- 
fequences  might  have  been,  had  the  banks  at  that 
time  totally  v/ithdrawn  their  credits,  and  given  up 
bufinefs.  This  ftep  would,  Firit,  have  cut  off  their 
whole  profits  of  banking".  Secondly,  It  would 
have  ruined  the  whole   clafs  of  exchangers ;  and 
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«  o  o  K.     with  them.  Thirdly,  the  whole  trade  and  manufac- 
v-— .,- —    tures  of  Scotland. 

CHAP.  Chap.  XIX.  Here  I  take  a  farther  flep  into 
''^^^'  thcfe  intricate  combinations.  I  now  fhew  how  the 
whole  obligation,  both  of  paying  in  coin,  and  dif- 
charging  foreign  balances,  may  be  taken  off  from 
thofe  who  adminifler  a  national  bank.  Their  notes 
are  propofed  to  be  paid  by  a  proportional  transfer 
of  intereft.  All  interefl  due  by  banks  on  this  ac- 
count, and  to  banks  for  credit  given,  is  propofed 
to  be  paid  in  coin  at  certain  terms.  Thofe  who 
have  occafion  for  coin  are  to  buy  it  at  the  mint : 
but  this  coin  is  entirely  calculated  for  domeftic  cir- 
culation ;  and  therefore  a  very  moderate  quantity 
of  it  will  be  neceiTary.  And  with  refpe6l  to  the 
payment  of  all  fums  due  to  foreign  nations ;  I  lay 
this  upon  government,  according  to  the  plan  pro- 
pofed in  the  5  th  chapter,  upon  exchange. 

Thus  the  whole  pohcy  of  circulation  is  divided 
into  three  diflinft  branches  : 

Firfl,  The  melting  down  of  property,  and  keep- 
ing circulation  full  at  all  times.  This  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  banks. 

Secondly,  The  providing  of  coin  is  the  bufinefs 
of  mints. 

Thirdly,  The  granting  bills  on  foreign  parts, 
for  value  in  the  national  currency,  is  the  bufmefs 
of  the  {late. 
CHAP.  Chap.  XX.  The  obje6tion  to  this  do£lrine  is, 
that  if  notes  be  not  payable  in  coin,  they  will  ceafe 
to  be  of  value.  The  anfwer  is  fhort.  The  ufe  of 
paper  money  is  to  keep  reckonings  of  value  be- 
tween   people    who    have   property  j    the   ufe    of 

coin 
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coin  is  to  avoid  giving  credit  to  people  who  have 
none. 

The  value  of  the  paper  in  the  country  is  afcer- 
tained  by  the  value  of  the  intereft  which  ought  to 
be  paid  in  coin ;  and  by  the  bank's  not  being 
obHged  to  pay  the  capitals  in  coin,  you  prevent  its 
being  carried  oft'  without  neceflity,  when  a  balance 
becomes  due  ;  which  balance  may  be  paid  by  the 
means  of  credit. 

Chap.  XXL  I  (hew,  by  many  arguments,  (af-     ^^ff^p. 
terwards  employed  in  the  loth  chapter,  upon  pub- 
lic credit,  and  which  render  this  combination  more 
fimple  than  I  fhould  otherwife  have  been  able  to 
make  it  in  this  place)  that  the  return  of  a  favour- 
able balance  of  trade  will  clear  the  bank  of  all  the 
foreign  debts  contradled  by  it,  for  the  relief  of  the 
country  ;  as  a  like  favourable  balance  on  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain  has  the  effecl:  of  fetting  this  nation 
free  from  a  proportional  part  of  the  money  due  to 
ftrangers.     In  this  cafe,  the  favourable  balance  is 
incorporated  in  the  public  funds  due  to  natives :  in 
the  other  cafe,  it  is  incorporated  with  the  (lock  of 
the  bank  fecurities,  and  enables  them  to  relieve  that 
part  of  them  which  was  engaged  for  the  interefl 
paid  out  of  the  country. 

Chap.  XXIL    The  conftitution  of  the  bank  of     chap. 

XXII 

England  differs  effentially  in  fome  particulars  from 
that  of  banks  upon  mortgage,  and  private  credit. 
It  is  not  fo  much  calculated  for  multiplying  the 
currency,  by  melting  down  private  property,  as  for 
facihtating  the  circulation  of  the  trade  of  London, 
and  exchequer  of  Great  Britain. 

The  grounds  of  confidence  upon  which  the  notes 
of  this  company  (land  are  very  great. 

Firll, 
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Firft,  A  capital  of  eleven  millions  flerling,  for 
which  they  are 'creditors  to  the  nation. 

Secondly,  A  fum  of  credit-cafh  at  all  times  in 
their  hand,  of  about  eleven  millions  mere. 

Thirdly,  The  bills  of  exchange  of  all  the  great 
merchants  of  Europe,  which  they  difcount. 

Fourthly,  When  they  iiTue  paper  to  government 
upon  the  faith  of  taxes,  or  circulate  exchequer  bills, 
they  have  the  fecurity  of  the  public  faith  for  the 
ihort  advance  of  a  fev^?  months. 

This  bank,  I  have  faid,  is  more  ufeful  for  pro- 
moting circulation  than  for  augmenting  it.  It  has 
however  lent  its  afliflance  in  this  refped  on  very 
critical  occafions.  It  has  circulated  exchequer  bills  j 
and  tallies,  which,  from  difcredit  at  the  time,  were 
as  ill  calculated  to  fupply  the  ufe  of  money,  as  lands 
or  houfes  are,  from  their  unwieldy  nature.  The 
great  advantage  the  public  reaped  from  fuch  opera- 
tions, abundantly  fhews  the  utility  of  banks,  which 
are  calculated  for  this  very  purpofe. 

The  principal  operations  of  this  bank  are,  to  re- 
ceive and  pay  away  the  greatefl:  part  of  all  the  na- 
tional revenue,  expences,  and  debts ;  to  difcount 
bills  of  exchange  payable  at  London,  and  to  fupply 
the  country  with  coin. 

The  demand  of  London  from  the  country  of 
JKngland  for  fubfiftence  and  manufadlures  is  fo  great, 
that  the  whole  amount  of  what  is  fent  up  to  that 
city,  for  taxes,  and  for  land-rents  there  expended 
by  the  proprietors,  does  not  compenfate  it.  From 
which  it  follows,  that  by  the  bank's  not  giving 
credit  upon  private  fecurities,  the  whole  of  their 
paper  is  in  a  manner  confined  to  the  capital ;  and 

it 
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if  any  part  of  that  paper  cafually  go  inio  the  coun-     chap. 
try,  it  quickly  returns,  in  payment  of  what  would    (_^-,].^ 
othervvife  be  remitted  in  bills.     So  that  paper  cir- 
culation in  the  country  of  England  is  very  inconfi- 
derable,  when  compared  with  the  coin. 

The  intention  of  this  chapter  is  to  examine  and 
compare  the  principles  of  the  two  fpecies  of  bank- 
ing, and  to  point  out  their  feveral  confequences  as 
to  circulation  ;  from  wliich  1  am  led  to  think,  that 
if  banks  of  circulation  were  to  be  ellablifhed  in  the 
country  towns  of  note  in  England,  they  would 
greatly  promote  induftry  every  where,  and  occafion 
no  inconvenience  from  their  contrail  with  the  na- 
tional bank. 

Chap.  XXIIL  After  deducing  the  principles  chap. 
upon  which  the  folidity  of  paper  money  is  eftablilhed,  ^-^'^H- 
I  proceed  to  point  out  the  bad  confequences  of  iffuing 
bank-notes  upon  a  precarious  fecurity.  The  bank 
eftablifhed  in  France  by  Mr.  Law,  and  the  fatal 
cataftrophe  it  brought  upon  that  nation,  furnilh  ex- 
cellent matter  for  illuftrating  the  doftrine  of  paper 
credit. 

The  late  King  of  France  left,  at  his   death,  a 

debt  upon  his   kingdom  of  142   millions   flerling ; 

the  coin  being  at  28  livres  the  marc  of  filver. 

Chap.  XXIV.    In  a  few  months  after  his  death,     chap. 

XXI  v. 
the  debt  was  reduced  to  100  millions,  by  the  turn 

of  a  wheel.  The  coin  was  put  at  40  livres  the  marc. 

But  as  the  hundred  millions  flerling,  in  intrinfic  va-  - 

lue^  after  the  reduction,  contained  as  many  livres 

in   'verbal  denomination^  as  the  hundred   and   fo^ty 

millions  did  before,  the  greatefl  inconvenience  dif- 

covered  by  the  people  was  confined  to  the  neceffity 

impofed 
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BOOK     impofed  upon  them  to  fell  their  old  coin  at  the 
v.-^v--^'    King's  price. 

At  this  time  Law  fet  up  his  bank,  and  without 
doubt  affifted  people  in  this  refped,  with  very 
great  benefit  to  himfelf. 
CHAP.  Ckap.  XXV.  He  divided  the  capital  flock  of 
the  bank  into  1200  fnares,  of  50C0  livres  each 
(the  livre  at  this  time  was  exactly  a  (hilling  fterling)  ; 
and  the  purport  of  the  notes  he  iiTued  was,  that 
payment  Ihould  be  made,  at  all  times,  in  livres  of 
the  fame  intrinfic  value. 

This  bank  was  eftabllflied  on  the  principles  of 
the  Scots  banks,  and  lent  fums  upon  every  fpecies 
of  good  fecurity.  The  confequence  was,  that  in 
lefs  than  three  years,  France,  from  being  in  the 
moft  miferable  fituation  for  want  of  money,  credit, 
confumption,  and  induflry,  was  raifed,  as  by  ma- 
gic, to  the  greatefl  affluence.  The  reafon  was 
plain :  there  wanted  nothing  but  an  inflrument  to 
fet  all  the  inhabitants  to  work.  This  Law  gave 
them  in  a  moment ;  and  their  own  work  was  the 
caufe  of  the  affluence  which  aftonifhed  them. 

This  effeft  was  produced  by  an  inconfiderable 
fum  of  notes :  they  did  not  exceed  three  millions 
Iferling  vv'hen  Law  gave  up  his  bank.  But  credit 
and  confidence  were  eftablifhed  by  this  fmall  fum  ; 
and  the  notes  brought  out  all  the  coin  which  had 
been  formerly  locked  up.  It  is  not  a  great  quantity 
of  money,  but  an  exact  proportion  of  it,  according 
TO  demand,  which  fupports  trade  and  induilry. 
This  proportion  may  be  fudained  by  the  means  of 
banks,  but  by  no  other  expedient  v/hatever. 

Chap. 
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Chap.  XXVL — XXXIK.     Law's  bank  was  no     c  h  a  p. 

iboner  eltabliflied,  than  he  fought  to  enlarge  his  bot- ,-l«^ 

torn.  He  found  a  trading  company  ruined  in  their  af-  ^^^yf' 
fairs,  though  intitled  to  great  privileges.  He  found  xxxiir. 
alfo  large  iums  of  public  Hate  billets  circulating  at 
great  diicredit,  from  an  ill  paid  intereft.  He  got 
a  grant  of  the  company  to  himlelf  and  aflbciates* 
He  opened  a  fubfcription  for  200,000  fhares,  of 
c;co  livres  each.  He  took  payment  in  thofe  difcre- 
dited  obligations  ;  and  when  he  had  got  the  Itate 
billets,  (given  in  at  fubfcribing)  he  engaged  the  Re- 
gent to  promife  punftual  payment  of  the  interefh 
This  was  no  fooner  done,  than  the  difcredited  paper, 
which  was  become  an  action,  or  a  fhare,  as  we  have 
called  it,  merely  by  being  fubfcribed  for  to  Mr. 
Law,  rofe  above  par.  The  nation  cried  out,  a 
Miracle  !  Law  was  a  faviour,  in  the  eyes  of  fome, 
a  conjuror  in  the  opinion  of  others. 

His  credit  and  his  capacity  for  conducting  the 
greateft  undertaking  within  the  power  of  numbers 
and  computation,  being  eflablifhed,  infpired  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  with  a  fcheme  of  unbounded  am- 
bition, which,  in  favour  of  many  who  have  never 
rightly  comprehended  the  nature  of  it,  1  have  been 
at  very  great  pains  to  trace,  in  the  eight  following 
chapters.  And  as  a  recapitulation  is  ufeful  to  af- 
femble  ideas  within  a  fmall  compafs,  which  have 
been  very  widely  difperfed  in  the  work  itfelf,  I  fhall 
here,  in  a  few  lines,  give  a  general  idea  of  the  whole 
plan. 

The  Regent  perceiving  the  ufe  of  paper  money, 
well  fecured  on  folid  property,  refolved  to  take  the 
bank  into  his  own  hands,  in  order  to  iifue  paper 

fufficient 
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BOOK     fufficient  to  pay  off  the  whole  debt  of  France.  Now 

-— /■*--/    paper  iffued  for  paying  debts  is  fecured  upon  no 

funil   at  all.     It  is  the  fame  as  if  it  were  iflued  for 

payment  of  meat  and  drink.     The  whole  fecurity 

therefore  was  his  own  word. 

But  the  difficulty  was  to  prevent  this  paper  from 
inllantly  returning  upon  the  bank ;  becaufe  it  far 
exceeded  all  the  ufes  of  circulation,  and,  confe- 
quently,  could  not  be  employed  in  it. 

The  expedient  fallen  upon  was  to  raife  the  value 
of  the  actions  of  Law's  company,  (which  by  the 
fubfequent  incorporation  of  new  privileges  were 
multiplied  beyond  600,000)  to  a  great  height,  by 
promifing  great  dividends  upon  them.  The  com- 
pany accordingly  promifed  a  dividend  of  200  livres 
a  year,  upon  a  capital  which  was  originally  worth 
no  more  than  500  livres. 

The  great  quantity  of  paper  money  difperfed  had 
funk  the  rate  of  interefl:  to  2  per  cent.  The  divi- 
dend, therefore,  combined  with  the  rate  of  intereff, 
carried  the  market  price  of  the  adion  to  1 0,000 
livres.  Here  was  a  new  fund  provided  as  an  outlet 
for  all  the  bank  notes  paid  to  the  creditors ;  and  in 
proportion  as  they  bought  the  anions  from  the  Re- 
gent, or  the  company,  whom  I  here  confider  as 
the  fame,  the  notes  were  to  be  cancelled. 

By  this  operation  all  the  debts  of  France  were 
to  be  converted  into  aftions  of  the  company  of  the 
Indies,  and  were  to  fliare  its  fate.  But  then  it  mufl 
be  remembered,  that  this  company  had  in  a  manner 
the  v/hole  revenue  of  France  in  farm  ;  and  by  a 
•  recapitulation  of  the  different  branches  of  their  pro- 
fits, their  income  amounted  to  eighty  millions  of 

livres 
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llvres  a  year.  So  that  IF  matters  had  been  well  c  tt  a  p. 
managed,  had  credit  been  iupported  by  fair  deal-  <^— .-^-^ 
ing,  had  no  arbitrary  afts  of  power,  in  tampering 
with  denominations  of  coin  and  money,  taken  place, 
and  had  the  Regent  fupported  and  encouraged  the 
company  ;  they  in  fa6t  might  have  been  able  to  pay 
more  than  all  that  was  required  of  them ;  and 
the  very  diminution  of  the  intereft  of  the  public 
debts,  by  the  fail  of  money  to  2  per  cent,  was,  in 
effect,  cutting  off  one  half  of  the  capital.  So  that 
if  we  fuppofe  the  total  value  of  the  2000  millions 
of  debt  equal  to  100  millions  fterling,  the  debts 
of  France,  by  this  fcheme,  would  have  been  redu- 
ced to  an  annuity  of  2  per  cent,  on  a  100  millions, 
or  two  millions  fterling  a  year  paid  to  the  company, 
who  then  reprefentcd  the  creditors  of  the  nation. 

But  the  projefl  was  too  great ;  the  capacity  of 
thofe  who  were  in  the  management  was  too  fmall, 
and  the  time  was  too  fhort  for  bringing  about  fo 
great  a  revolution:  thus  it  failed:  but  in  a  way 
which  fuggefts  no  reafon  to  believe  that  it  might 
not  have  been  fairly  and  honeftly  fupported. 

Chap.  XXXIV.  The  denomination  of  the  pa-  chap. 
per  was  reduced  to  one  half  by  an  acl  of  pov/er : 
a  man  who,  for  example,  had  a  bank  note  for  1 00/. 
had  it  reduced  to  50/.  This  at  once  deftroyed  the 
whole  credit  of  France.  But  it  would  have  ftood 
its  ground,  without  any  doubt,  had  the  Regent 
called  the  fifty  pounds  \<ith  v/hich  he  paid  fuch  a 
note,  one  hundred  pounds  ;  although,  if  you  ab- 
ftracl  from  the  interefts  of  debtors  and  creditors, 
which  never  were  attended  to,  it  was  abfolutely  the 
fame  thing.  The  altering  the  denomination  of 
I  paper 
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BOOK  paper  implies,  however,  this  additional  injuftice 
•,_^^-»  above  that  of  ahering  the  denomination  of  coin, 
that  it  changes  the  value  of  the  paper  in  all  cafes  ; 
becaufe  it  contains  no  other  value  than  the  de- 
nomination :  whereas  coin  has  a  value  indepen- 
dent of  its  denomination,  which  no  law  can  alter. 

CHAP.  Chap.  XXXV.     The  form  of  a  bank    propo- 

XXXV.  |-gj  £qj.  France,  in  this  chapter,  is  pretty  much  the 
fame  with  that  mentioned  in  chap.  i6;  with  this 
difference  however,  that  here  I  have  not  even  ad- 
mitted the  payment  of  the  interefl  in  coin,  for  fear 
that  an  aft  of  power,  by  carrying  off  a  few  thoufand 
louis  d'ors  on  a  prefent  exigency,  might  totally  ruin 
the  credit  of  fuch  a  bank,  and  confequently  draw 
ruin  on  the  whok  nation. 

This  bank  is  intended  merely  as  an  office  for 
keeping  accounts  between  people  of  property  and 
the  bank,  and  thereby  of  greatly  increafmg  and 
fupporting  circulation. 

t:  H  A  I'.  Chap.  XXXVI.  Having  difmiffed  the  fubje£l  of 
banks  of  circulation,  I  come  next  to  thofe  of  depo- 
fit.  Here  I  deduce  the  principles  upon  which  the 
bank  of  Amfferdam  is  eftabliflied. 

This  bank  iffues  no  paper,  and  grants  credit  up- 
on no  fecurity  but  coin  locked  up  in  their  vaults. 
Confequently,  the  ground  of  their  credit  is  the 
faithful  prefervation  of  this  coin.  Were  it  at  any 
time  to  be  diminifhed  below  the  value  of  the  credits 

(  written  in  their  books,  the  nature  of  the  bank  would 

be  changed.  Were  the  coin  to  be  lent  on  good 
fecurity,  fuch  a  bank  would  then  immediately  be- 
come a  bank  of  circulation  upon  mortgage ;  fince 
it  would  be  the  fame  as  if  the  credit  had  been  at 

firft 
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fiiil  granted  upon  this  fecurity.    Were  tlie  coin  dif-     chap. 

pofcd  of  lor  no  value,  the  bank  would  be  from  that    . J^ 

moment  bankrupt  in  faft,  although  the  fecret  might 
be  kept  for  a  long  time. 

Chap.  XXXVIL  The  intention  of  eftablifliinor  cham. 
a  bank  of  this  natu're  at  Ainflerdam  was  to  fix  "  '  ' 
the  feat  oi  trade  in  that  city.  The  ordering  all 
bills  of  exchange  to  be  paid  to  the  birik  in  coin, 
and  the  giving  to  the  holders  of  the  bills  a  credit 
only  in  bank  for  the  value,  was  the  efleclual  means 
of  obliging  the  proprietors  of  this  credit  to  carry 
on  their  trade  in  the  place  where  their  funds  were 
efiiabliflied  beyond  a  pofllbility  of  removing  them, 
except  by  transferring  them  to  others  who,  by  ac- 
cepting of  the  transfer,  came  under  the  fame  ne- 
ceffity.  Were  indeed  trade  to  become  incompatible 
with  the  fituation  of  the  city,  as  if  an  earthquake 
were  to  fill  up  the  port,  then  the  bank  Vv'ould  eirher 
be  removed  elfewhere,  or  the  credit  written  in  their 
books  would  become  of  no  more  value  than  gold 
in  an  inacceilible  mine.  This  regulation  prevented 
alfo  the  circulation  of  bad  coin ;  becaufe  when 
payment  of  bills  was  made  to  the  bank,  they  took 
care  that  nothing  but  good  coin  fhould  be  received. 

From  thefe  regulanons  it  appears  that  money 
cannot  be  multipHed  by  banks  of  depofit ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  diminiflied  by  expor- 
tation, without  the  acl  of  the  bank  ;  and  the  tranf- 
fer  of  credit  anfwers  every  ufe  of  coin  in  trade,  and 
prevents  alfo  its  wafle  in  circulation. 

Chap.  XXXVIIL     Coin  is  liable  to  conftant  vi-     chap. 
ciflitudes.     Its  denomination  may  be  changed  by 
an  acl  of  power,  and  its  real  weight  may  be  dimi- 

VoL.  IV.  A  a        "  nifhed 
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BOOK     iiifhed'  in  circulation.     But  when  it  is  locked  up,  all 
._^^1-^.    thefe  inconveniences  are  prevented.     Bank  money, 
therefore,  being  the  value  of  the  coin   locked   up, 
is  conflantly  the  fame  :  whereas  all  coin  which  cir- 
culates  is  liable  to   variations  ;  confequently,  thefe 
variations  relate  to  the  coin   which  circulates,  and 
not  to  the  bank-nioney.     The   difference  between 
the  value  of  the  one  and   the  value  of  the  other  is 
called  agio. 
CHAP,         Chap.  XXXIX.     Many  have  imagined  the  trea- 
xxxrx.     ^^.g  qI-  j^T-jg  i^anl^  of  Amflierdam  to  be  immenfe  ;  be- 

caufe  nobody  can  ever  take  any  thing  from  it,  and 
that  it  is  conflantly  receiving  new  augmentations  : 
but  the  policy  of  the  bank  itfelf  dellroys  this  fup- 
pofition,  and  fhews  plainly,  that  the  fum  locked 
up  never  can  exceed  what  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
circulating  the  trade  of  the  city. 

It  is  true,  no  perfon  can  go  to  the  bank  and 
demand  to  have  the  amount  of  his  written  credit 
paid  him  in  coin.  But  were  the  written  credits  to 
exceed  the  ufes  found  for  them,  the  value  of  fuch 
bank-money  would  diminilh ;  confequently,  the 
value  of  the  circulating  coin  would  increafe,  which 
is  the  fame  thing.  Now  as  this  would  prove  a 
great  difcredit  to  the  bank,  they  employ  a  fet  of 
cafhiers  or  brokers  to  keep  tlic  balance  even. 
Their  bufmefs  is  to  buy  and  fell  bank  credit  with 
current  coin,  and  to  thefe  the  bank  gives  credit. 
When  there  is  a  demand  for  bank  credit,  the  caflners 
fell  it  for  coin,  and  both  parties  going  to  the  bank, 
a  new  credit  is  written,  or  the  cafliier's  credit  is 
transferred  to  the  buyer.  "When,  on  the  other 
hand,  coin  h  demanded  for  bank  credit,  the  cafliiers 
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pay  for  it  with  coin  which  the  bank  lenJs  them ; 
nnd  for  repaying  the  bank  they  transfer  to  the  bank 
itfelf  the  credit  they  have  bought  w:;.'i  it.  This 
needs  a  little  explanation.  Suppofe  one  to  have 
credit  in  bank  for  a  thoufand  gilders,  which  he 
wants  to  fend  away  in  coin.  He  goes  to  the 
caihier  and  fells  his  thoufand  gilders  of  bank  credit : 
the  bank  lends  his  thoufand  gilders  to  the  cafhier, 
and  the  man  who  fells  the  credit  gets  the  coin,  and 
makes  a  transfer  of  the  credit  in  favour  of  the  cafiiier. 
But  as  the  cafiiier  owes  this  fum  to  the  bank,  he 
transfers  this  credit  to  the  bank  itLlf,  in  payment 
of  the  thoufand  gilders  borrowed  ;  and  then  the 
bank  may  expunge  it,  if  it  pleafes,  from  its  books  ; 
becaufe  it  is  due  to  itfelf.  Thus  although  no  mo- 
ney can  be  demanded  of  the  bank  by  one  who  has 
credit  there,  the  bank  itfelf  can  give  the  money  to 
a  third  party  who  pays  it  for  them. 


Part  IIL     Of  Exchange. 

Chap.  L  T^OREIGN  circulation  is  carried  on     chap 
by  bills  of  exchange.  *• 

When  reciprocal  debts  are  contracted  by  different 
countries,  the  creditors  in  both  take  payment  at 
home  for  the  bills  they  draw  to  the  order  of  thofe 
who  pay  for  them  ;  and  they  again  indorfe  the  bills 
to  their  creditors  abroad. 

In  this  contrad  four  parties  concur  :  the  domef- 

tic  and  foreign  creditors ;  the  domcflic  and  foreign 

A  a  2  debtors. 
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debtors.  This  operation  can  extend  no  farther 
than  to  the  amount  of  reciprocal  and  equal  debts  ; 
if  there  be  a  balance  owing  upon  one  fide,  this 
balance  muft  be  paid  in  value,  either  iru  money 
or  merchandize.  Now  as  a  debt  is  much  eafier 
difcharged  by  compenfanon  than  by  payment, 
merchants  endeavour  to  profit  of  this  compenfa- 
tion  ;  but  as  every  one  endeavours  alike  to  com- 
penllite  v»'hen  there  is  a  balance  on  one  fide,  it 
affefts  the  whole  courfe  of  the  exchange,  and 
every  one  mufl  bear  his  fhare  of  the  expence  of 
paying  it. 

If  London  fhould  owe  a  balance  to  the  world, 
after  compenfating  all  that  the  world  owes  to  her, 
every  London-debtor  to  the  world  will  wifli  to  com- 
penfate  ;  confequently,  he  will  look  out  for  one  w'ho 
is  creditor  to  the  world  :  but  this  fearch  betrays  the 
fecret,  and  fhews  that  he  is  the  demander ;  upon 
which  the  other  avails  himfelf  of  his  fituatlon,  and 
refufes  to  compenfate  without  profit.  Hence  the 
fecrecy  faid  to  be  rcquifite  in  this  branch  of  trade. 
It  is  requifite  to  the  trader  only,  whofe  intereft  is 
concerned  ;  becaufe  whatever  one  fet  of  merchants 
in  a  place  wiHi  to  conceal,  another  let  have  con- 
"llantlv  an  intcrell  to  divul^re.  The  intereil  of  the 
Hate  confids  in  prefervlng  an  equality  of  profit  and 
lofs  among  them  all ;  and  in  facilitating  to  them 
the  paying  and  receiving  of  the  balances  due  upon 
the  total  of  all  their  tranfadions.  The  lofs  of  the 
jiationis  upon  the  balance  due  by  the  country  ;  the 
expence  cf  paying  the  balance,  which  is  the  price  of 
exchange,  is  merely  a  relative  lols  to  fome  of  her 
fubjecls,  and  a  relative  gain  to  others. 

The 
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The  atteiuion,  therefore,  of  a  ftatefman  in  what     chap. 

XIII 

regards  exehange,  is,  Firit,  To  take  care  that  the -.--^-^ 

true  par  between  the  vahie  of  the  national  monev 
and  the  money  of  other  nations,  flrall  be  as  mucli 
as  pollible  proportional  to  theqaantiry  of  metal  con- 
tained in  each. 

Secondly,  To  remove  domeflic  inconveniences 
in  paying  with  the  metalf,  or  national  coin,  every 
unavoidable  balance. 

Thirdly,  To  hinder  the  expence  of  acquitting  a 
fmall  balance  from  occafioning  a  lofs  on  the  com- 
penfation  of  reciprocal  debts. 

And,  Fourthly,  When  he  finds  an  inconvenience 
in  allowing  the  metals  or  coin  to  go  out  of  the  coun- 
try, he  mull  afiitl  in  having  the  balance  paid  in  the 
wav  of  credit. 

Chap.   II.     The    befl   method   for  determining     c  h  ^^  p. 
exadly  the   true  and  intrinfic   value  of  the   metals,         n- 
coin,  or  money,  in  which   the   balance  due  to   or 
from  a  foreign  nation,  is  to  be  paid,  is  to  compare 
the  value  of  a  determinate   weight  of  line  bullion 
with  the  refpeclive  denominations  of  the  coin  in  the 
two  places  exchanging ;  to  confider  thefe   denomi- 
nations as  the  real  par  of  each   other  ;  and  to  ftate 
the  difference  between  them,  and  what  is  paid  for 
bills   at  fight,  as  the  price  paid  for  the  exchanp-e. 
Example.     Suppofmg,  that   at  a  certain   time,  we 
fTiall  find  one  ounce  troy  of  fine  gold,  to  be  worth, 
in  the  London  market,  4/.  Ss. ;  and  that  an  ounce 
troy  of  fine  gold,  fhall   be  at   that  time,  worth   99 
livres  in  the  Paris  market.     Then  1  fa.y  that  4/.  Ss. 
is  the  exact  and  real  par  of  99  livres  French  :  and 
whatever  more  or  lefs  than  99  livres  I  fhall  receive 
A  a  2  from 
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from  an  exchanger  for  my  bill  on  Paris  at  fight,  for 

4/.  Ss.  mufl  be  afcribed  to  the  influence  of  exchange. 

To  render  this  method  of  calculating  the  more  pracr 

ticable,  a  propofal  for  rendering  all   mint-weights 

more  determinate  is  fet  forth  in  a  note, 

CHAP.  Chap.  III.     "When  upon  the  whole  of  a  nation's 

111. 

trade  with  the   reft  of  the  world,  ^  balance  is  due, 

it   muft  be  paid,    either   in  intrinfic  value,  which 

totally  difcharges  it,  or  by  giving  fecurity  for  it,  and 

paying  intereft  until  the  difcharge  can  be  obtained, 

We  confider  in  this  chapter  the   methods   of  dif- 

charging  it. 

A  ftatefman  is  the  bed  judge  when  his  people 
ought  to  pay  with  bullion,  and  when  with  credit. 
If  he  approve  of  their  paying  with  bullion,  that  is, 
■with  gold  and  filver,  he  fl-iould  render  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  metals  as  eafy  as  poUible.  If  a  duty  be 
laid  upon  coinage,  he  need  not  be  afraid  that  any 
one  will  fend  off  the  coin,  as  long  as  bullion  can 
be  found  ;  and  when  this  becomes  fcarce,  if  he  do 
not  choofe  that  his  coin  fliould  go  out,  he  muft  lend 
his  afliftance  in  order  to  pay  with  credit.  If  he  fmd 
it  againft  his  intereft  to  pay  either  in  one  way  or 
in  the  other,  he  muft  put  a  ftop  to  the  trade  which 
creates  the  balance :  for  while  fuch  trade  is  permitr 
ted,  he  will  find  it  beyond  his  power  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  the  balance  in  the  moft  hurtful  way 
poffible  to  his  country. 

1  here  obferve,  that  in  countries  unacquainted 
■with  trade,  and  in  others  where  the  whole  external 
commerce  is  carried  on  by  ftrangers,  a  good  expe- 
dient for  cutting  off  fuch  hurtful  branches  of  traffic 
\s  to  lay  all  the  reftraints  poftible  on  the  exportation 

of 
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of  the  metiils,  in  order  to   nromore  the  exportation     c  11  a  p. 

o[  what  the  country  can  offer  in  return.    But  when    ..-*w' 

trade  and  induflry  are  efl:;iblif!ied,  thefe  rellriclions 
ceafe  to  be  ufcful  ;  becauie  r.'.erchants  will  then  find 
a  profit  upon  exporting  donieflic  produ'51:ion.s,  which 
they  never  can  find  upon  exporting  an  intrinfic  va- 
lue. 

A  flatefman,  there'bre,  (liould  conduct  his  ope- 
rations according  to  the  fituation  oF  his  country. 
If  foreign  trade  be  unprofitable,  cut  it  ou  as  much 
as  pofTible  ;  and  hiy  every  redraint  upon  the  expor- 
tation of  the  coin.  If  it  be  profitable,  lay  no  re- 
ftriftions  on  payments ,  becaufe  you  are  fure  you 
will  gain  upon  the  wliole.  And  if,  in  any  particu- 
lar cafe,  you  would  keep  your. coin  at  home,  mort- 
gage your  country,  and  pay  with  your  credit. 

If,  when  you  are  obliged  to  check  foreign  trade, 
and  lay  prohibitions  on  the  exportation  of  your  coin, 
exchange  be  found  to  rife  to  a  great  height  aguinfl 
you  ;  comfort  yourfelf,  that  this  exchange  will  pro- 
duce no  national  lofs  :  it  will  be  paid  within  your 
own  country  by  thofe  who  confume  foreign  com- 
modities, to  thofe  who  are  at  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pence  of  tranfacting  the  balance. 

Ckap.  IV.  Here  I  demonilrate  what  before  I  chap. 
had  in  a  manner  taken  for  granted,  viz.  that  the 
price  of  exchange  is  neither  a  national  lofs,  or  a 
national  gain  ;  but  whether  it  be  in  favour  or  againfl 
a  countiy,  it  produces  an  inftability  in  the  profits 
upon  trade,  and  fliould  therefore  be  kept  low  by  all 
pofiible  methods.  I  alfo  fliew  how  the  price  of  ex- 
change is  favourable  to  exportation,  when  the  ba- 
lance is  againfl  a  country,  and  how  it  is  unfavour- 
A  a  4,  ~  able 
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E  o  o  K  able  to  exportation,  when  the  balance  Is  due  to  the 
>*-*-K,-i«^  country  :  and  fince  whatever  exchange  is  gained  by 
exporters  is  lofl  by  importers,  and  vice  verfa,  lome 
have  concluded,  that  an  unfavourable  balance  does 
of  itfelf  dcflroy  its  own  pernicious  effects,  and  fets 
the  balance  even  j  I'  endeavour  to  difprove  this  pro- 
pofition,  by  fliewing  how  the  importers  are  ind.m^ 
nified,  as  to  their  lofs  by  the  exchange,  from  the 
additional  price  they  get  for  their  foreign  commo- 
dities at  home ;  whereas  the  exporters  cannot  raife 
the  prices  of  their  goods  abroad  ;  becaufe  foreign 
competition  will  not  permit  them.  So  that  in  one 
cafe  the  wrong  balance  hurts  the  rich  confumer  at 
home,  who  can  bear  the  iofs  ;  and  in  the  other, 
the  right  balance  hurts  the  poor  manafaclurer, 
who  cannot.  Hence  I  conclude,  that  it  is  greatly 
for  the  intereft  of  a  trading  flaJte  to  keep  exchange, 
at  all  times,  as  nearly  at  par  as  poffible. 

That  this  is  a  practicable  fcheme,  I  prove  by  a 
matter  of  facl,  and  by  an  experiment  made  in 
France  by  a  late  minifter ;  where,  upon  a  certain 
occafion,  the  exchange  having  rifen  to  a  great  height 
againft  France,  he  immediately  brought  it  to  par, 
by  ordering  bills  upon  Holland  to  be  furniflied  at 
par,  to  thofe  who  fhould  demand  them  ;  taking 
upon  himfelf  the  expence  offending  the  money  paid 
for  fuch  bills,  to  the  place  upon  which  they  were 
drawn. 

I  obferve,  however,  that  fuch  operations  can  be 
recommended  to  fuch  ftatefmen  only,  as  prefide 
over  the  interefts  of  flourifliing  trading  nations  ; 
becaufe  in  proportion  as  thefe  are  benefited  by  laci- 
litating  the  payment  of  the  cafual  balances  due  by 
them  from  time  to  time,  fo  far  is  a  prodigal  nation 
3  hurt, 
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hurt,  by  fiicilitating  the  dilllpation  of  their  property,     c  h  a  p. 

and   by  contriving  a  ready  method  for   translcrring    v l-,_^ 

it  to  loreip,ncri. 

Chap.  V.  VChen  a  nation  fiill  owes  a  bahmce,  chap. 
after  all  the  payments  it  has  been  able  to  make,  ^* 
either  in  coin,  bullion,  bills,  or  merchandize,  it  is 
evident,  that  this  balance  cannot  be  fatisfied  except 
by  obtaining  credit  for  it,  at  the  expence  of  mort- 
gaging the  country  and  paying  Interell  for  what  is 
owing.  When  this,  however,  happens  to  be  the 
cafe,  it  involves  the  nation-debtor  in  a  multitude  of 
expenfive  operations  conducted  by  exchangers, 
who  condantly  find  a  profit  in  carrying  them  on, 
though  at  a  very  great  lofs  to  individuals  within 
the  countrv.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  I  pro- 
pofe,  that  the  flatefman  fliould  take  upon  himfelf 
the  care  of  obtaining  credit  abroad,  for  the  balance 
due  by  the  country  he  governs  ;  and  that  the  ex- 
pence  incurred  by  this  operation  fliould  be  defrayed 
by  the  public,  whereby  every  individual  within  the 
ftate  will  contribute  his  fliare  towards  maintaining 
an  uniformity  in  the  profits  upon  trade,  and  fup- 
porting  the  riability  of  commerce,  from  the  regu- 
larity of  the  courfe  of  exchange  at  all  times.  This 
operation  refembles  very  much  another  of  which  we 
have  already  fpoken  in  treating  of  banks  of  circula- 
tion upon  mortgage.  There  we  recommended  the 
payment  of  foreign  balances  as  a  proper  branch  of 
bank  adminiftration :  here  we  recommend  it  to  a 
ilatefman  to  interpofe  voluntarily  between  his  fub- 
jects  and  their  foreign  creditors.  This  is  the  befl 
method  for  fupporting  commerce,  when  it  acciden- 
tally happens  to  fall  under  the  difcouragement  of 
an  unfavourable  balance. 

Part 
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Part  IV.     Of  Public  Credit, 

CHAP.     Chap.  I.  '^^HE  credit   cf  a   flate  refembles,  in 
^'  moft  things,  that  of  an  individual  : 

they  differ  hov/ever  in  this,  that  when  a  private 
man  contracts  a  debt,  he  himfelf  is  anfvverable  for 
it.  When  a  ilate  contracts  a  debt,  thofe  who  con- 
tract the  obligation  in  the  name  of  the  ftate  are  not 
refponfible  for  it.  Hence  it  happens,  that  private 
people  are  commonly  more  anxious  about  paying 
their  debts  than  ftatefmen  are  who  adminifter  for 
the  public.  Another  difference  is,  that  public  debts 
do  not  fo  much  affeCl  the  profperity  of  a  ftate  as 
private  debts  do  that  of  the  debtor.  The  intereft 
of  a  private  debtor  is  fmiple  and  uncompounded  ; 
that  of  a  ilate  is  fo  complex,  that  the  debts  they 
owe,  ivhen  due  to  citizens.,  are,  on  the  whole,  ra- 
ther advantageous  than  burdenfome  ;  they  produce 
a  new  branch  of  circulation  among  individuals,  but 
take  nothing  from  the  general  patrimony. 

In  deducing  the  principles  of  public  credit,  we 
fuppofe  it  to  be  an  eftabliftied  m.axim  of  the  ftate 
to  adhere  to  the  faith  of  their  engagements ;  that  a 
permanent  fund  be  appropriated  for  the  payment 
of  the  intereft  of  all  the  money  borrowed  ;  that  li- 
berty be  left  to  the  ftate  to  redeem  the  obligation  by 
adequate  payment ;  that  an  eafy  transfer  of  the  ca- 
pital from  hand  to  hand  be  permitted,  in  order  to  in- 
demnify every  creditor  for  the  lofs  of  his  capital, 
which  is  not  demandable  from  the  ftate,  as  is  com- 
monly the  cafe  in  private  fecurities. 

The 
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The  confcquence  of  the  fwclling  of  public  debts,  c  n  a  r, 
is,  to  occafion  a  proportional  augmentation  upon  ^.„^,— — / 
the  contributions  out  of  private  property.  The 
confequence  of  this  again,  is,  to  produce  a  vibra- 
tion in  the  balance  of  ciouieltic  Vvcnlth,  This  cre- 
ates a  monied  intereft,  which  fwelis  in  proportion  as 
public  debts  increafe  ;  and  which  may  fwell  to  fo 
oTeat  a  heifiht  as  to  transfer  the  income  of  a  whole 

O  O 

nation  from  the  nominal  proprietors  to  the  public 
creditors. 

A  Itatefman,  therefore,  ought  carefully  to  attend 
to  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  he  governs,  before  he 
gives  way  to  a  regular  and  fyftematical  augment- 
ation of  public  debts.  In  monarchies,  the  propri- 
etors of  lands  ma^  bear  for  a  while  the  temporary 
diminutions  of  their  annual  income,  though  they 
will  not  eahly  be  made  to  fubrcribe  to  a  plan  which 
evidently  tends  to  deprive  them  of  all  they  have, 
and  to  transfer  their  power  and  property  to  a  fet 
of  men  whom  they  have  always  confidered  as  their 
inferiors. 

In  monarchies,  therefore,  a  great  increafe  of  pub- 
lic debts  will  more  probably  bring  on  a  national 
bankruptcy,  than  in  governments  which  participate 
of  the  republican  form. 

The  confequences,  therefore,  of  the  fv/elling  of 
public  debts  may  be,  either,  Firft,  To  difturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  ftate,  by  an  attempt  to  transfer 
the  property  of  it  from  the  real  polTeifors  to  a  new 
created  monied  interefl :  or, 

Secondly,  If  a  fyftematical  plan  of  borrowing 
upon  fohd  fecurity  be  not  laid  down,  it  may  me- 
chanically draw  on  a  general  bankruptcy  :  or. 

Thirdly, 
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BOOK  Thirdly,  If  debts  be  allowed  to  fwell  beyond  due 
bounds,  io  as  to  hurt  the  intereft  of  the  great  body 
of  the  proprietors,  the  Itate  may  be  engaged  to  adopt 
the  fata:  exped'ent  of  a  fpunge  :  or. 

Fourthly,  If  the  fpirit  of  the  people  prove  com- 
patible with  the  fyftem  of  borrowing  and  fupporting 
r)ublic  credit  to  the  utmoft  extent,  then  the  whole 
income  of  the  nation  will  remain  in  perpetual  fluc- 
tuation, paffing  from  one  fet  oi  creditors  to  another, 
the  ftatefman  ftill  retaining  the  adminiltration.  of  it 
for  their  ufe  :  or, 

Fifthly,  If  the  debts  contracted  become  the  pro- 
perty of  foreigners,  thefe  will  either  remove  into 
the  country  where  their  funds  are,  or  the  income 
of  the  whole  will  be  converted  into  a  foreign  tri- 
bute. 

CHAP.  Chap.  II.  While  public  expence  was  defrayed 
from  treafure^,  public  credit  was  a  thing  unknown. 
While  it  was  fupplied  from  rapine  and  extortion, 
credit  never  could  exifh.  During  the  fmiplicity  of 
ancient  manners,  when  there  was  neither  induffry 
or  circulation,  credit  was  unneceiTary  :  the  coin 
was  more  than  fufficient  to  ferve  every  purpofe  of 
ahenation. 

When  trade  and  Induftry  began  to  make  a  pro- 
^refs  in  Europe,  in  the  Hans  towns,  and  in  the 
rcDublics  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  the  confequences 
of  their  credit  were  foon  felt  by  princes,  who  auk- 
wardly  began  to  imitate  their  example ;  firft,  by 
borrowing  money  upon  mortgages  of  their  lands 
and  principalities  ;  and  alterwards  by  impofmg 
taxes  and  felling  them  for  what  they  could  get  to 
a   molt  rai^acious  fet  of  men,   the  tax-gatherers. 

This 
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This  fpread  opprefTion,  and  this  again  foon  brought     c  h  a  f. 
the  prince  to  poverty.  > — ^^.-i--^ 

Taxes,  however,  once  eftabliflieJ  in  this  violent 
method,  and  upon  urgent  occafions,  came,  in  time, 
to  be  impnn-ed,  and  formed  a  large  land,  which 
now  ferves  as  a  folid  bafis  tor  public  credit. 

Chap.  IIL  While  taxes  were  appropriated  for  ^^/•^P- 
a  time  only,  for  the  repayment  of  the  debts  con- 
traded  bv  a  ftate,  the  attention  both  of  the  (late 
and  of  the  lenders  w^as  totally  fixed  upon  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  capitals  :  but  in  proportion  as  money 
increafed,  in  confequence  of  tlie  modern  fyftem  of 
political  cEconomy,  the  lenders  formed  to  them- 
felves  a  new  point  of  view,  viz.  the  acquifition  of 
a  permanent  interelt  arifmg  from  a  transferable 
capital. 

In  order  to  make  this  change  of  policy  from  bor- 
rowing with  an  intention  to  repay  the  capital,  to 
borrowing  with  an  intention  to  pay  a  perpetual  in- 
terefl,  the  more  fenfible,  I  have  traced  in  this  chap- 
ter the  progrefs  of  the  firft,  by  a  review  of  the  plan 
of  public  credit  in  England  until  the  end  of  the 
lafl  century. 

Here  I  briefly  analize  the  fentiments  of  Dr.  Da- 
venant,  and  compare  them  with  thofe  eftablifhed  in 
our  own  days,  when  the  latter  policy  has  taken 
place  J  and  upon  the  whole  I  conclude,  that  the 
difference  between  the  fyftem  of  public  credit  then 
and  at  prefent,  has  proceeded  principally  from  the 
difference  in  the  ftate  of  circulation,  and  from  the 
expedients  now  fallen  upon  for  increafmg  the  quan- 
tity of  money,  in  proportion  to  the  ufes  found 
for  it. 

Chap. 
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BOOK.  Chap.  IV.     I  then  compare  the  ftate  of  publid 

^ ^.^.^    credit  in  France,  during  the  adminiftration  of  Car-* 

c  H  A  p.  dinal  de  R.ichlieu,  with  that  of  England  immedi- 
ately after  the  revolution.  Here  I  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  influence  v. hich  the  different  forms 
of  government  have  upon  the  (lability  of  public 
credit,  both  in  contracting  and  in  paying  off  public 
debts. 

In  France,  the  power  of  the  Prince  furniflies 
many  expedients  for  paying  off  capitals,  which  had 
been  borrowed  at  an  exorbitant  intered  in  times  6f 
public  diiirefs. 

In  England,  the  limited  power  of  the  crown,  and 
the  refponfibility  of  minillers  for  their  exercife  of 
it,  is  a  great  fecurity  to  thofe  w^ho  lend  money  to 
the  (late ;  and  confequently,  proves  a  very  great 
advantage  in  contracting  debts  upon  reafonable 
terms. 

The  longer  the  two  ffates  fubfiff,  the  greater  will 
the  advantage  be  found  in  favour  of   that  which 
adheres  the  mod  ftrictly  to  the  faith  of  its  public 
-    engagements. 

When  the  credit  of  France  and  England  are 
compared  together,  the  difference  between  them  is 
moll  remaul^Lable.  The  flricl  adherence  to  the  faith 
of  public  engagements  has  eftabliflied,  in  Eng* 
land,  lb  nice  and  fcrupulous  a  credit,  that  the  fmall- 
efl  deviation  from  its  principles  may  prove  fatal  to 
the  whole  fyflem.  The  credit  of  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  accuflomed  to  a  rougher 
uiage  ;  and  the  frequent  acts  of  power,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  creditors,  occafion  rather  a  temporary 
damp  than  a  total  annihilation  of  their  credit  ior  the 

future. 
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future.  Such  acts  of  power,  however,  in  critical  ^,^/'^''- 
circumftances,  prove  extremely  hurtful  ;  and  the  ^  _r^ ^  -^- 
advantage  of  a  well  eiVablifiicd  credit  v.'ill,  in  all 
probability,  either  open  the  eyes  of  that  nation  to 
their  own  intereft,  or  bring  calamities  upon  them, 
which  in  their  prefent  fituation,  appear  little  to  be 
feared. 

Chap.  V.  This  chapter  contains  a  fhort  Iketch  of  chap, 
the  plan  of  public  credit,  as  it  has  been  carried  on  in 
Great  Britain,  from  the  end  of  the  lafl:  century,  to 
the  conclunon  otthe  peace  in  1763.  I  here  enume- 
rate the  principal  operations  of  credit,  which  have 
been  calculated  for  enlarging  the  fund  of  Britilh  cir- 
culation, by  engaging  the  bank  of  England  to  turn 
into  money  the  difcredited  bills  and  tallies  of  the  ex- 
chequer. I  have  pointed  out  the  principle  which 
circumfcribes  this  power  in  the  bank  within  certain 
limits.  I  have  traced  the  progrefs  and  flu6tuations 
of  the  interefl  of  money ;  which  have  conftantly 
been  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  borrov»'ing  or 
lending  at  the  time.  I  have  mentioned  the  rife  of 
the  finking  fund,  and  the  ufe  which  has  been  made 
of  it.  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  methods 
of  borrowing  by  premium,  and  have  pointed  out 
the  inconvenience  attending  this  plan,  as  long  as 
the  principal  view  of  diminifliing  a  nation's  debt  is 
confined  to  expedients  for  lowering  the  interefl:  of 
the  capital.  I  have  given  a  progreflive  ftate  of  the 
augmentation  of  the  debts  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
end  of  every  war ;  to  which  I  have  fubjoined  a 
fhort  ftate  of  the  nation  at  the  laft  peace. 

I  conclude  my  chapter,  by  afligning  reafons  for 
the  prefent   low  flate  of  public  credit  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ; 
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t'lin  ;  which  has  been  principally  owing  to  the  large 
fums  of  borrowed  money  invelled  in  the  funds  be- 
fore the  peace,  upon  tlie  profped  of  a  fudden  rife 
in  their  price,  on  the  return  of  public  tranquillity. 
This  rife  would,  undoubtedly,  have  happened,  had 
it  not  been  obih-ucted  by  the  necefTity  which  the 
nominal  itockholders  were  put  to,  of  bringing  their 
funds  to  market,  in  order  to  anfw^r  the  demands 
of  thofe  from  whom  they  had  borrowed  w^hat  they 
had  invefied  in  the  funds  :  and  until  this  opera- 
tion be  compleated,  thai:  is,  until  the  funds  of  Great 
Britain  become  veiled  in  the  real  proprietors  of  them, 
the  ftate  of  public  credit  will  condantly  be  undeter- 
mined. 

CHAP.  Chap.  VI.     Having  given  a  fliort  fl^etch   of  the 

prefcnt  ftate  of  public  credit  in  England,  I  endea- 
vour, in  this  chapter,  to  extract,  from  the  bed  pri- 
vate authorities  to  which  I  could  have  accefs,  a  pa- 
rallel view  of  the  affairs  of  France,  as  far  as  relates 
to  its  revenues,  taxes,  and  debts,  at  the  peace  1763. 

By  the  revenue  of  France,  1  here  underfland,  not 
only  \\  hat  comes  clear  and  nett  into  the  King's  cof- 
fers, but  alfo  what  is  farther  levied  upon  his  people. 
The  parallel  therefore  will  not  hold  between  the 
revenue  of  France  and  that  of  England,  as  re- 
prefented  in  the  preceding  chapter,  without  at- 
tending to  this  difference. 

The  nett  revenue  of  England  charged  with  all  its 
debts  and  cxpence  of  government,  we  have  faid  to 
amount  to  10,213,000/.  The  grofs  revenue  of 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  amount  to 
24,740,834/.  flerling. 

But  if  from  this  lad  fum  be  dedudled  that 
part  which    never  enters  the   royal  treafure,    and 

which 
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which  is  expended  in  levying  the  revenue,  and  in 
appropriations  for  particular  perpetual  expenccs, 
to  the  amount  of  6  8 1 5  1 1 1/.  flerling,  there  will  re- 
main of  net  income,  paid  into  the  King's  coffers, 
and  charged  with  all  the  debts  and  expence  of  go- 
vernment, no  more  than  17  925  723/.  fterling. 

If  from  this  fum  we  deduft  the  total  amount  of 
the  net  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  (10  213  000/. 
flerling)  the  remaining  fum  of  7  7 12  723/.  ilerling, 
will  fhew  the  excefs  of  the  French  reveitbe  above 
that  of  England. 

The  foregoing  fum  of  17  925  723/.  fterling,  arifes 
from  the  following  branches  : 

Firft,  Thofe  which  compofe  the  King's  ordinary 
revenue;  which,  at  the  peace  1763,  amounted  to 
12  546666/.  fterlingj^  burdened  with  the  payment 
of  2  022  222/.  fterling  of  intereft  of  the  debts  charged 
upon  it. 

Secondly,  The  extraordinary  taxes  eftablifhed 
for  a  limited  time,  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Thefe  amount  to  2  326  13  ]!.  and  are  totally  appro- 
priated for  the  payment  of  capitals,  and  intereft  up- 
on them,  incurred  during  the  late  wars,  according 
to  the  principles  of  public  credit  in  practice  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  reign  of  K.  WilUam  and  (^  Anne  : 
and  fo  foon  as  this  fund  has  cleared  the  charges  up- 
on it,  it  is  to  ceafe,  being  no  permanent  branch  of 
revenue. 

Thirdly,  The  extraordinary  revenue  raifed  on 
account  of  the  laft  war.  This  amounts  to  3052 
923/.  fterling,  and  confifts  of  the  fecond  and  third 
twentieth  penny,  granted  for  a  very  limited  time, 
and  appropriated^  as  the  former  branch,  for  dif- 
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BOOK  charging  the  debts  lat&ly  contrafted.  The  fum  of 
«— ^/-^.w  thefe  three  branches  make  the  total  of  the  17  925 
723/.  paid  in  to  the  King's  treafury,  and  burdened 
with  all  the  public  debts. 

If  we  therefore  fuppofe  the  two  lafl  branches  of 
French  revenue  to  be  continued  until  all  the  debts 
charged  upon  them  be  paid,  then  we  fhall  find  the 
ftate  of  that  kingdom  reduced  to  the  King's  ordinary 
revenue  of  1 2  546  6661. ;  from  which  however  muft 
be  deduced  at  lead  one  half  of  the  capitation.  This 
half  amounts  to  i  182  222/.  fterling,  and  is  fo  bur- 
denfome,  that  its  continuance  will  be  impoflible. 
The  revenue  therefore  will  be  reduced  to  1 1  364 
444/.  fterling,  charged  with  2022454/,  fterling, 
intereft  of  debts;  of  which  indeed  711  m/.  are 
annuities  upon  lives,  and  muft  therefore  be  extin- 
guiftied  in  time. 

According  to  this  view,  the  revenue  of  France 
will  be  II  364444/.  fterling,  charged  with  the  an- 
nual payment  of  2  022  222/.  intereft  of  debts  :  and 
the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  is  10213  000/.  charged 
with  the  annual  fum  of  4  860  000/.  intereft  of  debts. 

What  remains^  free  for  France  is  9  342  222/.  fter- 
ling ;  and  for  England,  5  t^^^  oooL 

But  out  of  this  free  revenue  of  France  muft  be 
deduced  the  permanent  articles  of  expence  charged 
upon  the  ordinary  revenue,  exclufive  of  the  intereft 
of  debts  already  dedudled.  Thefe  articles  amount 
to  the  fum  of  8  468  889/.  which  being  deducted 
from  9  342  222/.  leaves  a  free  balance  of  no  more 
than  873  333/. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  fuppofe  the  net  amount 
of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  after  paying  the 

intereft. 
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interefl:  of  its  debts,  to  be,  as  above,  5  353  000/.  j     chap. 
and  if  the  expenceof  the  current  fervice  of  the  year,    ^,«— ^--i— / 
including  the  civil   lift,  be  fuppofed  to   amount  to 
4  800  oco/.   fterling,  as  it  nearly  did,  before  the 
commencement  of  laft  war,  there  will  remain  of 
free  balance  553  000/.* 

From  all  which  we  may  conclude,  that,  abftrad- 
ing  from  extraordinary  fupplies  for  extraordinary 
exigencies,  the  revenue  of  both  nations  is  pretty 
nearly  in  proportion  to  their  current  expence ;  and, 
therefore,  their  refpeftive  powers,  when  engaged 
in  war,  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  credit  at  the 
time. 

Chap.  VII.  In  comparing  the  credit  of  the  two  chap. 
nations,  two  things  enter  into  connderation.  Firfl,  ^"* 
the  confidence  of  the  world,  in  the  foHdity  of  their 
refpedive  public  faith.  This  I  take  to  be  totally  in 
favour  of  the  Britifh  nation.  The  fecond  is,  the 
folidity  and  extent  of  the  funds,  which  are  to  be 
provided  in  fecurity  of  the  fums  to  be  borrowed 
upon  future  emergencies.  Thefe  refources,  in 
France,  we  have  feen  to  confift  in  their  dixiemes, 
vingtiemes,  double  capitation,  and  extraordinary 
impofitions  upon  the  clergy,  and  other  bodies  poli- 
tic ;  taxes  fo  burdenfome  in  their  nature,  and  fo 
contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  French  nation,  that  it 
is  hardly  poffible  they  ever  can  be  made  fo  perma- 
nent as  to  anfwer  any  other  purpofe  than  a  fhort 
temporary  appropriation.  ^ 

♦  But  if  the  current  annual  expence  fhould  not  exceed  3  600 
coo/,  or  4  400  000/.  including  the  civil  lift,  which  is  nearly  the 
prefent  eftimate,  we  may  then  add  400  000/.  to  the  free  balance, 
and  {late  it  at  950  coo/,  in  round  numbers. 

B  b  2  The 
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The  true  refources  of  France  are  confined  to 
thofe  taxes  upon  confumption  above  enumerated, 
which  do  not  enter  into  the  ordinary  revenue,  and 
-•A'hich  are  now  impofed  and  appropriated  for  a  time 
only.  When  thefe  taxes  become  free,  they  may 
no  doubt  be  rendered  perpetual,  and  appropriated 
for  a  future  fund  of   credit. 

On  the  fide  of  Great  Britain,  the  cafe  is  different. 
The  greateft  part  of  her  revenue  is  already  perpe- 
tual ;  and  the  only  two  branches  of  annual  grants, 
the  land-tax  and  malt-duty,  are  not  fo  exceflively 
burdenfome,  nor  (o  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the 
people,  as  to  render  the  raifing  of  them  at  all  pre- 
carious.    And  were  this  nation  once  to  adopt  the 
fyflem  of  raifing  money  annually,  in  time  of  peace  ; 
fufficient  to  defray  the  charges  of  government,  the 
finking  fund  would  prove  a  refource  for  the  future, 
far  above  any  thing  that  France  can  boaft  of. 
CHAP.         Chap.  VIII.     Having  by  this  (hort  fketch  of  the 
ftate  of  credit  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  prepa- 
red a  fort  of  canvafs  for  our  farther  reafoning,  I 
proceed  to  apply  principles  to  fome  combinations, 
which  may  be  formed  concerning  the  confequences 
of  an  overfl retched  credit. 

In  proportion  as  credit  is  ufed  for  borrowing 
money  to  be  fent  abroad,  either  a  fupply  of  curren- 
cy mud  be  provided  for  filling  up  the  void  thereby 
occafioned  to  circulation,  or  alienation,  trade,  in- 
duflry,    &c.   inuft  fufi'er  a  check. 

And  even  although  money  fhould  be  borrowed 
to  be  fpent  at  home,  an  additional  quantity  of  it 
mufl  be  added  to  circulation  j  becaufe  this  new  ex- 
pence  of  the  ftate  will  require  it. 

I  Every 
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Every  fund  of  property  may  be  converted  into     chap. 


money,  with  the  alliltance  of  credit,  provided  the 
Hatefman  lends  his  hand  to  the  operation  :  and  the 
fundamental  principle  for  fupporting  credit  of  all 
"kinds,  is,  to  fupply  every  one  with  money  who  has 
property  to  pledge  for  it. 

When  money  is  borrowed  by  a  ftate,  to  be  fpent 
abroad,  the  loan  muft  either  be  mada  in  coin,  or 
in  paper.  If  in  the  firll,  this  coin  will  be  exported  j 
becaufe  coin  is  the  money  of  the  world  :  if  in  pa- 
per, this  paper  mufl  either  be  converted  into  coin, 
and  exported,  or  the  value  of  it  muft  be  remitted 
in  bills,  drawn  upon  countries,  debtors  to  England, 
for  example  ;  or,  in  the  laft  place,  it  muft  be  paid 
in  the  w~ay  of  credit,  by  conftituting  England  debtor 
to  the  Continent  for  it.  When  it  is  paid  by  bills 
drawn  upon  countries,  debtors  to  England,  then 
the  confequence  of  fuch  a  loan  is  to  convert  the 
balance  of  trade  into  a  capital  in  the  public  funds. 

In  whatever  way  money  be  borrowed  by  a  ftate, 
whether  from  natives,  or  foreigners,  the  confequen- 
ces  are  the  fame.  The  operation  of  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade  will  transfer  what  is  owing  to  fo- 
reigners in  favour  of  natives ;  and  a  wrong  balance 
of  trade  will  transfer  the  property  of  natives  to  fo- 
reigners. 

If  no  check  be  put  to  the  augmentation  of  pub- 
lic debts,  if  they  be  allowed  conftantly  to  accumu- 
late, and  if  the  fpirit  of  a  nation  can  patiently  fub- 
mit  to  the  natural  confequences  of  fuch  a  plan,  it 
muft  end  in  this,  that  all  property,  that  is  income, 
will  be  fwallowed  up  by  taxes ;  and  thefe  will  be 
transferred  to  the  public  creditors,  the  ftate  retain- 
ing the  adminiftration  of  it. 

B  b  3  The 
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BOOK  Xhe  (late,  in  this  cafe,  will  always  confider  thofe 
who  enjoy  the  national  income  as  the  body  of  pro- 
prietors. This  income  will  continue  the  fame, 
and  the  real  proprietors  of  it,  namely  the  creditors, 
will  pay  the  taxes  impofed ;  which  taxes  may  be 
mortgaged  again  to  a  new  fet  of  men,  who  will  re- 
tain the  denomination  of  creditors  ;  until  by  fwal- 
lowing  up  the  former  fet  of  creditors  they  will 
flip  into  their  places,  and  become  the  body  of  pro- 
prietors in  their  turn,  and  thus  perpetuate  the  circle. 

9 HAP.  Chap.  IX.  But  as  a  thoufand  accidents  may, 
and  certainly  will,  put  an  end  to  public  credit,  be- 
fore fuch  intricate  revolutions  can  be  accomplifhed, 
the  confequence  mud  be  a  bankruptcy.  This  may 
either  happen  by  a  deliberate  a6l  of  government, 
or  from  the  natural  confequences  proceeding  from 
an  over-ftretched  credit. 

I  here  endeavour  to  (hew,  that  it  is  impofTible  to 
form  a  fuppofition,  in  which  a  deliberate  aft  of 
bankruptcy  can  become  a  prudent  meafure.  The 
only  end  that  could  be  propofed  to  be  attained 
thereby,  would  be,  to  relieve  thofe  who  are  opprefled 
by  taxes.  But  a  fudden  abolition  of  taxes  would 
have  the  effed  of  ruining  the  landed  interefl:,  as 
well  as  all  the  manufaduring  clalTes.  Sudden  re- 
volutions are  conftantly  pernicious ;  and  no  revo- 
lution can  be  fo  fudden  as  that  of  a  bankruptcy. 
If  fuch  a  revolution  fhould  happen,  from  circum- 
flances  which  can  neither  be  forefeen  or  prevented, 
the  beft  expedient  w;  uld  flill  be,  to  adhere,  as 
much  as  pofTible,  to  the  faiih  of  public  engage- 
ments ;  becaufe  no  other  expedient  would  be  fo 
produftive  of  good  confequences,  in  fuch  a  cala- 
mitous fituation. 

While 
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"While  the  debts  of  a  nation  are  due  to  its  own 
fabjefts,  and  while  there  remains  any  balance  due 
in  favour  of  the  nation,  no  increafc  of  debts  can 
ncce/farily  bring  on  a  bankruptcy.  It  is  a  contra- 
didion  to  fuppofe  that  a  nation  can  become  bank- 
rupt to  itfelf.  But  when,  upon  the  general  flate 
of  payments  between  a  nation  and  the  world,  there 
is  found  an  annual  balance  due,  which  cannot  be 
compenfated  either  in  the  way  of  payment,  or  in 
the  way  of  credit,  then  indeed  a  bankruptcy  be- 
comes unavoidable. 

From  this  reafoning  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
method  of  determining  the  exadl  extent  of  pubhc 
credit,  is  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  increafe 
of  debts  due  to  foreigners,  and  to  compare  thefe 
with  the  favourable  balance  upon  the  trade  of  the 
nation.  When  thefe  debts  and  this  balance  begin 
to  draw  near  to  an  equality,  if  part  of  the  capital 
be  not  immediately  paid  off,  by  an  augmentation 
upon  public  contributions,  the  infallible  confequence 
will  be  a  ftate-bankruptcy. 

Chap.  X.  The  firfl  .requifite  for  contracting  chap. 
public  debts,  is  to  eftablifh  a  fund  for  fulfilling  pub- 
lic engagements.  This  procures  the  confidence  of 
the  lender.  The  next  is,  to  eftablifli  an  extenfive 
plan  of  credit  at  home,  which  may  be  fufficient  at 
all  times  to  keep  circulation  full. 

When,  from  the  elfeds  of  borrowing,  too  great 
fums,  are,  from  time  to  time,  drawn  out  of  circu- 
lation, this  void  mud  fpeedily  be  filled  up.  If  this 
be  neglected,  taxes  will  not  be  paid,  as  has  been 
often  obfervcd  :  befides,  if  money  be  allowed  to 
become  too  fcarce,  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for 
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it,  mtereft  will  rife,  and  borrowing  will  become 
proportionally  more  burdenfome  to  the  ftate  in  ge- 
neral. 

Foreign  expence  frequently  drains  the  fund  of 
circulation  at  home  :  hence  a  multitude  of  inconve- 
niences arife.  To  prevent  thefe,  I  fuggefl  a  new 
fcheme  of  borrowing,  by  opening  fubfcriptions  in 
foreign  countries  and  by  paying  the  intereft  annually 
in  the  place  where  the  money  is  fubfcribed  for. 
This  being  to  be  remitted  by  the  country  borrow- 
ing, a  ftatefman  may,  with  the  greater  eafe,  obvi- 
ate the  inconveniences  which  might  arife  to  circu- 
lation from  fuch  remittances. 

In  this  chapter,  I  endeavour  to  prove  by  new 
arguments  and  illuftrations,  that  national  diftrefs  is 
more  owing  to  a  fcanty  circulation,  than  to  a  cir- 
cumfcribed  property ;  and  a  ftatefman  who  negleds 
to  employ  every  method  for  keeping  up  the  circu- 
lating equivalent  within  the  ftate  he  governs,  to  the 
full  proportion  of  all  the  ufes  found  for  it,  fails  in 
the  moft  eifential  requifite  for  promoting  the  prof- 
perity  of  his  people,  and  the  eftabliftiment  of  his 
own  credit. 

Having  pointed  out  the  methods  of  contracting 
debts,  1  proceed  to  the  method  of  pa\ing  them. 
This  may  be  accompliftied  in  fix  different  ways,  by 
the  help  of  a  finking  fund  ;  which, 

Firft,  May  be  applied  annually,  to  the  difcharge 
of  certain  capitals,  at  the  option  of  the  ftate.     Or, 

Secondly,  According  to  a  certain  rule,  to  deter- 
mine the  preference. 

Thirdly,  By  appropriating  the  fund,  for  the 
payment  of  a  proportional  part  of  the  whole  out- 
ftanding  capital.     Or, 

Fourthly,, 
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Fourthly,  By  reducing  the  intereft  of  the  capi- 
tals.    Or, 

Fifthly,  By  converting  the  whole  of  the  capitals 
into  determinate  annuities,  proportionate  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  finking  fund.     Or, 

Sixthly,  By  the  means  of  lotteries,  where  the 
ftate  may  gain  what  gamefters  are  willing  to  lofe. 

I  puint  out  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  of 
every  plan.     The  firft:  five  expedients  are  too  plain 
to  require  a  recapitulation      The    fixth   amounts 
briefly  to  a  fuppofition,  that  the  interefl  of  the  pub- 
lic debts  is  brought,  by  a  proper  chain  of  admi- 
niflration,  to  a  lower  rate  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.     In   this  fituation,    accidental  circum- 
ftances  will  occafion  (as  at  prefent)  flu£tuations  in 
the  price  of  the  (locks.    When  they  fall  below  par, 
let  government    open   fubfcriptions    for   lotteries ; 
the  fubfcriptions  to  be  paid  for  in  ftock  at  the  mar- 
ket   price.     Subfcriptions  alfo    might    be  opened, 
and  the  old  capitals  might  be  received  at  the  mar- 
ket price,  and  conftituted  a-new  at  the  current  in- 
terefl, with  a  fmall  premium  above  the  rate  at  the 
time.     By  fuch  means,    the  fum  of  the  old  capi- 
tals would  be  reduced,  and  a  fmall  benefit  would 
accrue  to  the    fubfcribers.     Then,    upon   the  rife 
of  the  flocks,  the  interefl  on   thefe  fubfcriptions 
might   be  reduced  again ;    from    which  a  double 
benefit  would  refult ;  the  price  of  flocks  would  be 
fupported  on  one  hand,    and   the  capitals  of  the 
public  debts  would  be  reduced  on  the  other. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XIV. 

Recapitulation  of  the  Fifth  Book, 

Of  Taxes, 

Introd.  TLJAVING  already  explained  the  efFeft 
of  taxes  upon  domeflic  circulation  ; 
it  now  remains  to  invefligate  the  principles  by 
which  they  are  to  be  impoled  on  their  proper 
objects. 

CHAP.  Chap.  I.  I  divide  taxes  into  proportional,  which 
afFecl  confumption,  or,  more  properly,  what  may 
be  called  expence ;  cumulative,  which  affect  pro- 
perty ;  and  perfonal,  which  confift  in  perfonal 
fervice.  Thefe  I  explain  by  giving  examples  of 
each. 

c  HA  P.  Chap.  II.  Proportional  taxes  may  be  fo  impofed 
as  to  affeft  almoft  every  expence  of  living ;  and 
as  all  expence  fhould  arife  from  income,  not  from 
flock,  the  firft  principle  of  taxation,  is,  to  confine 
all  impofitions  to  income  only  :  *  whatever  affefts 

a  capital 

*  The  gentlemen  of  the  Critical  Review  for  July  1 767,  (p.  29.) 
have,  ver)'  properly,  expofed  to  the  public  an  cxtra(ll  from  this 
recapitulation,  which  cannot  mifsto  convey  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  fubjefl.  But  I  muft  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  in  order  to 
have  made  a  good  criticifm  upon  it,  it  was  alfo  ncceffary  to 
have  read  the  chapters  themfelves.  A  negleft  in  this  particular 
has  given  occafion  to  fome  ilriftures  on  tins  5th  Book,  which 
I  fhall  not  mention,  as  the  anfwer  to  them  would  involve  me  in 

a  repetition  of  v/bat  has  been  faid  in  thofe  chapters. 

I  have 
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a  capital  Is  oppreflive  and  unjuft.  But  as  in  every 
expence  there  is  alienation,  (although  in  every  ali- 
enation expence  be  not  implied)  the  bell:  method 
to  avoid  the  miilake  of  taxing  ftcck  inftead  of  in- 
come, is,  to  impofe  the  tax  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  affeft  the  confumers  only  •,  in  which  cafe,  who- 
ever buys  in  order  to  fell  again,  will  draw  the  tax 
completely  back. 

Chap.  III.     In  this  chapter,  I  fully  explain  the     chap. 
operation  of  drawing  back  proportional  taxes. 

When  the  commodities  charged  with  fuch  taxes 
are  either  employed  in  the  compofition  of  other 
manufadures,  or  are  confumed  by  the  induflirious 
clafles,  they  are  conftantly  drawn  back ;  except  fo 
far  as  the  confumption  made  by  the  latter  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  fuperfluity. 

Hence  I  conclude,  that  the  price  of  labour  is 
raifed  by  proportional  taxes,  in  proportion  to  in- 
duftry  only,  though  the  price  of  the  commodity  taxed 
be  raifed  in  proportion  to  the  tax.  Confequently, 
the  more  taxes  are  found  to  increafe  the  price  of 
labour,  the  more  we  may  conclude  in  favour  of 
the  induflry  of  the  manufacturing  clafles  :  and  the 


I  have  now  correfled,  or  cleared  up,  every  paflage  of  this 
work,  on  which  the  gentlemen  (Critical  Reviewers),  have  any- 
ways differed  from  me  in  opinion.  And  I  hope  I  have  explained 
every  thing  to  their  fatisfaclion.  I  am  highly  obliged  to  them 
for  their  remark'^  ;  though  I  am  perfuaded,  that  many  faulty 
paffages  have  fti:l  efcaped  their  attention.  But  I  muft  further 
exprefs  my  acknowlrdgmei.ls  for  the  polite  manner  in  which  the 
aut  or  himfelf  has  been  treated  :  no  acrimony,  nor  perfonal 
Jibufe  :  a  fair  criticifrn  ;  and,  indeed,  many  commendations  be- 
yond the  merit  of  his  performance. 

more 
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more  they  bring  into  the  exchequer,  the  more  we 
may  conclude  in  favour  of  the  eafe  and  opulence 
of  thofe  who  confume  the  objefts  of  fuch  taxes. 
CHAP.  Chap.  IV.  The  proper  objed  of  cumulative 
taxes,  is  the  large  pofl'effions  of  the  higher  claffes 
of  a  people,  which  can  bear  a  diminution  in  favour 
of  the  {late,  without  danger  of  encroaching  upon 
their  neceflary,  or  eafy  fubfiflence.  It  is  not  fo 
when  they  are  laid  upon  the  lower  claiTes ;  becaufe 
thefe  are  either  compofed  of  the  induflrious,  or  of 
beggars.  The  firft  fhould  be  enabled  to  draw  back 
from  the  rich,  what  they  advance  for  the  public 
fervice.  The  latter  have  nothing  to  give ;  to  tax 
them  is  but  adding  to  their  m^fery,  without  reliev- 
ing the  wants  of  the  flate. 

The  great  advantages  of  proportional  taxes  over 
the  cumulative,  relatively  to  thofe  who  pay  them, 
may  be  reduced  to  three. 

Firft,  The  proportion  between  the  tax  and  the 
objeft  taxed  is  determinate. 

Secondly,  This  proportion  may  be  known  to 
every  body. 

Thirdly,  The  time  of  paying  the  tax  is  regular 
and  gradual ;  becaufe  in  paying  for  the  commodity 
you  pay  for  the  tax,  and  your  liberty  in  buying  fuch 
commodities  i»  unreftrained  ;  confequently,  the  ex- 
pence  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  proportion  to  what  your 
income  can  afford.  Whereas  in  the  cumulative 
taxes,  it  is,  firft,  hardly  pofTible  to  preferve  the 
proportion  between  the  tax  and  the  eafe  of  a  per- 
fon's  circumftances.  In  the  fecond  place,  it  is  im- 
polTible  for  the  ftate  to  afcertain  exadly  this  pro- 
portion.    And  in  the  laft  place,  the  demand  for  the 

payment 
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payment  of  the  tax  is  made  at  a  time  when  people 
are  often  unprepared. 

Chap.  V.  The  principal  objeiSlions  alleged 
againll  proportional  taxes,  are,  i.  That  they  raife 
prices  :  2.  Difcourage  confumption  :  and  3.  That 
they  are  opprefTive  and  expenfive  in  the  colledion. 
Thefe  objeclions  are  more  apparent  than  real,  as 
will  appear  from  what  follows. 

Firft,  A  proportional  tax,  rightly  impofed,  and 
properly  levied,  will  undoubtedly  raife  the  price  of 
the  objects  taxed ;  but  it  will  confequentially  only 
raife  the  pfice  of  the  labour  of  the  induflrious  man 
who  pays  it ;  becaufe  he  will  draw  it  back  in  propor- 
tion only  to  his  diligence  and  frugality. 

The  price  of  labour  is  regulated  by  demand,  and 
is  influenced  only  by  proportional  taxes. 

Secondly,  As  to  difcouraging  confumption,  if 
taxes  raife  prices,  this  circumltance  proves  the  in- 
creafe  of  confumption  ;  becaufe,  were  confumption 
to  diminifh,  taxes  would  be  ill  paid,  and  prices 
would  fall  of  courfe,  even  to  the  detriment  of  the 
induflrious.  Thefe  are  always  the  confequences  of 
proportional  taxes,  when  wrong  impofed. 

Thirdly,  As  to  the  expence  and  opprefTion  in 
levying  them,  thefe  inconveniences  are,  in  a  great 
meafure,   in  proportion   to   the  difpofition   of  the 
people  to  defraud  the  public  :  for  when  they  are 
fairly   paid,    and   honeftly    collected,    proportional 
taxes  are  little  more  expenfive,  and   infinitely   lefs 
opprefiive  than  any  other.     I  conclude  my  chapter 
with  fome  obfervations  drawn  from  the  practice  of 
different  countries,  which  point  out  a  method  of 
avoiding  both  the  oppreflion  and  the  expence  of 
levying  proportional  taxes. 

Ghap. 
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BOOK         Chap.  VI.     All  taxes  are  paid  out  of  the  dr- 
< — --^— ^    culating  money  of  a  country  ;  confequently  they 

^^f^-  cannot  exceed  a  certain  proportion  of  this  fum. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  from  the  value  of  the  property, 
or  the  quantity  of  confumption  in  the  country,  that 
any  one  can  form  a  guefs  of  the  probable  amount 
of  taxes,  fo  much  as  from  the  eafy  and  expedi- 
tious circulation,  which  facilitates  alienation  and 
fale. 

Were  taxes,  indeed,  paid  in  kind,  they  might 
bear  a  proportion  to  fruits  and  labour ;  but  then, 
were  the  flate  to  export  the  amount  of  them,  the 
exportation  would  diminifh  the  fund  of  fubfiftence  : 
whereas  the  ftate  now  draws  a  fliare  only  of  that 
quantity  of  money  which  circulates  through  the 
hands  of  every  individual. 

The  great  difference  between  cumulative  and  pro- 
portional taxes,  confifts  in  this.  That  in  the  firft, 
he  who  pays  them  cannot  draw  them  back  in  pro- 
portion to  his  induflry ;  in  the  laft,  he  may  :  but 
as  far  as  any  one  of  an  induftrious  clafs  proves  idle 
or  extravagant,  every  proportional  tax  will  as  cer- 
tainly affed  his  dally  profits,  as  every  cumulative 
tax  will  affeft  the  income  of  a  fund  already  acquired. 
This  deduftion  of  principles  is  of  great  ufe  in  im- 
pofmg  taxes  ;  becaufe  it  points  out  the  method  for 
giving  to  many  cumulative  taxes  ufually  impofed 
on  the  lower  clafTes,  all  the  advantages  of  thofe  of 
the  proportional  kind. 

CHAP.  Chap.  VII.  Taxes  ought  to  be  impofed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  not  for  the  emolument  of 
private  people :  and  while  this  rate  is  obferved 
taxes  will  prove  beneficial  in  every  refped.     When 

they 
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they  are  properly   levied,  they  abridge  only  iinne-     chap. 
cell'ary   private  expence :  when  they  are   properly    ^.J-^-«»^ 
applied    by    the   flate,  they  advance  improvement 
every  where  ;  and  thofe  who  have  fortunes,  already 
improved,  will  be  brought  to  contribute  to  the  eafe 
of  the  lawer  clafles. 

Thus  by  the  help  of  cumulative  and  proportional 
taxes,  rightly  impofed,  and  rightly  expended,  cir- 
culation is  greatly  increafed  :  indullry  is  advanced  ; 
the  public  good  is  augmented,  not  diminifhed  ;  and 
the  burden  of  payments  becomes  fo  equally  pro- 
portioned, as  not  to  be  felt  in  any  degree  fufficient 
to  overbalance  the  advantages  refulting  from  the 
general  fyftem. 

Chap.  VIIL  Having  faid  that  cumulative  taxes  ^yjfj^' 
affect  the  income  of  funds  already  acquired,  I  ob- 
ferve,  that  this  income  proceeds  from  moveable  oi- 
immoveable  property  ;  the  firft  of  which  will  con- 
ftantly  avoid  the  grafp  of  every  ftatefman  who  at- 
tempts to  lay  a  tax  upon  it.  Cumulative  taxes, 
therefore,  if  carried  to  their  utmoft  extent,  may 
abforb  the  whole  income  of  immo'ueable  property ; 
but  of  that  only. 

Proportional  taxes,  again,  have  been  faid  to  af- 
fect the  fuperfluity  of  thofe  who  confume  the  ob- 
jscls  of  them  ;  confequently,  if  every  thing  w^hich 
is  confumed  were  firft  to  fufFer  an  alienation  for 
money,  a  proportional  tax  might  be  impofed  upon  it. 

The  meihod,  therefore,  of  carrying  proportional 
taxes  to  their  utmoft  extent,  is,  to  draw  to  market 
every  thing  confumable  ;  and  infenfibly  to  raife  the 
tax  upon  it,  fo  high  as  to  abforb,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  the  whole  fuperfluity  of  the  confumers. 

Taxes 
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Taxes  being  carried  to  this  height,  the  ftate  will, 
from  the  cumulative  taxes,  become  proprietors  of 
the  whole  income  of  the  immoveable  funds ;  from 
the  proportional  taxes,  it  will  draw  from  all  perfonal 
eflates,  the  full  amount  of  fuperfluity  ;  and  the  in- 
duftrious  clafles  alone  will  augment  their  wealth, 
in  proportion  to  their  frugality. 

From  this  general  principle  it  appears,  that  for 
the  right  eftablifhment  of  proportional  taxes,  con- 
fumption  is  requifite,  together  with  alienation ;  con- 
fequently,  where  alienation  takes  place  without  con- 
fumption,  as  in  the  fale  of  lands,  and  other  im- 
moveable fubjecls,  a  proportional  tax  cannot  be, 
properly,  impofed.  And  alfo  where  confumption 
takes  place  without  alienation,  as  when  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  are  confumed  by  thofe  who  raife  them, 
proportional  taxes  cannot,  v/ith  any  propriety,  be 
levied.     Farther, 

As  proportional  taxes  bear  a  proportion  to  cir- 
culation, it  follows,  that  they  can  be  raifed  only 
upon  alienation  by  fale.  Many  examples  however 
may  be  found  of  proportional  taxes,  impofed  in 
different  countries,  where  neither  fale  or  even  alie- 
nation takes  place.  Thefe  I  obferve  to  be  the  worfl: 
kind  of  proportional  taxes,  and  the  moll  oppreflive 
to  thofe  who  pay  them. 

From  the  principle  that  proportional  taxes  ought 
to  be  in  proportion  to  circulation,  and  not  in  propor- 
tion to  confumption,  we  difcover  the  reafon  why 
of  old  they  were  fo  difficult  to  be  raifed.  Con- 
fumption then  went  on  as  now,  in  many  refpecls, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants ;  but 
circulation,  that  is,  alienation  by  fale,  bore  no  pro- 
portion to  it. 

The 
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The  eScd  of  every  incrcafc  of  circulation  is  to  chap. 
fwell  the  amount  of  proportional  taxes  ;  and  when 
they  are  extenfively  impelled  in  a  country  olinduflry, 
the  whole  currency  is  thereby  made  to  flow  through 
the  coffers  of  the  public,  as  the  blood  of  the  hu- 
man body  flows  through  the  heart,  and  is  by  it  dif- 
fufed  through  every  member. 

Chap.  IX.  I  next  examine  the  confequences  of  chap. 
a  total  abolition  of  taxes,  the  better  to  difcover  the 
efiecls  which  fuch  an  alteration  would  produce,  firft, 
upon  the  profperity  of  the  whole  community  ;  and 
next,  upon  that  of  the  principal  clafl"es  of  inhabit- 
ants, which  compofe  it.     Thefe  1  reduce  to  tliree. 

Firft,  Thofe  who  adminifl:er  government,  and 
who  are  maintained  from  the  amount  of  taxes. 

An  abolition  of  them,  with  refpeft  to  this  nume- 
rous clafs,  would  draw  confequences  along  with  it, 
diredly  deft:ruclive  to  their  interefl  ;  and,  confe- 
quently,  prejudicial  to  that  of  all  the  induflrious 
clalVes  who  fupplv  their  confumption. 

Secondly,  With  refpecl  to  the  fecond  clafs,  which 
1  fuppofe  to  be  compofed  of  the  indufl:rious  part  of 
the  people,  1  obferve,  that  an  abolition  of  taxes  muft 
proportionally  imply  a  diminution  of  circulation  j 
this  would  produce  a  proportional  diminution  upon 
alienation ;  confcquently,  would  interrupt  the  in- 
dullr)'  of  many,  and  thereby  throw  them  into  a 
hurtful  competition  among  themfelves  for  fubfifl:- 
ence.  And  as  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  induf- 
trious  claifes  pay  no  taxes,  as  matters  ftand,  pro- 
vided they  be  diligent  and  frugal,  they  confequently 
would  gain  nothing,  and  mufl:  lofe  a  great  deal  by 
the  abolition  of  them. 

Vol..  IV.  Cc  Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  In  the  third  clafs  I  comprehend  thofe 
whom  we  have  hitherto  confidered  as  the  opulent 
and  idle  confumers.  Of  this  fort  the  proprietors  of 
land  form  a  confiderable  branch.  They,  we  have 
faid,  draw  back  no  part,  either  of  the  cumulative 
or  proportional  taxes,  which  affeft  them  ;  but  al- 
though they  be  deprived  of  this  immediate  indem- 
niiicaiion,  which  refults  to  the  induiirious,  they 
reap,  in  another  way,  advantages  which  more  than 
compenfate  all  the  burden  laid  upon  them,  lliefe 
advantages  proceed  from  the  confequences  of  that 
foirit  of  induftry  which  is  diffufed  over  the  whole 
people ;  in  confequence  of  which,  their  lands  are 
improved,  the  produce  of  them  is  readily  difpofed 
of,  and  what  proves  fuperfluous  for  domeftic  con- 
fumption  meets  with  a  ready  market  abroad,  and 
thereby  fupports  the  value  of  all  productions  within 
the  country. 

It  may  be  afl;ed,  then,  where  the  burden  of  taxes 
falls,  fmce  every  clafs  of  inhabitants  feems  to  gain 
Ibme  advantage  by  them  r 

1  anfwer,  that  tliey  imply  no  burden  when  rightly 
impofed.  The  augmentation  of  induilry,  in  confe- 
quence of  the  increafe  of  circulation,  provides  a 
fund  out  of  time  wtll  employed,  which,  when  con- 
verted into  money,  is  more  than  fufficieiit  to  pay 
all  taxes  not  immediately  afleding  the  income  of 
folid  property  ;  and  the  condant  improvement  of 
this  property,  from  the  conitquences  ot  an  exten- 
five  indullry,  is  more  than  fufficicnt  to  indemnify 
the  land-proprietors. 

Taxes,  in  this  light,  refemble  the  expence  laid 
owt  upon  new  eftubliflimcnts  for  improvement ;  be- 

caufe 
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caufe  in  their  confequcnces  they  augmc^nt  the  prof- 
periiy  and  cafe  of  the  whole  people,  not  in  confe- 
quence  of  being  levied,  but  of  being  properly  ap- 
plied, as  is  farther  explained  in  the  next  chapter. 

Chap.  X.     Here  I  examine  whether  taxes  be  a     chap. 
fpur  to  induftry,  as  fome  pretend. 

The  doubt  concerning  this  point  has  arifen  from 
what  daily  experience  has  (liewn,  namely,  that  na- 
tions become  induftrious  in  proportion  to  the  taxes 
they  pay.  It  is  not  very  evident,  how  the  firfl  pay- 
ment of  a  tax  {hould  enable  him  who  has  paid  it,  to 
difcharge  it  with  more  facility  for  the  future  ;  unlefs 
it  be  from  the  profit  he  reaps  in  drawing  it  back 
from  others,  with  an  additional  profit  to  himfelf. 
But  it  is  palpable  how  the  amount  of  taxes,  being 
properly  expended  by  a  flate,  fhould  increafe  circu- 
lation, and  give  frefli  encouragements  to  induftry 
of  every  kind. 

I  clofe  this  chapter  with  a  fhort  contraft  drawn 
betwieen  the  nature  of  ancient  and  modern  circula- 
tion, accompanied  with  obfervations  upon  their  re- 
fpeftive  effecls  in  rendering  mankind  induftrious. 

Chap.  XL  Of  all  cumulative  taxes,  that  which  chap, 
is  judicioufly  laid  upon  land-property  produces  the 
greateft  amount,  with  the  leaft  oppreffion  to  the 
contributors.  This  leads  me  into  a  more  particular 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  land-tax,  as  it  is  efta- 
blifhed  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  France. 

To  render  a  land-tax  equal  and  eafily  borne,  the 
impofition  ought  to  be  preceded  by  a  fair  valuation 
of  every  article  of  revenue  intended  to  be  taxed, 
and  no  other  income  but  that  proceeding  from  an 
immoveable  fund  of  property,  ought  to  be  affected 
C  c  2  by 
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BOOK  by  it.  From  this  I  am  led  to  difapprove  of  the  mc- 
<„=«-.^«^  thod  of  affeffment  eftablifhed  in  England  in  order 
to  afcertain  the  land-tax  ;  and  alfo  the  pradice  of 
blending  a  tax  upon  folid  property,  with  an  impo- 
fition  upon  perfonal  eftates,  which  we  have  Ihewn 
to  be  of  a  nature  incompatible  with  cumulative  tax- 
ation. 

The  defeds  of  this  kind  of  impofition  in  France 
(where  it  is  called  the  taillc)  are  diSerent.  There 
the  rents  of  lands,  which  are  the  proper  objeft  of 
every  land-tax,  are  frequently  withdrawn  from  un- 
der the  influence  of  it,  in  confequence  of  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  the  higher  claiTes,  which  are  ex- 
empted from  the  taillc.  Tht  confequence  is,  that 
the  French  land-tax  falls  upon  that  part  of  the  lower 
clafles  who  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
foil.     From  this  proceeds  a  double  inconvenience. 

If  thofe  who  cultivate  be  proprietors,  their  por- 
tions are,  commonly,  very  fmall,  and  a  land-tax 
which  would  be  light  to  a  confiderable  proprietor, 
is  quite  intolerable  to  thole  who  draw  little  more 
from  their  portion  than  what  is  neceiVary  for  their 
own  fubfilicnce.  If  thofc  who  cultivate  are  leflees 
to  the  more  confiderable  proprietors,  the  burden 
falls  upon  them  independently  of  the  land-rent, 
which  ought  naturally  to  bear  it. 

As  a  proof  that  this  is  a  true  reprefentation  of 
the  matter,!  review  the  Marefchal  deVauban's  fchemc 
for  new  modelling  the  fyftem  of  French  taxation  : 
and  from  the  intolerable  opprefiion  which  would 
follow  the  execution  of  it,  we  may  judge  of  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  taxes  in  a  nation  where  this  fcheme  was 
intended  as  a  confiderable  alleviation  of  their  burden. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  but  the  eflablifliment  of  induflry  and  an     chap. 
extcnfive  credit,  with  a  fubftitution  of  proportional    ^_^^-'.^ 
taxes,  inftead  of  the  many  cumulative  ones,  impofed 
on  the  lower  clafles  in  France,  can  ever  produce  a 
facility  in  paying  the  confiderable  impofitions  laid 
upon  that  nation. 

Chap.  XII.  The  mofl  proper  method  for  im-  chap, 
pofmg  a  land-tax  is,  without  doubt,  to  confine  the 
impofition  to  the  rent  of  lands  only,  and  to  lay  it 
on  in  proportion  to  them.  But  how  is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  ever  fuch  a  plan  can  take  place  in  a  na. 
tion  where  the  proprietors  of  land  govern  the  ftate  ? 
•  In  France,  the  power  of  the  King  has  never  been 
able  to  eftablilh  a  tax  upon  the  rent  of  lands,  for 
any  longer  duration  than  that  of  a  foreign  war.  In 
a  neighbouring  nation,  it  has  now  been  eftabliflhed 
for  the  greateft  part  of  a  century.  Were  it  there 
to  become  perpetual,  it  might  be  converted  into  a 
new  domain,  or  it  might  prove  a  fund  for  difcharg- 
ing,  at  once,  a  very  great  part  of  the  national 
debt. 

When  taxes  are  impofed,  it  is  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  eftablifh  a  right  adminiftration  of  them. 
The  eafieft  method  for  a  ftate,  is  to  give  them  in 
farm  ;  and  this  was  the  general  practice  every  v;here, 
on  the  firfl  eflablifliment  of  taxes.  But  with  refpecit 
to  this  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down. 

Cumulative  taxes  are  better  levied  by  commif- 
fioners,  than  by  farmers.  The  operation  of  levying 
them  is  eafy ;  and  when  they  are  farmed,  the  lower 
clafTes  of  the  people  are  apt  to  be  oppreffed.  When 
farms  are  properly  eftablifhed,  an  open  manage- 
fnent  o^  them  is  abfolutcly  requifite  :  from  this, 
C  c  -^  nevi' 
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BOOK  new  improvements  naturally  arife,  which  give  to 
V,— .,^!-»^  the  farm  almoft  every  advantage  of  the  management 
by  commiffioners.  This  refinement  confifts  in  di- 
viding the  profits  upon  the  farm  between^  the  ilate 
and  the  farmers :  a  plan  put  in  execution  in  France 
not  many  years  ago. 

No  queilion  whatever  appears  more  difficult  to 
refolve,  than  how  to  afcertain  the  fund  out  of  which 
taxes  ought  to  be  paid.  Through  the  whole  courfe 
of  this  inquiry,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fliew,  that 
the  m.oft  proper  fund  out  of  which  taxes  can  be 
levied,  is  the  money  circulating  among  the  inhiibit- 
ants,  either  in  confequence  of  fale,  or  of  payments. 
In  order  to  fet  this  queilion  in  a  new  light,  I 
have  commented  upon  two  paffages  of  Davenant, 
where  he  eflimates  the  value  of  the  taxable  fund 
from  the  quantity  of  national  confumption. 

From  this  he  is  led  to  compute  the  yearly  tax- 
able expence  of  every  man  in  England  at  8/.  fter- 
ling ;  when  perhaps  the  circulation  of  money  through 
the  hands  of  many  may  not  be  above  twenty  (hil- 
lings :  whereas,  according  to  my  theory,  thefe 
twenty  fliillings  only  are  what  can  be  laid  under  any 
taxation  whatever. 

1  thought  this  method  of  comparing  the  rcfult 
of  Davenant's  rciloning  with  my  own,  might  bet- 
ter ferve  to  fupport  the  latter  tlian  any  other  I  could 
contrive. 

The  lad  queRion  propofed  in  this  chapter  is  no 
moie  than  a  hint  to  fhew,  that  a  proportional  tax, 
laid  upon  meat  and  drink,  is  the  moft  proper  equi- 
valent for  a  land-tax  ;  becaufe  thofe  who  purchafe 
their  fubfiftence  with  money  are,  according  to  the 
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principles  of  the  firfl:  book,  thofe  who  confume  that  chap. 
part  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  which  is  equivalent  '^J-^-^- 
to  the  land-rent.  If  this  land-rent  be  arbitrarily  laid 
under  an  impofition,  by  a  pound  rate,  or  other- 
wife,  the  proper  drawback,  if  any  be  allowed,  (hould 
be  from  a  tax  laid  upon  thofe  who  confume  that 
part  of  the  earth's  produce  which  belongs  to  the 
landlords. 

1  have  now  concluded  this  inquiry,  according  to 
the  plan  I  at  firft  propofed.  It  is  the  fruit  of  eigh- 
teen years  clofe,  though  agreeable  application  ;  in- 
terrupted only  by  many  intervals  of  bad  health,  and 
many  ftrokes  of  adverfe  fortune. 

It  never  was,  till  lately,  my  intention  to  offer  to 
the  public,  during  my  life,  what  I  had  compofcd 
purely  for  my  own  inftruftion  and  amufement.  But 
upon  comparing  my  fentiments  in  feveral  points  with 
ihofe  of  the  generality  of  my  friends,  they  have  been 
found  fo  widely  different,  that  I  was  thought  in  duty 
bound  to  my  country,  to  fubmit  them  to  the  criti- 
cifm  of  the  public. 

To  this  I  have  the  more  willingly  fubmitted,  as 
I  thereby  fhall  purfue  my  firfl  intention  in  taking 
my  pen  j  which  was,  to  clear  up  my  ideas  on  this 
fubjed.  And  fmce  I  can  now  draw  no  farther 
knowledge  from  my  own  inquiries,  I  mufl  expert 
it  from  the  criticifms  of  thofe  who  may  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  animadvert  upon  my  notions  *. 

*  The  gentlemen  of  the  Monthly  Re\ievv,  aft'-r  fume  general 
commendations  on  the  propriety  of  having  adapted  my  ilyle  to 
the  nature  of  the  work,  and  on  the  arran^^ement  I  have  made  of 
the  fubjeft,  differ,  they  fay,  vt'idely  from  me  in  fqme  of  my 
Political  principles  ;  and  think  many  of  my  osconomical  princi- 
C  c  4  ple3 
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pies  would  lead  to  regulations  much  too  minute  to  be  confiRcnt 
with  a  juft  fpirit  of  manly  freedom  and  felf  government,  in  the 
common  affairs  of  Hfe  ;  yet>  &c. 

Now,  as  to  the  political  principles  in  which  thefe  gentlemen 
differ  from  me  ;  I  hope  I  have  fatisfied  my  reader,  that  all  dif- 
ference here  has  proceeded  from  a  mifconftruftion  of  my  words. 

But  as  to  the  osconomical  principles  objected  to,  I  have  not 
fo  good  a  defence,  I  am  entirely  of  their  opinion  ;  and  have 
every  where  been  fo,  except  in  my  clofet.  I  don't  know  how  it 
is,  but  I  find  when  I  am  laying  down  certain  rules  for  others, 
I  never  almofl  relilh  them  when  I  make  the  application  to  my- 
felf.  Dots  not  every  one  love  the  osconomy  of  a  batchelor's 
houfe,  better  than  that  of  another  direftedby  a  prudent  matron  : 
In  the  firll,  we  can  at  all  times  exert  a  juft  fpirit  of  manly  free- 
dom ;  in  the  lall,  we  find  a  reftralnt  on  many  occaiions.  Now, 
I  frankly  acknowledge,  that  I  have  perhaps,  on  fome  occafions, 
been  more  apt  to  contidcr  myfelf  in  the  light  of  a  political  ma- 
tron, than  that  of  a  jovial  and  free-born  Enghfhman.  But  I 
have  faid,  that  moll  of  the  work  was  compofcd  abroad  ;  and, 
as  the  French  proverb  has  it, — "Jlfuut  hurler  uvcc  ks  LouJ>s." 
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Buyers  and  fellers,  the  intereft  of,  examined,  ii.  406. 


c. 
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C. 

Canada,  the  principles  of  the  European  trade  to,  inquired  into, 
i.  2<o. 

Cantillony  Mr.  his  remark  on  the  courfe  of  exchange  between 
London  and  Paris,  in.  ,52. 

Capet,  Hugh,  the  nature  of  his  jurifdiftion  compared  with  that 
of  a  king  of  Poland,  i.  320. 

Charity,  in  Spain,  as  powerful  a  principle  towards  multiplica- 
tioii,  as  induftr}'  and  labour,  i.  118. 

Charity,  modern,  (hewn  to  be  impolitic,  ii.  176. 

Child,  remarks  on  that  pofition  of  his,  that  the  Icgiflature  can 
keep  down  the  rate  of  intereft  to  the  levtl  mod  advantageous 
for  trade,  iii.  164. 

Circulation,  in  a  political  fenfe  explained,  ii.  52.  Illullrated 
by  a  party  at  quadrille,  id.  ^5.  How  to  be  txcited,  id.  57. 
Illuftrated,  id.  61.  When  it  fhould  be  checked,  id.  6";.  Fo- 
reign and  domtllic,  to  be  diftinguifhed,  id.  72.  How  affefted 
by  the  payment  of  a  wrong  balance  of  trade,  iii.  227.  Com- 
parative inquiry  into  the  ilate  of,  among  the  ancients  and 
moderns,  iv.  273. 

Cities,  the  gro\^th  of,  accounted  for,  i.62.  Defcribed  as  un- 
der a  feud?!  government,  id.  67.  In  what  refpcdts  advantage- 
.ous  to  a  country,  id.  'ji.      See  Corporations. 

'Clnjfes  of  mankind,  the  advantages  of  calculations  and  bills  of 
mortahty  diftinguifhing  them,  i.95. 

Coin,  Britiih,  ftate  of  in  177,3,  at  the  time  of  pafTing  the  coit; 
aft,  the  confequences  of  the  regulations  then  made,  and 
a  method  laid  down  for  ettablifhing  a  gold  rtandard, 
ii.  423 — 440. 

Coin,  light,  queflion  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  decree  againft. 
the  legal  currency  of,  ii.  369.  n. 

Coin,  new  regulations  for,  propofcd,  ii.  414.  The  term  de- 
fined, iii.  63.  What  the  beft  form  to  be  given  to  it,  id.  g;. 
Difference  between,  and  medals,  id.g^.  Gold,  filvcr,  and 
copper,  remarks  on,  id.  94.  Never  found  to  exceed  the 
ufcs  of  circulation,  ij.  150.  How  the  obligation  of  banks 
to  pay  in,  arofe,  and  the  confequences  of  tliat  obligation. 
id.  210.  French,  account  of  its  variation  about  tlie  tunc  of 
the  death  of  I.ouis  XIV.  id.  ;^i-j.      See  Money. 

Coinage,  duty  on,  iii.  3.  Its  iirll  introduction  nuiit  reduce  th; 
prices  of  commodities,  id»  ib.  Confequences  of  the  e.nclufive 
privilege  ot,  id.  5.  The  pi  ice  of,  in  France,  id.  22.  How 
the  paying  for,  affedls  the  prufits  on  goods  e.^portci,  id.  34. 
How  it  aflcdts  the  profits  on  goods  imported,  id.  37.  How 
it  influences  the  prices  of  inland  commodities,  id.  43.  Ex- 
periment in,  propofed,  id.  52.  How  the  imjiofition  of,  will 
affed  tlie  creditors  of  Gieat  Biitain,  id.  73,  How  it  ad- 
vances 
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varices  the  credit  of  France,  iii.  74.  Whether  the  inipofition 
of,  in  Encjhuid,  woukl  not  ircqueiitly  llcp  the  mint,  icL  78. 
When  advifeable  to  impofc  a  duty  on,  iJ.  39.  How  impofed, 
iJ.  40.  By  authority.  iJ.41.  By  confent,  /\7.  :!>.  The 
coniequences,  ui.ib.id.  4";. 

Colbert,   Mr.  remarks  on,  i.  88. 

Ctjniinircey  an  examination  of  the  various  principles  by  which  it 
is  regulated,  i.  256. 

Commerce,  in  what  hght  confidercd  by  the  Greeks  at  different 
periods  of  time,  ii.  l6y. 

CoininodUles,  in  trade,  what  confidcrations  enter  into  the  fixing 
prices  on  them,  i.  24'!.  Conlumablc,  dillinguiHitd  from  per- 
manent property,  ii.  ^4.  By  what  tl.e  prices  of  them  are  re- 
gulated, id.  27J. 

Compatiles,  mercantile,  an  inquiry  into  the  advantages  and  dif- 
advantages  of,  ii.  182. 

Compel tt'i'jn,  its  effect  on  trade,  i.  z6^.  Three  queftions  relative 
to,  id.  26S.  Among  nations,  its  operation,  id.  309.  Among 
workmen,  the  nature  oi,  examined,  id.  419. 

Compditiori,  in  indiiftrious  focicties,  will  occafion  diflrefs  in  the 
lower  clafTes,  yet  competition  (hould  be  allowed  a  free  courfe, 

ii.  2C2. 

Conqufrorsy  why  the  government  of,  heavy  to  be  borne,  i.  12. 

Conjumers  and  producers,  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  the 
political  balance  between,  confidered,  i.  3^1. 

Confumpt'fon  of  prodti^ioris  of  the  earthy  the  queftion  whether 
a  fr-jgai  or  prodigal  one,  be  for  the  advantage  of  population, 
argued,  i.  iSg. 

Corn,  difference  between  the  price  of  it  being  lowered  by  plentv, 
and  by  importation,  i.  386.  E>:pedient  propofed  to  aflilt  a 
people  during  a  fcarcity  of,  id.  390. 

Corn  trade  and  corn  latus,  ij  trails  on  the  extracts  from, 
to  Hiew  the  average  confumption  of  wheat  for  68  years, 
ii.  205. 

Corn  trade,  general  reflexions  on,  i.  286.  On  exportation  and 
importation  of,  id.  306. 

Corporcuions,  reflexions  on,  i.  438.  Whether  checks  upon  in- 
dultry,  id.  439.      Regulationr,  of  German  ones,  id.  441. 

C'jr%4e,  in  the  French  revenue,  what,  iv.  175.  n. 

C'.untry,  the  love  of,  in  individuals,  how  to  be  underilood, 
i.  221. 

Courage,  where  likely  and  where  unlikely  to  be  found,  ii.  i^j. 

Credit,  a  definition  of,  iii.  141.  WHiy  fcldom  found  perfedly 
folid,  under  a  pure  monarchy,  id.  142.  Why  that  of  France 
is  fo  fluduating,  id.  143.  Why  that  of  Great  Britain  fo 
Wv'U  eflabhflied,  id.  144.  Not  yet  fixed  upon  true  prin- 
ciples, td.  175.  The  various  kinds  of,  id.  189.  Their  cha» 
rafteriflic  differences,    id.  192.      The  nature  of,  e^iamined 

ijito, 
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into,  ii.  39.  Its  commercial  advantaircs,  ;//.  40,  PuhJic, 
how  the  internal  balance  of  wealth  is  alfecled  by  it,  id.  ^6. 

Credit,  public,  brief  f]<etcli  of  the  birth  and  progrefs  of,  i.  278. 
The  utmoft  extent  of,  how  to  be  determined,  iv.  i,|6.  The 
rife  and  fall  of,  explained,  id.  ^.  Of  anticipations,  or  bor- 
rowing mo.ney  upon  afiignments  of  taxes,  for  the  difcharge 
of  principal  and  intereft,  id.  9,  Of  France,  ftate  of,  before 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  id.  25.  A  comparifon  between 
that  of  France  and  England,  in  the  times  of  Richheu  and 
Davenantj  id.  38.  Of  Great  Britain,  the  prefent  Hate  of, 
id.  42. 

Credit,  private,  the  fnbdivifions  of,  iii.  193.  Kow  to  carry,  to 
its  greateil  extent,  id.  194. 

Credit,  debts  and  taxes,  confequences  of  the  change  produced  in 
the  policy  of  induftrious  trading  ilates,  bv  the  eltahlifhment 
of,  iv.  116. 

Creditors,  the  intereft  of,  always  the  predominant,  and  what  de- 
termines the  intereit  ol  a  nation,  ii.  ,584.  Public,  the  interelt 
of,  examined,  /V/.  462. 

Critical  Revieiuers,  anfwer  to  a  critique  made  by  them  on  this 
work,  in  C.  R.  July  1767,  iii.  59.  n. 

Cumulative  tax,  th<:  icrm  dt^ned,  iv.  vj6.     See  Zkv. 

(^rop,  plentiful,  of  grain  in  England,  inquiry  what  proportion 
it  bears  to  the  annual  confumption,  i.  144.  Difierence  be- 
tween a  reputed  good  and  bad  one,  id.  14S. 

D. 

Davenant,  Dr.  his  correAion  of  Sir  William  Petty's  computa- 
tions, i.  <,Jf..  His  fcheme  for  land  and  poll  taxes  to  raife  the 
government  fupplies,  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of,  iv.  19. 
His  reafons  for  recommending  the  farming  of  taxes,  id.  304. 

.Dthts,  public,  the  various  coidequenccs  of,  iv.  i.  The  me- 
thods of  contra£ling  and  paying  off,  id.  14S.  The  two 
claffts  of,  id.  i<(j.  The  conftcjuence  which  would  refult 
from  an  immediate  difcharge  of  tliem,  ,v/.  160.  Of  England, 
at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  what,  id.  17.     Progrefs  of,  traced, 

'^-  43-  .  . 

Demand,  a  definition  of  that  v/ord,  in  a  commercial  view,  i.  231. 

High,  and  great,  diltinguiihed,  it/.  252.      Dillinguifiied  from 

compLtition,  ic/.  264.   ii.  219.      The  different  acceptations  of 

that  word  enumerated,  id.  215. 

Demand  and  work,  an  inquiry  into  the  caufes  which  in- 
fluence an  alteration  of  the  biilance  between,  i.  289.  Tiie 
duty  of  a  Ratcfman  to  affiil  and  permit  gentle  vibrations  be- 
tween, id.  306. 

Z)fTO9rrrtcy,  how  it  differs  from  monarchy,  i.  322.  How  they 
atfe£l  trade  rcfpe6\ively,  id.  323. 

Dejfcnd- 
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Dc'penJincey  in   focicty,  three   kinds   of,    dllllngiiinied,   i.  316. 

On  courts,  the  principles  on  winch  it  iubfilts,  analized,  ii.  30. 
Drpopulallon,  the  moll  efiecj'^ual  caules  of,  i.  142. 
Dtffrtlon,  among  loldicrs,  the  caufe  of,  pointed  out,  i.  182. 
Dtfcafis,  political,  certain  fign  of,  i.  91. 
D'lfftpattm,  the  benefits  of,  to  indullry,  ii.  42. 
Di.catSi    examination  of  the  new  regulation   of,    in   Holland, 

ii.  3S6. 
Dutot,   M,  his  fentiments  on  pnper  credit  with  reference  to  the 

affairs  of  France,  iii.  323.  3.:^. 

E. 

Edinburgh,  hints  for  the  improvement  of  the  banks  there, 
iii.  251. 

England.,  debts  of,  to  foreigners,  in  1752,  M.  Megen's  opinion 
rcfpeding  them,  iv.  145. 

England.,  the  idlenefs  and  Inxijry  of  manufafturers,  of  more  pre- 
judice to  its  foreign  trade,  than  the  high  taxes,  iv.  201. 

England  or  France,  which  the  moil  populous,  i.  1,34. 

Equality  of  pofftjjions  in  a  Jlate,  the  coiifequences  of,  examined 
into,  ii.  4j. 

EJlaie,  the  difference  between  one  near  the  metropolis,  and  one 
in  a  remote  province,  i.  72. 

Efiates,  hints  for  the  improvement  of,  by  the  multiplying  of  ha- 
bitations, under  particular  cirtumltances  and  farms,  i.  113. 

Evil,  no  fuch  thing  in  the  univerle,  ii.  2  ij.  n. 

Europe,  the  great  revolution  in  the  political  fyftem  of,  and  the 
caufe  to  which  it  is  owing,  i.  13. 

Exccfi,  import  of  that  term,  i.  407.  Diftinguifhed  from  fen- 
fuality  and  luxury,  id.  411. 

Exchange,  the  bell  meafure  for  valuing  ciUTency,  ii.  331.  How 
the  courfe  of  it  is  regulattd,  iii.  i.6.  28.  Whether  the  lofs 
which  t!ie  courfe  of  it  marks  on  the  trade  of  Great  Britain 
with  France,  be  real  or  apparent,  id.  33.  The  firft  principles 
of,  id./^iy.  The  difiicultits  which  occur  in  paying  balances, 
id.  424.  How  tlitle  payments  are  cffefttd,  id.  447.  The 
operations  of,  between  London  and  Paris,  id.  451. 

Exchequer,  its  circuktion  with  the  bank,  explained,  iii.  302. 

Excife,  the  accounts  of,  how  fettled  between  the  exchequer 
and  the  bank,  iii. 302.  When  it  tirll  took  place,  iv.  19.  Its 
tffeds  at  that  time,  id.  20.  In  what  the  oppreffion  of  levy- 
ing confifts,  id.  210.  Defeft  of,  and  the  ill  cffefts  ariling, 
id.  211.      Hints  for  remedying,  id.  216. 

Expence,  the  word  defined,  and  the  fenfes  in  v»'hich  it  is  ufed^, 
diilinguiflied,  i.  274. 

Exportation,  the  proper  means  of  encouraging,  i.  S7j'  ^^* 
fledtions  on  premiums  for,  id.  z^Z'  What  the  molt  profit- 
able 
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able  brandies  of,  li.  S.  The  proper  conduct  when  that  of  a 
nation  is  reduced  to  the  articles  of  natural  produce,  id.  1 1 . 
Why  thofe  manufacturers  who  work  for,  the  poorcft  of  thofe 
in  a  ftat^  iii.  14.     Theory  of  the  prices  on  articles  of,  Id.  ib. 


Fall  of  man,  confcquences  of,  fliewn,  ii.  159.  n.  Conclufions 
drawn,  on  the  fuppofition  that  it  had  not  taken  place,  id.  ib. 

Feudal fyjlcm  of  government,  how  departed  from  in  the  prefent 
forms,  i.  I  j.  Why  taxes  fo  little  found  under,  ii.  2^9.  Sub- 
ordination of  the  dift'erent  ranks  under,  how  founded,  id.  3  19. 
Its  influence  on  trade,  id.  5  26. 

Feudal governtiienis,  three  remarkable  flages,  through  which  they 
have  changed  to  the  prefent  forms,  ii.  28. 

Fi/heries,  hints  for  the  proper  eftabliihment  of,  ii.  194. 

Flciiri,  Cardinal,  his  experiment  to  fix  the   par  of  exchange, 

"':  4-57:  . 

Foreign  miniflers,  political  hint,  as  to  their  accommodations  in 
the  countries  where  they  are  fent  to  relide,  ii.  113. 

Forejlalling,  why  a  crime,  i.  268. 

Fortjls,  whether  extended  by  an  incrcafe  in  the  confumption  of 
firewood,  i.  195. 

Foundlmg  hofpitals  recommended,  i.  9S. 

Foundlings,  opportunity  for  providing  for,  pointed  out,  i.  380. 

Fouragc,  in  the  French  taxes,  what,  iv,  191.  n. 

France,  reflections  on  the  ilatc  of  agriculture  in,  i.  1S9.  The 
progrefs  of  luxury  in,  compatible  with  the  profperity  of  her 
foreign  trade,  id.  382.  The  principle  on  which  the  raifmg 
and  linking  of  the  numerary  value  of  the  coin  there  in  for- 
mer times  is  accounted  for,  ii.  ,38 1;.  The  policy  of,  with  re- 
gard to  its  coin,  whj-  not  eafily  underflood,  iii.  42.  Remarks 
on  the  currency  of  its  coin,  id.  79.  Regulations  of,  with 
regard  to  coin,  bullion,  and  plate,  id.  95.  Price  of  coinage 
there  upon  filver,  id.  q^  .  Ditto  upon  gold,  id.  ib.  Pro- 
portion between  a  French  grain  -.vcight  to  a  grain  troy,  id.  99. 
Pioportion  between  the  louis  and  the  guinea,  id.  100.  Ad- 
vantages of  the  French  regulations,  id.  102.  High  price  of 
bullion  at  Paris  in  1760,  id.  loj.  Prefent  flate  of  the  wear- 
ing of  the  French  hlver  coin,  id.  104.  Fluctuations  of  cre- 
dit in,  id.  143.  Chronological  anecdotes  of  banking  there, 
id.  335.  How  its  credit  was  dellroyed  in  1720,  id.  3S1. 
How  a  bank  may  eveij  now  be  fafely  ellablifhed  there,  id. 
387.  State  of  their  debts,  funds,  and  appropriations,  at  the 
peace  of  1763,  iv.  73.  Extent  of  annual  fupplies  of,  from 
1756  to  1762,  id.  94.  Courts  of  jullice  in,  how  rendered 
Oppreflive,  id.  Jo6.  Method  of  levying  the  taxes  in,  id.  1 1 1. 
The  nature  of  tlic  taxes  impofed  there,  explained,  id.  190.  197. 

FraucCf 
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Fraricf,  great  eftates  in,  held  in  capite  of  the  king,  iv.  389.  n. 

Rentes  fecondes,  by  or  to  whom  paid,  id.  ib. 
France  and  England.,  which  the  moll  populous,  i.  134. 
Free  gifts  in  France,  as  impoled  in  1759>  Jv.  92.  n. 
Freedom  of  a  people,  in  what  it  coiifills,  i.  Jlj- 
Frugality.,  the  proper  means   of  preventing  the  ill  efFcfts  of. 

when  it  takes  place  in  a  luxurious  ftate,  i.  373« 
Fundy  finking,  the  hrll  foundation  of,  iv.  49. 

G. 

Gabelle,  in  the  French  taxes,  explained,  iv.  197.  «. 

Gardens,  kitchen,  why  moll  frequently  found  in  the  neighbour"- 
bourhood  of  cities,  i.  1S7. 

Gee,  Mr.  remarks  on  liis  obfervations  on  the  balance  of  the 
Enghfli  trade,  ii.  127. 

Gcnnany,  remarks  on  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in,  i,  1 20. 

Gcguet,  Prefident,  his  remarks  on  Xenophon  and  Plato,  touch- 
ing the  manners  of  the  Athenians,  ii.  168. 

Gold  coin,  propofal  for  amending  the  adt  of  1773  refpe£ling  the-, 
ii.  .317.  H. 

Governing,  in  what  the  art  of,  confifts,  i.  16. 

Government,  the  republican  form  of,  moft  favourable  to  trade 
and  indullry,  i.  322, 

Grain,  inquiry  into  what  proportion  a  plentiful  crop  of,  in 
England,  bears  to  the  current  annual  confumption,  i.  143. 
Inquir>'  into  the  difference  between  a  plentiful  year  and  a 
year  of  fcarcity,  id.  149.  The  price  of,  regulated  by  the 
abilities  of  the  loweft;  clafs  of  people  to  purchafe  it,  ii,  88. 
The  good  effetls  which  would  refult  from  preferving  the 
price  at  fome  uniform  ftandard,  iv.  208. 

Grain,  the  greatelt  quantity  ever  exported  was  in  1750,  the 
greatell  imported  in  1757  ;  amount  of  fuch  exportation  and 
importation,  i.  147.  n.  Inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  giv- 
ing encouragement  to  the  exportation  or  importation  of,  and 
in  what  manner  the  markets  may  be  affefted  by  either, 
i.  151.  n. 

Greece,  antient,  remark  on  the  difproportion  between  the  prices 
of  necefTarics,  and  elegances  in,  ii.  90.  Accoimted  for,  id. 
137.  Its  treafures  fuppofed  equal  to  the  mines  of  the  new 
world,  id.  135. 

Guinea  and  louis,  proportion  between,  iii.  ico. 

Guineas,  an  examination  into  the  confequences  of  bringing 
down  their  currency  to  twenty  fhillings,  ii.  348. 

H. 
Harris,  examination  of  a  paflage  in,  concerning  coin,  ii.  382. 
Helots,  their  cruel  treatment  under  the   Spartan  government, 
i.  137- 
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Henry  VII.  wife  regulation  of,  for  the  prefervation  of  bullion^- 
iii.  440. 

Holland,  \.\\Q  principles  of  its  conftitution  inquired  into,  i.  285. 
Regulations  obfcrved  in,  with  regard  to  coin  and  bullion, 
iii.  10 5 .  Regulations  of  the  Dutch  mint,  id.  106.  How 
they  reckon  their  filver  ftandard,  id.  107.  Mint  price  of 
fine  {liver,  id.  ic8.  Price  of  coinage  tXi^rc,  id.  ib.  Of  the 
Dutch  gold  coins,  id.  ib.  Mint  price  of  fine  gold,  id.  110. 
Price  of  coinage  upon  ducats,  id.  ib.  Tiie  rider,  id.  ib.  Uti- 
lity of  not  fixing  the  denomination  of  ducats,  id.  1 12.  How 
to  find  the  proportion  of  the  metals  in  the  coin  of  Holland, 
and  a  wonderful  phcenomenou  in  the  value' of  ducats,  id.  113. 
Quantity  of  fine  filver  in  a  Florin  piece,  id.  115.  Quantity 
of  fine  gold  in  a  florin  of  riders,  id.  ib.  Inveftigation  of  the 
proportion  as  to  the  ducat,  id.  ib.  Proportion  between  the 
mint  weights  of  Holland,  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
///.  117.  Defe6ls  of  the  filver  currency  of  Holland,  ic/.  123. 
Frauds  of  money-jobbers  there,  id.  127.  Reafon  of  the  ap- 
p:;rent  fcarcity  of  filver  coin  there,  id.  129.  The  great  mul- 
tiplication of  taxes  there,  iv.  23^. 

Horfes,  whether  the  keeping  a  iuperfluous  number  in  large  cities, 
a  public  difadvantage,  i.  194. 

Hume,  Mr.  examination  of  his  doctrine  concerning  t!ie  influ- 
ence of  riches  on  the  price  df  commodities,  ii.  84.  Concern- 
ing the  balance  of  trade,  id.  107. 

J. 

'Jacob  the  patriarch,  an  idea  of  primitive  fociety,  borrowed  from 
the  hillory  of  him  and  his  family,  i.  30. 

jfanizaj-ies,  Turkijh,  and  the  Pretorian  cohorts  of  Rome,  pa- 
rallel betjveen,  1.328. 

Idle  perCons,  the  mukiphcation  of,  a  load  on  fociety,  i.  80. 

'je-ws,  their  law  relating  to  intereft,  iii.  151.  The  only  mo- 
ney-lenders in  Europe,  until  a  commercial  fyftem  prevailed, 
id.  152. 

Idxitalion,  influence  of  the  talle  for,  i.  370. 

Indies,  account  of  the  French  company  of,  iii.  331.  Its  reve- 
nue, id.  34.^>. 

Indufine,  iu  tht-*Fi<-'iich  taxes,  ei:plained,  iv.  192.  n.  Remarks 
on  this  tax,  id.  194. 

liidnjlrj,  an  inquiry  into  the  efft'ds  of,  i.  178.  A  definition  of, 
id.  211,.  Dill inguiihed  from  labour,  /V.  224.  Why  difficult 
to  introduce  in  a  country  where  fiavery  is  efl:abliflied, /V/.  225. 
Whether  the  caufe  or  the  eflfeA  of  trade,  id.  229.  How  it 
13  llinuilated,  id.  258.  The  difftrcnce  between  the  progref* 
of,  in  antient  and  modern  times,  accounted  for,  id.  259. 
Brief  flcctch  of  the  jprogrefii  and  revolutions  of,  ;W.  276.     A 
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ilmng  argument  for  a  general  exercife  of,  i.  2S0.  The 
means  of  extending  liberty  to  the  lowed  denominations 
of  a  people,  icL  316.  Flourirties  bell  under  a  republican  go- 
vernment, i(/.jZ2.  Excluacd  by  the  fyilem  of  Lycurgus, 
iJ.  342.  The  revolution  it  produces  in  the  wealth  of  a  na- 
tion, pointed  out,  ii.  155.  The  proper  direction  of,  hinted, 
ui.  161.  In  what  inftance  it  deftroys  fimplicity  of  manners, 
U.  165.  Antient  and  modern,  the  difference  of,  (hewn, 
i.  168.    See  Ir.dujlru-. 

Inhabitants,  an  examination  into  that  maxim  which  aflerts  the 
number  of,  to  be  the  riches  of  a  country  or  ilate,  i.  79. 

Itinovatiom,  inconveniences  attending,  ii.  41 1 . 

Interejl,  private,  the  proper  fpring  of  aftion  in  the  individuals  of 
a  well  governed  ftate,  i.  221. 

Inurcjl  of  money y  how  permitted  nnder  the  Mofaic  difpenfation, 
iii.  151.  When  it  obtained  in  Europe,  id.  1^2.  Upon  what 
principles  the  rate  of,  is  regulated,  id.  154.  No  ilatute  for 
regulating  in  England,  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
id.  I  j6.  Different  clafTes  of  borrowers, /W.  1 58.  Extortions 
in,  how  prevented,  id.  il.  Whether  in  the  power  of  the 
legiflature  to  command  the  rate  of,  id.  163.  The  lowering 
of,  the  rife  of  land,  id.  16^.  Proper  conduct  of  a  flatefmau 
in  relation  to,  id.  \66.  Probable  confequences  of  reducing 
it  below  the  level  of  the  flocks,  id.  168.  A  low  rate  molt 
cGcncial  to  Hates  carrying  on  the  mod  extenfive  foreign  com- 
merce, id.  17J.  \Vhether  the  rate  of,  a  certain  meafure  of 
the  ilate  of  commerce,  id.  182.  Whether  it  falls  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increafe  of  wealth,  id.  187.  How  afFedled  by  the 
manners  of  a  people,  id.  ib. 

Ireland,  the  caulcs  which  influenced  Great  Britain  to  open  her 
ports  for  the  importation  of  provifions  from,  i.  301. 

IJland,  the  progreis  of  fociety  illuilrated,  in  a  fuppofed  one, 
1.  171. 

K. 


Kings,  their  rights  not  founded  on  tacit  contrails  between  them 
and  their  people,  i.  320.  In  the  old  feudal  fyftems,  more 
formidable  abroad  than  at  home,  ii.  28.  Compared  with  the 
domeilic  influence  uf  thofe  under  the  prefent  commercial  fyf- 
tems, id.  29. 

L. 

Labour,  the  different  obligations  to,  in  antient  and  m.oderu 
times,  i,  77.  How  the  methods  of,  are  to  be  improved, 
id.  259. 

Land,  the  difproportion  between  the  rents  of  arable  andpailure,. 

accounted  for,  i.  jC.     What  the  general  raifmg  of  rents  of 

laud  may  be  fuppofed  to  indicate,  id.  5S.     Confiderations  on 
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the  taxes  on,  iv.  277.     No  regular  valuation  of,  made,  fince 

dooinfday  book,  id.  281.     The  tax  on,   how  levied  in  Eno-. 

land,  id.  282.     What  the  moil  proper  method  of  impofmg  a 

tax  on,  id.  298. 
Landed  interej},  examination  into,  ii.  399. 
Landed  men,  inquiry  whether  they   might  not  ifTue  their  own 

notes  on  the  fecurity  of  their  land,  without  the  intervention 

of  a  bank,  iii.  176. 
Landed  property,  the  inconvenience  of  minute  fubdivifions  of, 

i.  112.    Inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  the  equal  diftribution 

of,  id.  i6y. 
Landholder  andjlockholdert  how  comparatively  affe<3:ed  by  taxa- 
tion, iv.  125. 
Landlord,  hints  to  the,    for  the   improvement  of  his  eftate, 

i.  1 1.3. 
Land-tax  in  Scotland,  defeft  in,  iv.  196. 
Law,  Mr.  account  of  the  eltabUfhment  of  his  bank,  iii.  315. 

Laivs,  none  really  invariable,  in  any  government,  i.  9. 

Levity f  remarks  on  the  influence  of,  in  luxury,  i.  371. 

Liberty,  public,  in  what  it  is  undcrftood  to  coniift,  i.  3  15.  Ca- 
pable of  fubfifting  under  defpotic  forms  of  government,  id.  ib. 

Liberty,  univcrfal,  ellabliilied  in  Europe,  and  the  confequences 
of,  i.  92. 

Linen  manufadure,  by  what  means  it  has  been  augmented  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  i.  T13. 

Loans  upon  intercjl,  if  deemed  unlawful  in  a  religious  view,  ex- 
pedient to  avoid,  ii.  46. 

Locke,  Mr.  miftake  of,  correAed,  in  relation  to  a  propofed  al- 
teration of  iilver  coinage,  ii.  308.  374. 

I,otferies,  the  advantage  of  to  the  government,  iv.  69.  n.  When 
only  proper  to  be  ufed  for  paying  of  public  debts,  id.  166. 

Loiundes,  Mr.  examination  into  the  prcfent  propriety  of  his 
fcheme  for  regulating  the  coin  in  1695,  i.  373. 

Luxury,  the  term  defined,  i.  40.  406.  The  parent  of  pubhc 
diftrefs,  ih.  282.  In  what  inftancc  to  be  encouraged,  ib.  349. 
This  farther  explained,  id.  ^66.  How  to  be  effeciled,  id.  367, 
Changes  in  the  modes  of,  ever  diilreffing  to  manufafturers, 
id.  jj']i.  Pohtical  improvement  of  this  circumtlance,  id.^Ji' 
The  interclls  affected  by,  id.  406.  The  mind,  id.  407.  The 
tody,  i^.  408.  The  fortune,  id.  409.  The  Hate,  id.  ib. 
its  different  eflcfts  on  different  antient  nations,  remarked, 
?.nd  accounted  for,  id.  429.  Its  cffedls  in  modern  times, 
'  ;J.  430.      Prejudicial  to  courage,  ii.  155.     Modern,  the caufe 

of,  hinted,  id.  169. 

Lycurgui,  the  tendency  of  his  laws  to  encourage  population, 
(hewn,  i.  93.  Why  there  was  no  induilry  in  his  republic, 
id.  258,      His  republic  the  moil   peifcdl   plan  of  political 
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ttconomy,  i.  .;3--  His  laws  tranfmitted  by  tradition  only, 
id.  jj.5.'  The  fanAion  he  obtained  for  them,  /V.  ,^^4.  His 
regulation  of  property,  id.  ]^^.  Cloathing,  id.  3^6.  The 
aniel  treatment  of  the  helots,  id.  33;.  His  plan  of  educa- 
tion, id.  J39.  Remarks  on  the  auflcrity  of  his  iiiftitutions, 
id.  340.  His  care  to  guard  againft  the  Spartans  having  an 
intercourfe  with  foreign  nations,  id.  ^^i .  Conclufions  drawn 
from  a  fuppofed  adoption  of  his  fyllem  by  any  modern  nation, 
id.  344. 

M. 

lltichines,    the  introduction    of,    into  manufaclures,    whether 

hurttul  or  beneficial  to  a  ilate,  i.  160.  390. 
Mankind,  in  what  refptft  alike  in  all  ages,  i.    7.     The  diftri- 

butiou  of  their  rcfidcnce  in  a  country  how  determined,  id.  ^9. 

Their  number  in  a  free  country,    in  the  ;\7//o  of  their  food, 

id-  15" 
Manners   cf  a  people^    national  peculiarities  in,  noticed,    i.  10. 
The  fimplicity  of,  how  it  affefts  population,  i.  47. 

Mcnufadures,  the  principles  which  determine  the  refidence  of, 
i.  Oj.  Their  flourifhing  or  decaying  in  particular  places, 
accoimted  for,  id.  244.  The  proper  method  of  lowering  the 
prices  of,  to  render  them  vendible  at  foreign  markets,  id.'^'j^. 
Why  particular  ones  cannot  be  furniflied  fo  cheap  at  home, 
as  by  other  countries,  id.  .375.  The  importance  of  their 
being  properly  fituated,  id.  383. 

Manufj&urcrs,  why  thofe  who  work  for  exportation  are  the 
poorcft,  iii.  13.  More  hurt  by  their  own  idlenefs  and  extra- 
vagance than  by  taxes,  iv.  203. 

Mariets,  public,  their  great  ufe  in  trade,  i.  243. 

Marriage,  politi-al  confiderations  on,  i.  93. 

J\Li/ler,  his  riglit  to  fhare  in  the  profits  of  his  journeymen, 
proved,  i.  421. 

Maxims,  general  ones,  the  danger  of  adopting,  i.  78. 

Medals  and  coin,  the  difference  between,  iii.  93. 

Megens,  Mr.  his  fentiments  concerning  the  coin  of  the  bank  of 
England,  iii.  212. 

Ah^ensy  Mr.  his  opinions  touching  the  debts  of  England  to 
foreigners  in  1752,  iv.  143, 

Melon,  M.  de,  his  remark  on  the  proper  qualifications  of  a 
ftatefman,  ii.  56. 

Merchant,  obfervation  on  the  profeflion  of,  i.  238. 

Metal,  the  term  defined,  iii.  6;.  Why  a  fcale  of  value  realized 
in,  can  never  be  exa6t,  id.  74.  How  the  proportion  of  thofe 
in  coin,  is  kept  nearly  the  fame  in  all  European  markets, 
id.  85.  Why  this  proportion  fo  different  between  Europe 
and  Afia.  id.  86.  How  to  determine  the  true  intrinfic  value . 
of  thofe  in  which  a  balance  to  foreign  nations  is  to  be  paid, 
D  d  3  iii.  425^ 
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iii.  425*     How  to  remove  the  inconveniences  which  occur  in 
fuch  payments,  id.  437. 

Metals,  (gold  and  filver, )  the  value  cf,  might  be  fo  blended, 
and  as  to  make  them  virtually  but  one,  ii.  2915. 

Metropolis.,  the  growth  of,  accounted  for,  i.  Cy} .  A  large  one, 
whether  difadvantageous  to  a  country,  id.  68. 

Militia,  reflexions  on,  i.  1S.5. 

Mindi  the  effedls  of  luxurious  gratifications  on,  i.  407. 

Minot,  a  French  meafure  what,  iv,  296,  n. 

Mint,  French  unit  of  weight  in,  iii.  95.  Weights  of  Holland, 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  proportion  among,  id.  117. 

Miffijippi  hank  of  France,  accoimt  of  the  eftablifhment  of,  iii.  326. 
.33^'  35.y  Inquiry  into  the  motives  for  its  plan,  id.  .^44. 
Not  intentionally  a  babble,  id.  ZS^-  How  the  failure  r^iight 
have  been  prevented,  id.  37 1 ,  How  the  credit  of  France 
was  deftroyed  in  May  1720,  id.  381. 

Modejly,  refleftions  on,  with  reference  to  the  Spartans,  i.  342. 

Monarchy  and  democracy,  compared,  i.  322.  Their  dillcrent  in- 
fluences on  trade,  id.  ^2^j. 

Monajleries,  magnificent  ones,  how  advantageous  to  a  country, 
ii.  177. 

Money,  the  term  defined,  i.  41.  How  to  be  procured,  id.  42. 
The  plenty  of,  productive  of  luxuryi  id.  43.  The  cffe£ts  oi 
the  introduftion  of,  on  trade,  id.  237.  Obfervations  on  that 
of  Sparta,  id.  343.  An  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  the 
circulation  of,  ii.  34.  Real,  and  fymbolical,  v/hat,  id.  ;^'S. 
Illuftrated,  id.  61.  Ready,  caution  neceffary  in  taxing  it, 
id.  69.  No  real  and  adequate  proportion  between,  and  goods, 
id.  79.  In  countries  of  fimplicity,  id.  80.  In  countries  of 
induftry,  id.  82.  Paper,  whether  advantageous  to  a  nation, 
id.  96.  Whether  a  tenfold  increafe  of,  in  Europe,  would 
raife  the  prices  of  commodities  in  the  fame  proportion, 
id.  104.  Whether  any  judgment  can  be  formed  concerning 
the  balance  of  trade  of  a  nation,  barely  from  the  quantity  of 
fpccie  that  is  found  in  it,  id.  125.  The  difiipatian  of,  by  in- 
dividuals, not  expedient  to  be  checked,  zV/.  181,  Defined, 
id.  270.  A  fcale  for  meafuring  the  value  of  things,  id.  271. 
On  what  principles  the  value  of  things  is  determined,  id.  ih. 
The  prices  of  things  not  regulated  by  the  quantity  of,  id.  272. 
•Neccffity  of  dilHnguilhing  between,  and  price,  id.  273.  Of 
account,  what,  and  how  contrived,  id.  274.  Lank,  id.  i']6. 
Angola,  id.  ih.  Ufefulnefs  of  the  precious  metals  in  making, 
id.  278.  Standard,  how  to  be  adjulled,  id.  I'jcj.  Debafing 
and  railing  a  ftandard,  what,  id.  280.  Alteration  of  the 
flandard,  how  to  be  difcovcred,  id.  ib.  Of  alloy,  fV.  281. 
Incapacities  of  metals  to  conflitute  invariable  meafures  of 
value,  id.  282.  The  obligation  of  fuch  meafures  to  be  in- 
variable, id.  ib.     Confequences  of  their  variation,   id.  283. 
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Deftds  of  a  filver  ftandard,  ii.  2S4.  Arguments  in  favour 
of  a  filvcr  ftandard,  iJ.  285.  Aiifvvcrs  to  thofe  arguments, 
id.ib.  Ufefulnefs  of  an  univcrfal  meafure,  ii  I'S-j .  Why- 
metals  incapacitated  from  performing  the  office  of,  /<■/.  288. 
W'^earing  in  circulation.  Inaccuracy  in  coinin»T,  ij,  28Q. 
Coinage  adding  t^  the  value,  without  adding  to  the  weight, 
id.  ih.  The  fmallelt  defects  of,  profited  by  in  trader,  U.  290. 
Five  remedies  againll  the  cffeifts  of  the  variation  in  the  vahie 
of  metals,  id.  i^y.  Remedies  againft  other  inconveniences, 
id.  205.  Remedies  againll  the  wearing  of  coin,  id.  ib.  Re- 
medies againil  inaccuracy  in  coinage,  id.  ib.  Re.Tiedies 
againll  the  expence  of  coinage,  id.  ib.  Remedies  againit  ar- 
bitran,'  changes  in  the  value  of  coin  id.  296.  How  the 
market  price  of  tiie  metals  is  made  to  vary,  id.  297.  The 
variation  to  be  referred  to  the  riling  metal,  not  to  the  fiDking, 
id.  ib.  Of  account,  how  made  to  vary  in  its  value,  from  the 
variation  of  the  metals,  and  the  confequences,  id.  298. 
What  the  mean  proportional  between  the  value  of  the  metals, 
/(/.  299.  The  unit  to  be  attached  to  the  mean  proportion, 
upon  a  new  coinage,  not  after  the  met  alshave  varied,  id.  ,300. 
The  unit  better  to  be  affixed  to  one  metal  than  to  both, 
id.  301.  To  what  variation  the  unit  is  expofed,  from  the 
wearing  of  the  coin,  id.  302.  To  what  variation  the  unit  is 
expofed,  from  the  inaccuracy  in  the  fabricatirn  of  coin, 
id.  jO.v.  Variations  to  which  the  Imit  is  expofed,  from  the 
impofition  of  coinage,  id.  ,304.  When  coinage  impofed, 
bullion  cheaper  tiran  coin,  id.  ib.  E.Nception,  id.  ^jO'^.  Va- 
riation to  which  the  unit  is  expofed,  from  thearbitraiy  raiiinc' 
and  dtbafing  the  coin  by  Princes,  id.  306.  How  this  va- 
riation affects  the  interefts  of  debtors  and  creditors,  id.  307. 
A  miftake  of  Mr.  Locke  in  relation  to,  corrected,  id.  30S. 
Defeats  in  the  Britilh  coinage,  /V/,  313.  Of  the  (landard  of 
Englifii  coin  and  money  unit,  id.  ib.  Coinage  free  in  Eng- 
land, ;'</.  315.  The  flLandard,vvhen  attached  to  the  gold 
coin, /r/.  315.  Confequences  of  that  regulation,  id.  ^,i6^ 
Silver,  fomctimes  confidered  as  a  money  of  accompt,  id.  ^i(j. 
Jobbers  in,  their  practices  explained,  id.  ^10.  7^2'].  Why 
lilver  bullion  is  dearer  than  coin,  id.  ib.  What  regulates  the 
price  of  bullion,  id.  Pj2^,.  The  intrinfic  value  of  the  cur- 
rency, id.  324.  Paper,  the  ufe  of,  not  hurtful  in  debahng 
the  ftandard,  id.  ^^2.  The  ftandard  how  (hewn  to  have  been 
debafed,  id.  336.  Proof  tliat  the  ftandard  has  been  debafed 
by  law,  id.  337.  The  ftandard  at  prefent  reduced  to  tlie 
value  of  the  gold,  id.  ib.  How  the  diforder  in  tlie  coin  may 
be  remedied  without  inconveniences,  id.  339.  If  the  prefent 
ftandard  be  departed  from,  all  other  arbitrary,  id.  340.  The 
prefent  ftandard  not  the  fame  with  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
i^/.  341.  Anecdotes  of  its  alterations,  id.ib.  Debafuig  the 
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ftandard,  cliiefly  afFecls  permanent  coutrafts,  ii.  345.  Why 
filver  fo  fcarce,  id.  347.  Confequencts  of  fixing  the  guinea 
at  twenty  fliilliogs,  id.  ,)48.  How  to  fix  the  pound  fterling 
at  the  lUndard  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth,  id.  3153.  The  confe- 
q\iences  of  this  reformation,  id.  354.  Suiferers  by  the  de- 
bafement  of  the  ftandard,  have  a  right  to  redrefs,  id.  356. 
But- not  the  whole  clafs  of  creditors,  id.  ^^j.  Whofe  claiiR 
ought  to  be  Hable  to  converfion,  id.  3^8.  Objections  againl\ 
the  principles  before  laid  down,  id.  360.  Anfwcrs  to  them, 
id.  .36.3.  Upon  whom  the  lofs  incurred  by  the  wear  of  it, 
falls,  id.  ,967.  Inland  deaHngs  not  able  to  fupport  the 
ftandard  where  there  are  money  jobbers,  or  foreign  commerce, 
id.  369.  Pubhc  currency  lupports  the  authority  of  the  coin, 
not  the  value  of  the  pound  fterling,  id.  372.  In  what  fenfe 
the  ftandard  debafed  by  law,  and  in  what  fenfe  by  the  opera- 
tion of  other  political  caufcs,  jc/.  38S.  The  payments  made 
by  bankers  regulate  all  other,  id.  39c.  Regulations  pro- 
pofed  for  the  coin,  iV.  414.  Ttie  lirft  introduction  of  coinage 
inuft  reduce  the  prices  of  commodities,  hi.  3.  Why  the 
doftrine  of  money  appears  fo  intricate,  id.  62.  The  dift^er- 
ence  between  raifing  the  value  of  coin  by  impofing  coinage, 
and  raiftng  the  denomination  of  it,  id.  69.  Whether  it  is  the 
intereft  of  England  to  debafe  the  ftandard  of,  id.  87.  The 
borrowing  of,  for  carrying  on  trade,  more  relative  to  the 
merchant  than  themanufadurer,  id.  184. 

Money,  reference  to  the  author's  dift'ertations  concerning  the 
doArine  and  principles  of  money,  applied  to  the  German  coin, 
lii.  94.  n. 

Montejquleuy  Mr,  examination  of  his  doftrine  concerning  the 
influence  of  riches  on  the  prices  of  commodities,  ii.  84. 

Monthly  Revietuers,  two  quellions  propoled  by  them,  with 
the  anfwers,  iii.  ^^.  n. 

Monthly  Reviewers,  anfwer  to  criticifm  of,  in  M.  R.  Auguft 
1767,  refpetting  the  principles  of  taxation,  iv.  176.  n. 

Monthly  Reviewers,  their  objeftion  to  fome  of  the  author's  po- 
litical principles,  and  his  anfwer  to  fuch  objedlion,  iv.  391.  n. 

Muhipltcalion  of  people,  the  three  principles  of,  i.  118.  Whether 
the  efficient  caule  of  agriculture,  or  agriculture  of  multipli- 
cation, id.  152. 

N. 

Nation,  every  intereft  in,  intitled  to  protcdtion,  ii.  ^^6. 

Nations,  trading,  compared  to  a  fleet  of  ftiips,  i.  310. 

Navigation,  remarks  on  the  confequences  of  the  atl  of,  in  Eng- 
land, ii.  1 1. 

Naturalization  of  Jlr angers,  ineffe£lual  in  the  view  of  lowering 
the  prices  of  manufaftures,  i.  384. 

NeceJfarieSf 
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NeceJfarieSf  an  inquiry  into  tlic  c^iilc  of  a  rife  in  the  prices  of, 
i.  3S5.  Phvfical  and  political,  dill'inguiflied  and  explained, 
iJ.  413.  The  confiimption  of,  how  lo  be  afcenaincd, 
/(/.  416.  And  fuperfluiues,  vague  terms  when  dilfcrent  rank* 
ot  people  are  compared,    ':J.  343. 

N'cthfrlarJsf  Aullrian,  the  cities  of,  in  a  (late  of  depopulation, 
and  the  reafon,  i.  442.  n. 

NobUity,  the  advantages  of  a  numerous  one,  to  a  Hate,  I.  82. 
Why  their  fpirit  ought  to  be  prelerved, /</.  83.  Their  be- 
haviour in  the  field  compared  with  that  of  traders,  id.  84. 
Poor,  reflexions  on  their  htuation,  id.  ih. 

o. 

OecoKcmical prindpks,  thofe  laid  down,  not  incompatible  with  a 

fpirit  of  freedom,  i.  pS. 
Oeconomy,  general  definition  of,  i.  i.     Family  and  political,  dif- 

tinguiflied,    id.   2.      Political,  when  brought  to  perftdlion, 

id.   109. 
Ounces,  different,  a  comparifon  of,  iii.  435*  "• 

P. 

Padua,  obfervatioRS  on  the  foil  and  produce  of  the  country 
round,  i.  187. 

Paper  money,  how  realized,  iii.  148. 

Paris,  remarks  on  the  date  of  agriculture  round,  i.  1S7. 

Partifans  in  France,  what,  and  caidinal  Kichlieu's  fentiments 
on  their  conduct,  iv.  28.  Their  extortions,  why  not  then  to 
be  remedied,  id.  30.    The  prefent  regulation  of  them,  id.  ih. 

Pay  of  the  foldiery ,  political  plan  for  the  regulation  of,  ii.  151. 

Payments,  thofe  made  by  bankers  regulate  all  others,  ii.  390. 

Petty,  Sir  William,  his  computations  of  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants and  confumption  of  proviiions  in  England,  i.  53. 

Poor,  in  Spain,  condition  of,  1.  j  18. 

Poor,  indullrious,  ftate  of  them,  as  to  fubfiltence,  compared  with 
that  of  the  foldier,  ii.  200 — 204. 

Poor,  or  thofe  fed  on  charity,  no  occafion  for  other  afiiilance 
than  the  laws  of  England  allow  to  them,  ii.  207. 

Population,  how  limited,  i.  23.  149.     What   the  moft  eflcntial 
requifite  for,  id.  5:.      Reflexions  on  the  beft  means  for  pro- 
moting, zV.  93.     Inquiry  into  the  ftate  of,  in  Great  Britain, 
i.  125.     Antient  and  modern,  politically  confidered,  id.  167, 
Populous,  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  this  word,  when  affirmed 

of  a  country,  i.  134. 
Populoufnejs  of  antient  nations,    inquiry  into  the  queflion  con- 
cerning, i.  50. 
Pojlsfor  the  conveyance  of  letters ^  their  great  ufc  jn  commerce, 
i.  242. 
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Pound  Jlerimg,  two  legal  ones  in  England,  ii.  329.  CuiTcnt 
valiie  of,  id.  330.  How  determined,  id.  tb.  What  the 
good  meafure  of,  /W.  331.  The  value  of,  how  marked  by 
bullion,  id.  333.  How  to  fix  it  at  the  llandavd  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  id.  353.     The  confequ^nces  of  this  reformation. 

Premiums  on  exportation  of  commodities,  renexions  on,  1.  393. 

Prerogative,  regal,  often  arbitrarily  exercifed,  from  a  view  to 
eftablifhpubhc  hberty  on  a  more  exteniive  bottom,  i.  330. 

Price,  what  undtrftood  by,  iii.  64. 

Prices,  how  regulated  on  neceflaries  and  on  fuperfluities,  ii.  140. 
The  rife  of,  on  articles  of  home  confumpcion  accounted  for, 
iii.  II.     How  kept  down  on  articles  of  exportation,  id.  ih. 

Princes,  how  thofe  who  incline  to  rob  their  iubjefts  may  avoid 
robbing  themfclves  at  the  fame  time,  iii.  89. 

Producers  and  confnmers,  an  analyfis  of  the  principles  which  in- 
fluence the    alterations  in  the    political    balance    between, 

^•350-  .  .„.        .  . 

profit  and lofs,  explained  and  diftinguilhed,  1.  275. 

Profits,  how  they  confolidatc  into  prime  cqjl,  iik  11.  Confo- 
lidated,  the  ill  effects  of,  and  how  to  remedy,  i.  383. 

Property,  hovs'  regulated  luider  the  Spartan  government,  i.  335. 
Inconfuraable,  what,  ii.  33.  Confumable,  what,  id.  34. 
Confcquences  of  the  alienation  of  both  kinds,  id.  35.  Incor- 
poreal, id.  46.  Landed  and  monied,  the  different  ways  of  life 
of  the  pofleffors  of  each  compared,  iv.  165.  «.  Permanent, 
the  expediency  of  its  contributing  to  the  burdens  of  the  itatc, 
ii.  69.     Solid,  how  underilood,  iii.  200. 

Provifions,  thofe  produced  in  mofl  countries,  nearly  confumed 
by  the  refpeftive  inhabitants,  i.  143.  The  confcquences  of  an 
augmentation  in  the  value  of,  i.  301. 

Public  money,  heinous  nature  of  all  attempts  to  defeat  the  appli- 
cation of,  i.  393. 

Public  Jpirit,  an  improper  principle  of  a6lion  in  the  governed, 
i.  220. 

Publ'cworis,  not  the  produce  of  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  ii.  173. 

^adri/kf  the  idea  of  circulation  of  vrealth  in  a  ftate,  illuftrated 
by  the  game  of,  ii.  53. 

R. 

Rani-,  the  obligation  individuals  are  under  to  uphold  that  which 

they  have  once  attained,  i.  414. 
Rcmuage,  in  the  French  Duties,  explained,  iv.  198.  n. 
Revenue  of  England,  at  tlie  revolution,  its  amount,  iv.  22.  State 

of,  at  the  accefiion  of  Q^ueen  Anne,  id.  44. 

RicheSj 
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Ruhst  an  inquiry  into  the  (fFcfts  of,  before  the  iiitioJii(5lioh  ot 
trade  and  iiiduftn,-,  ii,  i  -]  -^. 

R'lchlicu,  cardinal,  his  fentinients  on  the  public  credit  of  France, 
iv.  35.  His  ientimcnts  of  the  extortions  committed  by  the 
farmers  of  the  French  taxes,  id,  29.  Why  not  capable  of 
being  remedied  at  that  time,  id.  -^o.  His  fcheme  for  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debts,  id.  33. 

Roadsy  the  advantages  of  good  ones  to  a  countr}',  pointed  out, 
i.  73.  The  making  and  improving  of,  fhewn  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  deftroy  fimplicity  of  inanners,  ii.  165. 

Romans,  ancient,  reflexions  on  the  agriculture  of,  i.  116.  The 
confequences  of  their  fubduing  the  Grecian  ftates,  ii.  157. 

Rotrif,  ancient,  remarks  on  the  difproportion  betv/een  the  prices 
of  neceflaries  and  elegances  in,  ii.  90.'  Accounted  for, 
id.  137.  Conf'.ilar  and  imperial,  its  ornaments  compared, 
id.  16;. 


Scotland,  remarks'on  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in,  i,  i-]6.  Similar 
inftances  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  id.  139.  Accounted  for, 
id.  140.  Remark  on  the  variation  of  the  price  of  oatmeal 
in,  ii.  90.     The  nature  of  banking  there,   iii.  207.  24c.  247, 

Security,  real,  what,  iii.  193. 

Self-iiUereJl,  its  extenfive  influence  and  ufe,  in  a  political  view, 
i.  218. 

Scnfuality,'  the  term  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  luxury  and  ex- 
cefs,  i.  412. 

Silver,  in  coin,  the  fcarcity  of,  to  what  owing,  ii.  299.  313.  347. 
Why  exported  preferably  to  gold,  id.  327.  Why  any  re- 
mains in  England,  id.  330.  Riling  in  value,  id.  ib.  The 
rifing  of,  the  debafement  of  the.ftandard, /V/.  391.  Queftion 
relating  to  the  fcarcity  of,  in  E'ngland,  iii.  84. 

Simplicity  of  manners,  fliewn  to  be  relative,  ii.  161. 

Slavery,  the  origin  of,  traced,  i.  28.  ItstffeClson  the  multipli- 
cation and  employment  of  mankind,  id. .{'] .  ^Vhcther  in- 
duftry  can  be  introduced  in  a  ftate  where  the  former  is 
eftablillied,  id.  226.  Its  operation  in  America,  id.  227. 
Real,  preferable  to  a  nominal  liberty,  id.  324. 

Society,  primitive,  an  idea  of,  illuflrated  in  the  hiftory  of  Jacob 
the  patriarch,  i.  29.  Reflexions  on  the  prefent  Itate  of,  com- 
pared with  remote  times  of  primitive  fimplicity,  iV/.  90.  The 
beft.  bond  of,  id.  no.  The  be!l  principle  on  which  it  is  to 
be  governed,  id.  219. 

Societies,  human,  in  what  rcfpefts  they  all  agree,  i.  8. 

Soil,  a  rich  one,  its  difadvantageous  elfecls  on  the  inhabitants  of 
it,  traced,  i.  44.  Why  lels  fruitful  countries  flourifh  moft, 
id.  45. 

Soldier^ 
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Soldier.,  ftate  of  the,  in  regard  to  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  com- 
pared  with  that  of  the  labourer,  ii.  200 — 204. 

South-fea-fchemef  comparifon  of,  with  that  of  the  Miflifippi, 
iv.  51.  n. 

Spain,  remarks  on  the  ftate  of  hufbandry  there,  i.  117.  On 
the  depopulation  of,  id.  142. 

Spain,  one  eighth  part  of  every  crop  in,  given  in  charity, 
ii.  204.     Famine  there,  1737.  id.  ib. 

Spaniards,  the  moft  charitable  people  en  earth,  i.  iiS. 

Spartans,  how  prevented  from  having  an  intercoiirfe  with  foreign 
nations,  i.  342.  Their  modefty,  w'.  343.  The  only  articles 
of  trade  among,  id.  ib.  Obfervations  on  their  money, /V.  344. 
Conclufions  drawn  from  a  fuppofed  adoption  of  their  fyltem 
by  any  modern  nation,  id.  ib.     See  Lycurgus. 

Spirit  of  a  people,  whereon  formed,  i.  10. 

Standard  of  EngliJJj  coinage,  remarks  on,  ii.  313.  When  attached 
to  the  gold  coin, /^.  315-  How  fliewn  to  have  been  dcbafed, 
id.  336.  Not  the  fame  now  with  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
id.  341.  Anecdotes  of  its  alterations,  id.  ib.  The  debafing 
of,  ihewn  chiefly  to  affeft  permanent  contrafts,  id.  345.  In 
what  fenfe  debafedby  law,  and  in  what  fenle  by  the  operation 
of  pohtical  caufes,  /^.  388.  Of  EHzabetb,  its  advantage 
over  that  of  Mary  I.  id.  397.  Alteration  of,  how  it  affedts 
different  interefls,  id.  412.  A  more  eafy  method  of  making 
a  change  in,  propofed,  id.  413.  Whether  it  is  the  interefl  of 
princes  to  debafe,  iii.  87.  The  proper  arguaients  againil  it, 
id.  91. 

Standing  armies,  the  nature  and  ufe  of,  explained,  ii.  T41.  The 
confequ'ence  of  trade  and  induilr)',  id.  146.     The  hiftory  of, 

id.  147. 

State,  how  to  preferve  a  trading  one  from  decay,  i.  299.  Every 
change  in,  advantageous  to  fome  clafs  or  other,   ii.  123. 

Statefman,  the  term  defined,  i.  200.  202.  Modern,  his  extra- 
ordinary  influence  and  advantages,  beyond  thofe  of  former 
ages,  id.  425.  The  criterion  of  his  abihties,  ii.  56.  His 
anions  not  to  be  eftimated  by  the  rules  of  private  morality, 
id.  412. 

Stews,  public,  how  far  expedient,  ii.  67. 

Subordination,  how  produced  in  fociety,  i.  27.  Political,  ex- 
plained and  diftinguifhed,  id.  ^16.  The  boimdaries  of,  de- 
duced, id.  321.  Whei'tin  that  which  now  fubfifts  in  trading 
nations  differs  from  that  which  obtained  under  the  old  feudal 
fyftems,  id.  329. 

Stibjtflence,  the  price  of,  how  afFefted  where  agricultur*,  trade, 
and  induftry  are  eftablifhed,  ii.  195 — 197.  Shewn  in  the 
fituation  of  Scotland  for  three  years  preceding  1768,  id.  19S. 
Of  an   inhabitant  of  England   and  France  compared,  id.  ib. 

Further 
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Further  comparative  ftatement  refpeding,  as  feen  in  the  la- 
bourer and  foldicr,  ii.  199. 

Sulfi/lence,  recapitulation  of  the  principles  which  influence  the 
price  oi,  li.  262. 

Sujurfl utiles,  domeftic  competition  in  the  manufafture  of  them, 
to  be  difcourageu,    id.  SS9' 

T. 

Tuilkj  in  the  French  taxes,  explained,  iv.  191.  n. 

Tariffc:,  in  the  French  taxes,  explained,  iv.  193.  n. 

Tflwj,  ^ener:;l  reflexions  on,  i.  17.  From  what  prijiciple  the 
impolition  of  them  is  julUfiable  ;  and  the  proper  apphcation 
of  them,  id.  557.  The  proper  nfe  of,  in  regulating  the  fe- 
veral  articles  of  trade,  to  fuit  temporary  circumftances, 
id.  425.  Why  the  right  of  impofing,  fcarcely  any  where 
attached  to  royally*  id.  443-  The  plan  of,  under  pure  mo- 
narchies, and  under  limited  monarchies  compared,  ii.  24. 
T!ie  neceffity  of,  under  a  dtcay  of  foreign  trade,  id.  25. 
Their  internal  effefts  on  the  people,  id.  48.  Their  operation 
on  induftry,  id.  66.  The  expediency  of  diilinguifhing  raifers 
and  confumers  in,  id.  7 1 .  To  be  regulated  by  the  proportion 
between  foreign  and  domeftic  circulation,  id.  74.  Only  a 
liquidation  of  the  ancient  perlonal  fervices,  id.^XA,  1.  Hillory 
o{.  id.  143.  The  perpetuity  of,  argued,  iV/.  145.  The  con- 
fcquences  of  a  total  celfation  of,  iv.  143.  The  word  defined, 
and  the  various  kinds  of,  fpecified,  id.  173.  The  various  ob- 
jects of,  or  funds  for  taxation,  id.  177.  Proportional,  aftetft 
only  the  idle,  id.  180.  In  what  manner  they  raife  the  price 
of  commodities, /.Y.  1S7.  Where  they  ultimately  fall,  ;V.  1S9. 
Cumulative,  what,  in  England  and  in  France>/J.  191.  The 
height  of,  in  England,  nut  fo  prejudicial  to  its  foreign  trade, 
as  the  idlenefs  and  luxury  of  manufa£turtrs,  id.  201.  Pro- 
portional, their  cffedls,  id.  205.  Good  method  of  raifing, 
id.  214.  Cumulative,  the  nature  of,  explained,  id.  220. 
Compared  with  proportional,  id.  223.  How  a  cumulative 
tax  is  convertible  into  a  proportional  one,  id.ib.  Confequen- 
ces  of,  when  the  amount  is  properly  applied,  id.  226.  Of 
the  extent  of  taxation,  id.  232.  The  hardihip  of,  in  thofe 
inftances  where  no  alienation  takes  place,  id.  23'').  The 
difficulty  of  cftablifhing,  upon  barter,  id.  ib.  Draw  an  addi- 
tional fum  of  money  into  circulation,  id.  337.  The  extent 
of  cumulative  taxes,  id.  246.  Meth(;d  of  afcertaining  the 
value  of  landed  property,  id.  2x8.  ImpofTibility  of  cflab- 
lifhing,  upon  the  income  fpringing  from  money,  id.  ib.  In- 
terefl  of  a  whole  people  confrdercd  v»ich  rcfpedl  to,  id.  252. 

Conle- 
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Confequcnces  of  abolifliing  taxes  relative  to  the  cumulative 
intereO:  of  a  whole  ftate,  iv.  253.  Confequcnces  of  fuch 
abolition,  to  thofe  who  are  fed  by  the  produce  of  taxes, 
iv.  258.  Judicioufly  impofed,  and  equitably  levied,  enrich 
a  nation,  id.  268.  Whether  they  promote  induftry,  id.  270. 
Upon  land,  confiderations  on,  id,  277.  On  land,  how  levied 
in  England, /W.  282.  What  the  mod  proper  method  of  im- 
pofing,  on  land,  id.  298.  What  the  beft  method  of  levying, 
generally,  id.  300.  On  land,  whether  poffible  to  be  con- 
verted into  one  of  the  proportional  kind,  id.  ^ly. 

Taxation,  why  fo  little  found  under  feudal  governments,  i.  65. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  his  fym.bolical  reprefentation  of  a  flou- 
riiliing  ftate,  i.  92. 

Theft,  .  why  encouraged  by  Lycurgus  among  the  Spartans, 
i.  341. 

Theory,  reflexions  on  the  benefit  of,  in  the  arts,  i.  88.  Its 
ufe,  in  political  refearches,  ii.  291.  Not  exactly  confirmed 
by  experienc:.  and  why,  iii.  10.  And  practice,  remarks  on 
the  difference  between,  in  political  fubjefts,  i.  395. 

Tithes,  under  what  fpecies  of  taxation  to  be  ranked,  iv.  192. 
The  moll  oppreffive  kind  of  tax  upon  landed  property, 
id.  285. 

Trade,  its  beneficial  tendency  traced,  i.  157.  A  definition  of, 
id,  223.  Whether  the  caufe  or  the  effett  of  induftry, 
id.  229.  The  progrefs  of,  traced,  id.  1^6.  A  republican 
form  of  government,  and  thofe  which  approach  neareft  to  it 
moft  favourable  to,  id.  322.  Its  influence  in  creating  nation- 
al connexions,  id,  352.  Its  natural  divifion,  id.  398.  In- 
fant, bv  what  means  to  be  encouraged,  id.  ib.  Foreign,  the 
ruling  principles  of,  id.  402.  Inland,  as  fuppofed  to  take 
place  on  the  extinction  of  foreign  trade,  2^.403.  Inquiry 
into  the  expediency  of  laying  it  open,  ii.  1 17.  Natural  con- 
fequences  of  it,  id.  1 19.     The  intereft  of,  examined,  id.  406. 

Trade,  inland,  how  it  may  be  made  a  refourcc  on  tiie  decay  of 
foreign,  i.  422. 

Trade,  foreign,  paffive  and  aftive  diftinguifticd,  i.  247.  The 
progrefs  of,  traced,  id.  248.  Illuilrated,  id.  356.  An 
examination  of  the  principles  on  which  it  may  be  eftabliflied 
and  preferved  as  long  as  poflible,  id,  354.  On  what  it  is 
founded,  id.  362.  Inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  the  decay  of, 
id.  368.  The  proper  remedies  propofed,  id.  370.  423.  Its 
extcufive  ufes,  id.  431.  The  proper  remedies  in  cafes  of 
fuccefsful  rivalfliip  in  particular  articles  of  it,  id.  435.  How 
to  put  a  ftop  to  it  in  manufaftures,  when  the  balance  of  it 
turns  againft  a  nation  ii.  i.  Cautions  againft  hafty  mea- 
fures  in  fuch  inftances,  id.  4.  The  natural  confequences 
which  will  refuk  upon  the  celTation  of  it,  id.  20. 

7  Trading 
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Truthii^  ti.Uion,  the  true  policy  of,  i,  347. 
TraiUes,  in  the  French  Taxes,  explained,  iv.  198.  n. 
Ticops,  foreign,  how  they  become  neceflary  to  a  Ibtc,  ii.  15 1. 
Plan  to  fupcrfcJe  the  iieceflity  of,  ul.  ijz. 

V. 

Fahe,  the  exail  fcalc  of,  what,  iii.  75. 

Vauhan,   Marelchal,  obfervations  on  his  fcheme  of  raifing  the 

land-tax  in  France,  iv.  27S.  285. 
J^ce,  the  proper  method  of  checking,  among  a  people,  ii.  67. 
Vineyards^  reflexions  on  the  political  tendency  of,  i.  1 15. 
Vifa,  the  nature  of  that  commiflion  explained,  iv.  37. 
UJlenftlf  in  the  French  taxes,   what,  iv.  192.  «. 

W. 

JVageSf  are  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  work,  and  not  in 

proportion  to  the  price  of  fubfiilence,  ii.  201. 
Wants,  reciprocal,  the  political  ufe  of,  among  a  people,  i,  36. 
War,  all  hiilory  fi:ll  of,  ii.  150.    The  different  methods  of  railing 

the  fupplies  for,  by  the  different  powers  of  Europe,  iv.  31.  n. 
Wealth  of  a  rijtion,  the  ill  confequences  of  its  remaining  in  few 

hands,  i.  33.     Of  ancient  nations,   how  differently  acquired, 

id.  429.     Natural  confequences  of  its  being  withdrawn  from 

foreign  trade  to  domeilic  circulation,  ii.  21.     Whether  to  be 

edimated  by  the  quantity  of  coin  in  it,  iii.   56.     The  lall  fa- 

crifice  a  ilatefman  ought  to  make  in  cafes  of  emergency,  ii.  ^. 

Obfervations  on  that  of  a  trading  nation,  id.  26.     Two  kinds 

6f  circulation  of,  in  a  Itate,  iJ.  50. 
y/eigbis,   in    different    places,     the    uncertainty    of,      fnewn, 

iii.  435.  «, 
JVhiat,   200,000  quarters  propofed  to  be  laid  up  for  a  time  of 

fcarcity,  ii.  209. 
IVktat,  various  inquiries  as  to  the  confumption,  the  exports  and 

imports  of,  ii.  195 — 211.     Expediency  of  granaries,  ii.  21  r. 

Of  bounties  on,  id.  ib. 
f'/ood,  whether  an  increafe  in  the  confumption  of,   for  firing,  a 

public  difadvantage,  i.  195. 
Wool,  inquiry  into  the  principles  whicli  operate  in  regulating 

the  trade  in,  i.  J64. 
JVool-dsakrs,  in  whatmanner  governmentmay  defeat  any  attempts 

at  unwarrantable  practices  in  them,  ii.  194. 
Woollen  manufaditrc,  by  what  mear.s  it  has  been  augmented  in 

England,  i.  1 1 3. 
Words,  fvnonimoui,  obfervatiou  refpedling,  i.  4; J. 

Work, 
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IVoriy  an  examination  into  the  alterations  of  the  balance  be- 
tween, and  demand,  i.  289.  The  proper  means  of  lowering 
the  price  of,  when  increafed  by  the  augmentation  of  the  value 
offubfiftence, /V.  302. 

X. 

Xenophon,  his  plan  for  the  proper  employment  of  the  Athenian 
people,  ii.  165. 
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